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THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, SHOWING THE ROUTES FOLLOWED BY EARLY VOYAGERS 
Separating the Old World from the New, and extending from one Polar circle to the other, the Atlantic Ocean has, 
since the sixteenth century, been the chief commercial highway of the world ; but even earlier than that period, hardy 
voyagers were bold enough to venture on its waters in their quest for lands unknown. In the above map the routes 
taken by the various discoverers are distinctly shown, while the dates of their famous voyages are also given. 














3THE ATLANTIC OCEANS 

AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 

By Dr. Karl Weule 

THE ATLANTIC BEFORE COLUMBUS 


T HE Atlantic may bo regarded as a long 
canal which winds, in the form of a 
letter S, and preserving an almost uniform 
breadth, between the Old World and the 
New. It extends from one Polar circle to the 
other. Such a configuration, when once it 
became known to iftankind, was bound to 
favour international communications. The 
narrowness of the Atlantic has had momen¬ 
tous results tor the history both of states 
and of civilisation. Hut it was long before 
the shape ot the Atlantic was realised, and 
this tor two reasons. First, the Atlantic 
has few islands, and this is particularly 
true of the zone* which was the first to be 
attempted by navigators, the zone lying 
opposite the mouth of the Mediterranean. 
Secondly, the Mediterranean was a poor 
school for explorers. The broken coasts 
and the numerous islands of that sea 
make navigation too easy. The Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples did not. therefore, obtain 
that experience which would have fitted 
them for the crossing of the outer ocean. 

Their explorations were never extended 
more than a moderate distance from the 
Pillars of Hercules, either in the Greco- 
Roman period or in more recent times. 
Almost the same obstacles existed to the 
. . navigation of the northern zone 

Difficulties Qf 4ho Atlantic> Thc North 


in the Way of an j Haltic are not easily 
Navigation navigat(Hl . they presented 

difficulties so great ♦that for a long time 
they discouraged the inhabitants of their 
littorals from taking to the sea. The 
dolmen builders, indeed, showed some 
aptitude for maritime enterprise; and 
much later we find that the men of the 


Hanse towns and their rivals in Western 
Europe made some use of the sea for 
trade. But maritime enterprise on a great 
scale was not attempted by these peoples. 
In the days before Columbus, only the 
inhabitants of Western Norway made 
serious attempts to explore the 
of* the™* °cean. They were specially 
°. . c . favoured by Nature. A chain of 

an IC - islands, the Faroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland, served them as stepping-stones. 
But the voyage from Norway to the Faroes 
is one of more than 400 miles over a 
dangerous ocean ; and this w^as a much 
more difficult feat than the voyage of the 
ancients from Gades to the Isles of the Blest,- 
if indeed that voyage was ever made. The 
evidence for it is by no means of the best. 

The Atlantic is not merely remarkable 
for its narrowness and dearth of islands, 
but also for the great indentations which 
are to be found in its coasts on either 
side. These have exercised a great and a 
beneficial influence on the climate of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Those of the American 
coast-line balance those of the ( 5 ld World 
to a remarkable degree. It is true that the 
eastern coast of South America bends 
inward with a sweep less pronounced than 
that of the west coast of Africa. 

But there is a striking parallelism; 
and the same phenomenon strikes us 
when we study thc shores of the North and 
Central Atlantic, in spite of the fact that 
broken and indented coast-lines *nake it 
difficult to perceive the broad similarities 
at the first glance. Tlfus the Mediter¬ 
ranean corresponds to the immense gulf 
which separates North and South America. 
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The part which the Mediterranean of 
the Old World has played in history is so 
important that it has demanded special 
treatment in a previous chapter. The Medi¬ 
terranean of America has no such claim 
upon the attention of the historian. It 
facilitated the conquest and settlement of 
the Spanish colonies. It has favoured the 
i • ir* »k development of those motley 

ah *?* -Mv communities which fringe its 
Atiantic with shQres fR)m Cuba and i?i or ida 

me racmc on fhe north to theCape of San 

Roque on the south. But when we have 
said this we have exhausted the subject 
of its historical importance. More im¬ 
portant it doubtless will be in the future. 
Even at the present time it affords the 
sole outlet for the Central and Southern 
States of the American Union ; and when 
the Panama Canal is completed, this sea 
wall become the natural high-road between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—a great factor 
in political and economic history. It will be 
what the Eastern Mediterranean was in 1 he 
early days of the Old World. But wc arc con¬ 
cerned with history and not with prophecy. 

North of the latitude of Gibraltar the 
two shores of the Atlantic present a 
remarkable symmetry. In shape the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay 
resemble the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and Cape Breton Island may be compared 
with North-western Europe. The chief 
difference between the two coast-lines is 
one of scale. Hudson’s Bay, for example, 
is considerably larger than the North Sea 
and the Baltic put together. This does 
not detract from the importance of the 
symmetry which we have pointed out. It 
is all the more important because it is 
most striking on those lines of latitude 
which have been most important in the 
history of mankind. 

The Northern Atlantic Ocean has 
influenced the development of our general 
civilisation in two directions—namely, 
TK ft** • by those physical character- 
, fItt * ** * istics which originate from its 

Civilisation configuration, and by its situa- 
tion with reference to the other 
countries on the globe. The extensive 
fishing grounds which it affords have been 
a source of wealth to European popula¬ 
tions. Sven when we take into account 
the colossal proportions of modern inter¬ 
national trade, deep-sea fishing is none the 
less an industry of note, and makes a very 
important difference in the profit and loss 
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accounts of many a northern country. 
Three hundred, and even two hundred, yeare 
ago the fishing fleets of the Northern Sea, 
which were then numerous though clumsy, ■ 
gathered, no doubt, a harvest in no degree 
greater than do the steam fishing-boats of 
the present day ; but at that time the 
profits made a much more appreciable 
difference to the national wealth, and the 
safety of the national food supply was 
more largely dependent upon their efforts. 

Much more important, from a historical 
point of view, is the influence on character 
of this trading in the difficult northern 
seas ; for the Teutonic nations of North¬ 
west Europe and for the French, it was 
the best of all possible schools of seaman¬ 
ship, and largely contributed to the fact 
that these nations were able to play a 
leading part in the general annexation of 
the habitable globe which has taken place 
during the last three centuries. 

The fisheries are hero in closest communi¬ 


cation with that other attempt, which his¬ 
torically at least, exercised influence no less 
enduring, to find a passage round North 
America or round Northern Europe and 


England's 
Supremacy 
>f the Seas 


Asia to the east shore of Asia. 
Nothing did so much to promote 
the maritime efficiency of the 
British nation as the lepeated 


attempts that were made to find the North¬ 


west and North-east passages, which began 


with the voyage of the elder Cabot, and 


continued to the middle of the nineteenth 


century. To the Atlantic as a whole 
belongs the high service of having led the 
civilised peoples of the Old World out to 
the open sea from the confines of the 
Mediterranean and other land-locked 


waters ; from the time of Columbus it 


has been a school of technical skill and 


self-reliance. However, its most northern 
part, storm-lashed and ice-bound as it is, 
is in no way inferior to the whole, in this 
respect at leeTst, that it gave to one sole 
nation not otherwise particularly strong, to 
the English, the supremacy over the seas 
of the world within a short three centuries. 


The Atlantic Ocean may be regarded 
as a broad gulf dividing the western and 
eastern shores of the habitable world, 
conceived as a huge band of territory ex¬ 
tending from Cape Hcjrn to Smith Sound ; 
this implies a limitation of our ideas 
regarding the age of the human race. 
Its share in universal history does not 
begin before the moment when the keel 
of the first Norse boat touched the shore 
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n£ Greenland or Helluland. Thus, this sea, 
so important in the development of the 
, general civilisation of modern times, is, 
historically speaking, young, and its 
significance in the history of racial inter¬ 
course is not to be compared with that of 
the Pacific or the Indian Ocean. 

When compared with those ages during 
which these two giants, together with 
our Mediterranean, our Baltic and North 
Seas, made their influence felt upon the 
course of history, traditional or written, 
the thousand years during which the 
Atlantic has influenced history become 
of minor importance. The investigator, 
indeed, who is inclined to regard as 
“ historical ” only those cases in which 
the literary or architectural remains of 
former races have left us information 
upon their deeds and exploits will 
naturally be inclined to leave the Atlantic 
Ocean in possession of its historical youth. 
He, however, who is prepared to follow 
out the ideas upon which this work has 
been based, and do give due weight to all 
demonstrable movements and meetings 
of peoples, which form the first visible 
sign of historical activity upon the lower 
. . planes of human existence, will 

^egmnmgs cons j ( | er t] ie importance of the 

Mankind Atlantic Ocean as extending 
backwards to a very remote 
antiquity. Our views of historical develop¬ 
ment, in so far as they regard mankind 
as the last product of a special branch of 
evolution within the organic world, have 
recently undergone a considerable change; 
the most modern school of anthropologists 
conceives it possible to demonstrate, with 
the help of comparative anatomy, that the 
differentiation of mankind from other 
organisms was a process which began, not 
with the anthropoid apes - that is to say, 
at a period comparatively late both in 
the history of evolution and geologically— 
but at a much earlier point within the 
development of the mammals. 

From a geological and palaeontological 
point of view, however, this conclusion 
carries us far beyond the lowest limits 
previously stated as the beginnings of 
mankind. We reach the Tertiary Age, 
a lengthy period, interesting both for the 
changes which took place within organic 
life and for the expensive alterations that 
appeared upon the surface of the earth. 
The nature and extent of these changes 
must, in so far as the new theory is correct, 
have been of decisive importance for the 


earliest distribution of existing humanity. 

If the theory be true that during the 
Tertiary Age two broad isthmuses ex¬ 
tended from the western shore of the 
modern Old World to modern America, 
then from the point of view of historical 
development there can be no difficulty 
in conceiving these isthmuses as inhabited 

The Atlantic '>? , SettlerS - , 

as a Gulf P t,m * °f I he globe over which at 

of Division th® present day the deep waters 
ol the Atlantic Ocean heave 
would then, in fact, have been not only 
the earliest but also the most important 
scene of n* livity for the fate of mankind. 

As regai Js the later importance of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the collapse of these two 
isthmuses marks the beginning of a period 
which is of itself of such great geological 
length that those first conditions which 
influenced the fate of our race appear to 
its most recent representatives as lost 
in the mists of remote antiquity. After 
the Atlantic Ocean appeared in its present 
form, the inhabitants of the Old World 
had not the slightest communication with 
the dwellers upon the othei shore. The 
Atlantic Ocean then became in fact a 
gulf dividing the habitable world. 

In all times and places mystery and 
obscurity have exercised an attraction 
upon mankind, and thus, too, the Atlantic 
Ocean, bounding as it did the civilisation 
gathered round the Mediterranean, at¬ 
tracted the inhabitants of those countries 
from an early period. As early as the 
second millennium before the birth of 
Christ we find the Phoenicians on its 
shores, and soon afterwards their western 
branch, the Carthaginians. 

-The inducement to venture out upon its 
waves was the need of tin, the demand for 
which increased with the growing use of 
bronze ; and t lie rarity of this metal induced 
them to brave the dangers of the*unknown 
outer sea. However, these two branches 
of the great commercial nations of Western 
Asia did not attain to any great 
Dread of knowledge of the Atlantic 
the Sea Ocean. We arc reminded of the 
reluctance of the towns and re¬ 
publics of Italy to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, though the high seas 
had long been sailed by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, or the cowardice of the 
Hanseatics, who hardly (Fared to approach * 
the actual gates of the ocean, when we find 
these two peoples who ruled for so many 
centuries over the Mediterranean, which 
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is itself of no small extent, unable to 
advance any material distance beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. Even as regards the 
tin trade, the chief labour was probably 
undertaken by the seafaring coast-dwellers 
of separate parts of Western Europe. 
How small in reality were the achieve¬ 
ments of both nations upon the Atlantic 
_ _ is shown by t lie amount ol 

G eek* y * °* ! )ra * sc upon the coast- 

Ci'vilis&tion V,l >' a ^' " f Haimo. ' vllidl ' 

however important for geo¬ 
graphical science, was no great achieve¬ 
ment ot seamanship. It is a characteristic 
feature of all landlocked seas to limit not 
only the view, but also the enterprise of 
the maritime peoples upon their shores. 

In Greek civilisation the Atlantic Ocean, 
as such, is only <>1 theoretical importance. 
A few explorers did, indeed, advance from 
the Mediterranean northwards and south¬ 
wards into the Atlantic. Such were 
Pythcas ol Massilia (about joo n.c.), who 
journeyed beyond Britain to the fabulous 
land ol Thule; his compatriot and con¬ 
temporary, Euthymenes, I ol lowed by 
Kudoxos of ( y/icus (about 150 n.c.) and 
the historian Polybius (about 205-12; n.c.) 
succeeded in reaching different points 
upon the west coast ot Alrica ; but none 
of these undertakings led to any practical 
result. The reason for this fact is to be 
found in the length of a voyage Irom the 
coast ol Greece. which was a far more 
difficult undertaking tor the sailors of those 
days than it now appears. Especially im¬ 
portant, moreover, is the tact that the 
Greeks, although they were the general 
heirs of the Pluenician colonial policy, 
never attempted to overthiow the su¬ 
premacy of the Carthaginians in the 
western half of the Mediterranean Sea. 


For them, therefore, flu* great western 
ocean remained permanently wrapped in 
the obscurity of distance, a fact which 
enabled them to people its illimitable 
breadth with creations of fancy, such as 
Rome’s ff ,e “Atlantis” of Plato; 

Stni* les With * )U * dist ance was too import- 
r 1 ai d an (>bstacle to besuccess- 
lully overcome by their in¬ 
stinct for colonisation and discovery. The 
Atlantic Ocean came into the purview of 
the Romans at the moment when their 
struggles with Carthage for the Iberian 
Peninsula ended definitely in their favour 
(210 b.c.) ; it was not until then that this 
rapidly developing Power in the west of 
the Mediterranean was able to advance 
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from the east coast of Spain to the interior of 
the country and thence to its western coast. 
Notwithstanding the activity of Rome in # 
colonisation, her supremacy in Iberia led 
to no enterprises by sea ; nor were any 
such undertaken by the Romans until they 
had established themselves in Gaul, and 
had thus gained possession of a consider¬ 
able seaboard upon the Atlantic Ocean. 

Tt was in 54 and 55 b.c. that Julius 
Caesar made his voyages to Britain ; a few 
decades later came the advance of Drusus 
and of Gennanicus into the North Sea. 
The nature of these conquests precluded 
adventure upon the open sea. The 1 Romans 
were attempting only to secure their 
natural frontier against the threatened 
encroachments of the Germanic tribes, and 
confined their explorations to the southern 
portion ol tla 1 North Sea. 

During the first thousand yeais after the. 
birth of Christ the North Sea is the. only 
part of the Atlantic Ocean which can be 
demonstrated to ha\e had any cnduiing 
influence upon the luxury of Western 
Europe. The Y'enetj, and other tribes 
inhabiting the western coast of Spain, 
Gaul, and Germany, certainly 
A an iC . adventured their vessels upon 
Legend the open sea southward in con¬ 
tinuation of the primeval trade 
in tin and amber: even the Romans, before 
indefinitely retiring from Britain, math* 
one blither advance during the expedition 
which Cn. Julius Agricola (S4 a.d.) under¬ 
took in tht* seas and bays sun minding 
Great Britain. Of other nations, however, 
we hear nothing dm mg this age which 
would lead us to conclude that they carried 
on communication by means of the ocean 
to any important extent. 

The age preceding the tenth century a.i>. 
is entirely wanting in maritime exploits, 
with the exception of the expedition of 
the Norsemen,.but is, on the other hand, 
rich in legends, the locality of which 
is the Atlantic Ocean. These aie impor¬ 
tant to the history of civilisation by reason 
of their number; they are the most 
striking proof of that general interest 
which was excited, even during the 
“ darkest ” century of Die Middle Ages, 
by the great and mysterious ocean upon 
the west. Historically, too, they are of 
importance for the influence which their 
supposed substratum of geographical fact 
has exercised upon the course of discovery. 
This interest appears, comparatively weak 
at first, in the “Atlantis" legend. The 
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legend, together with many other dements fleet upon the North Sea to repulse their 
terming the geographical lore of classical attacks, and this was the first step made 
Greece, was adopted by the Middle Ages, by the German people in the maritime 
but cannot be retraced earlier than the profession ; though we also see the mer- 
sixtli century. For nearly one thousand chants of Cologne from the year iooo 
years it disappears, with Cosmas Indi- sending their vessels down the Rhine and 
copleustes, that extraordinary traveller over the straits to London, the com- 
and student in whose works the attempt to mcrcial rivalry of Flanders and Northern 
bring all human discovery into harmony . France following them in the 

with the Bible, an attempt characteristic thirteenth century, and about 

of patristic literature, reaches its highest Atlantic the same time, the fleets of the 
point. In the “ Atlantis ” of Plato, Cosmas Easterlings visiting the great 

apparently sees a confirmation of the harbour on the Thames. For the imme- 
tcachings of Moses, which had there placed diate estimation of existing transmarine 
the habitation of the first men: it was not relations on the Atlantic side of Europe, 
until the time ol the Deluge that these men these expeditions are useful starting- 
were marvellously translated to our own points; they have, however, nothing to 
continent. The ten kings ol Atlantis were do with the Atlantic Ocean as a highway 
the ten generations, from Adam to Noah, between the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
The power of legend as a purely theo- spheres. The navigators who opened up 
relical iorce continued alter the first the Atlantic tor this purpose start (id from 
millennium a.1>. only m the north-eastern the point which past history and the 
borders of the Atlantic Ocean. The Baltic, commercial policy of civilised peoples 
owing to its Mediterranean situation, was indicated as the most suitable; that is, 
at that period tjie theatre ol so much from the Mediterranean, 
human activity and progress that it has The sudden expansion of the Moham- 
alieady received special treatment. The medan religion and the Arabian power 
Noith Sea, regarded as a land- over a great portion of the Mediterranean 
in the* mgS locked ocean, was not : ga\e a monopoly ot the whole of the 

North Sea benefited by its position as it trade passing from east to west to the 
has been in the later ages ot masters of Egypt and of the. Syrian ports : 
inter-oceanic communication ; at the same a considerable alteration took place in 
time. Hit 1 coincidence of advantages, small those conditions under which for more 
in the.msehes, but considerable in the than a century commercial exchange had 
aggiegate, have made it more important quietly proceeded between the Far East 
than any other part of the Atlantic Ocean and the West -an alteration, too, greatly 
as an area of traffic. These advantages for the worse. Commercial intercourse 
included one of immeasurable importance became so difficult that the chiel carrying 
to early navigation—namely, a supply of peoples of the Mediterranean, the coin- 
islands which, as formeily in the Mediter- mcrcial city-states, began to consider the 
raiiean. conducted the navigator from possibility of circumventing the obstacles 
point to point ; a further achantage was presented by the Moslem Lower, which not 
the character of its inhabitants, who even the Crusaders had been able to shatter, 
were far too energetic to be contented From the year TJT7 the traders of Venice 
with a country which was by no means and Genoa regularly passed the.^Straits of 
one of those most blessed by nature. Gibraltar to secure their share of that ex- 

llcnce we need feel no surprise at the tensive trade in England and Flanders which 
fact that the North Sea was navigated Traders of ^ iaf everywhere sprung 
in all directions as early as the eighth into prosperity north ot the 

century by the vikings ; their excursions to c ntur Alps, owing to the gieat 

Iceland, Greenland, and to that part of cn ury economic advance made by 

North America which here projects farthest North-west Europe. Almost a generation 
into the ocean, aie fully intelligible when earlier they had advanced from Gibraltar 
we consider the training which the stormy southwards in the direction which should 
North-eastern Atlantic Ocean offered to a have brought them into direct cornmunica- 
nation naturally adventurous. tion with India, according to the geograph- 

The example of the Norsemen was not ical knowledge of that day. This idea is 
generally imitated in Europe at that time, the leading motive in the history of dis¬ 
charges the Great launched, it is true, a covery during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, so far as the history was worked 
out upon the sea. We see it realised in the 
voyage of the brothers Vadino and Guido 
de Vivaldi of Genoa in 1281, and that of 
Ugolino Vivaldi, who in 1291 sailed down 
the west coast of Africa in a ship of 
Teodosio Doria with the object of discover¬ 
ing the sea route to India ; it is an idea 
A . . apparent in the voyages 

T ra * as e made by the Italians to Ma- 
° deira, to the Canaries, and to 

the Azores, enterprises both 
of nautical daring and of geographical im¬ 
portance. Mention must also be made at 
this point of the several advances upon the 
west coast of Africa made by Henry the 
Navigator ; t lus series of attempts occupied 
the whole life of that leniaikuble prince. 

It is true that the Portuguese ot the 
filteenth century, like the Italians before 
them, proposed to use the Atlantic Ocean 
as a means o| communication only up to 
that point where an imaginary western 
mouth ol the Nile came forth from the 
Dark Continent. Not in vain were the 
Arabs the teachers ot the West, both 111 
what they did and 111 what they did not 
undeistand ; their additions to the know¬ 
ledge 1 ol rivei systems aie even more 
superficial than those made by European 
geographers of the Dark Ages. The mis¬ 
take ol the Arabs most fruit till in conse¬ 
quences was their division ol the Upper 
Nile into three aims—one flowing into the 
Mediterranean Irom Egypt, one flowing 
into the Red Sea on the ('oast ol Abyssinia, 
and one flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
on the coast ol North-west Africa. This 
hydrographical myth, ol which a hint 
had been given long before by Ptolemy, 
was transmitted to the West immediately 
by the Arabs. 

It is to the influence of this strange 
theory we must ascribe the attempts 
made by the Italians and also by 
Prince Henry; they hoped to find a 
short cut to the realm of Prester John 
Ail .« and the Elysium of Southern 
p Asia. A common feature 

aU the theories of the time 
as IU...UM. ;i|)(m( |||( . Atlantic ()a , ln js 

the tendency to consider it as the illimit¬ 
able western boundary of the habitable 
world. In the history of discovery, this 
mental attitude continues until the time 
of Columbus, whose westward voyage 
cannot for that very reason be compared 
with any similar undertaking, because it 
was based upon the conception of the world 
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as a closely united band of earth. However, 
in the scientific treatment of the great 
sea upon the west, views and conceptions of 
the world as a united whole had made 
their influence felt almost two centuries 
earlier. The fact that elephants are to be 
found both in Eastern India and Western 
Africa had led Aristotle to suppose that 
the two countries were separated by un 
great expanse of ocean. 

After the Patristic Age, the theory 
was revived by scholasticism upon 
the basis of Asiatic and Greek geo¬ 
graphy. As transmitted by the Aiabs, 
this theory respecting the coniigur ilion 
of the ocean assumed that f'oini which was 
bequeathed by Marinas ol Tvie about 
100 A. i). and by Ptolemy to the Caliphs. 
The Western Ocean, upon this theory, 
was not reduced to the narrow canal which 
Seneca had conceived ; but, computed 
with the length ot the continent which 
formed its shores, it yet remained so 
narrow that a man with the enterprise* of 
Columbus might very ^vell have enter¬ 
tained the plan of finding the eastern 
world by crossing ils*waters westwards. 

Ptolemy had given the extent 


The Coming 
of 

Columbus 


ot the continent between the 
west coast of Iberia and the 


east coast ol Asia as 1X0 ot 
longitude; thus one-half ot the circum¬ 
ference of the globe was left for the ocean 
lying between. He had thus considerably 
reduced the estimate* ol his informant 
Marinus, who had assigned 225" longitude 
for the whol<* e‘\'te*nt ol land, thus leaving 
only I.J5 ’ for the otvan. 

Columbus was more inclined to rely upon 
Marinus, as Paolo Te>scane*lli had estimate'll 
the extent of land at wry nearly the same 
number of degree's as the Tyrian. Re-lying 
upon t he stupendous journeys e>{ Marcei 
Pe>lo and the* travelling monks of the* 
thirteenth anel fourteenth evntiuies. he 
e>l>serve*d that Marinus had estimated his 
225° of longitude only for that part ol 
Eastern Asia which was known to him ; 
wheivas the lae:t was that this continent 
extended far be*yond the eastern boundary 
assumed by Marinus, and should therefore 
be much nearer the ('ape Velde Islands 
than was suppose'd. # Tlfis vie*w strength¬ 
ened Columbus in that tenacity anel en¬ 
durance which enabled him to continue! 
working for his voyage eluring te*n years 
full of disappointments, anel it gave him 
that prudent confidence which is the most 
distinguishing feature of his character. 
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THE AGE AFTER COLUMBUS 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATLANTIC ON THE 
WORLD’S COMMERCE DURING FOUR CENTURIES 


the most remarkable fac ts in the 
^ history ofgeographical discovery is the 
failure ol the discoverer of the New World 
to recognise i» in its true character as ail 
independent portion ol the earth's surface ; 
EoIuiiiImk died in tlie belief that he had 
sailed on loin occasions to tlie (‘astern and 
southern shores of Asia, and to his last 
breath remained faithful to that picture of 
the globe which has aheadv been described. 

His rontemporaiies weie under tin* 
same delusion. This adherence to old 
beliefs regaiding-,the hydrography of the 
globe* has produced, the characteristic cir¬ 
cumstance that, in political history and in 
the history ol exploration, the Pacific and 
Atlantic an* closely linked, until the year 
151J, wh *ii Nline/ de Balboa descended 
from the heights ol Darien to the shore of 
_ . w .. the southern sea. Tin* Pacific 

Epoch-Making an(1 Al]anti( . < )cean , wm . 

t . oy Jf. e .° . considered as forming one 

the Victoria 1 • 1 i 1 . ,, 

sea. which lay between the 

western and eastern slioies ot an enor¬ 
mous continental island, the Indian Ocean 
being nothing more than an indentation 
facilitating communication to the western 
si 10re. It was not until the return of the 
Victoria from th* voyage of circum¬ 
navigation undertaken by Magalhaes that 
Europe leanij that -between the western 
and eastern shoies of their own world there 
lay, not the narrow sea they had expected 
to find, but two independent oceans, 
divided by a double continent, narrower 
and running more nearly north than south, 
and possessing all the characteristics of an 
independent quarter of flu* globe. 

An entirely new picture of the world 
then arose before the civilisation of the 
age -new in the‘influence it was to exert 
upon the further development of the 
history of mankind, which had hitherto 
run an almost purely continental course. 
In every age, from that of tlie early 
Aceadians to that of Hanseatic ascendancy 
in the Baltic, the sea has ever been used 


as a means of communication. Before 
the year 1500 a.d. we see the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Indian Ocean with all their 
branches, as well as tin* North Sea and the 
Baltic, in constant use by mankind, and 
during that long period we know of a whole 
_ series of powers founded upon 

... ... purely maritime supremacy. 

w . But the political and economic 

s history oven of those peoples 
whose power was apparently founded upon 
pine maritime supremacy has been every¬ 
where and invariably conditioned by 
changes and displacements in their respec¬ 
tive hinterlands ; even sea powers so 
entirely maritime as the Plrvnician and 
Punic medi.Tval Mediterranean powers 
and the Hanseatics have been invariably 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the 
overwhelming influence of tie* Old World. 

To those peoples their seas appeared, no 
doubt, as mighty centres of conlliet ; but 
to 11s, who are accustomed to remember 
the unity underlying individual geograph¬ 
ical phenomena, these centres ol historical 
action give an impression of narrow bays, 
even of ponds. On and around them a 
vigorous period of organic action may 
certainly have developed at times, but 
their importance to the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of human life surpasses very 
little their spatial dimensions. 

After the age* of the great .discoveries 
history loses its continental character, 
and tiie main theatre of historical events 
is gradually transferred to the sea. At 
the same* time, the co-existence of separate 
. historical centres of civilisa- 
c t antic t - (m comos gradually to a 

g f. ncy close, and history becomes 
of Education u ., )r]d . wi( | ( . The leap, how- 

ever, which tin* population of Europe was 
then forced to make from its own con- 
venient landlocked seas to the unconfined 
ocean was too great to be taken without 
some previous training. This training the 
Atlantic Ocean provided in full; in fact, 
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during the sixteenth century its historical 
importance begins and ends with the task 
of educating European nations to capacity 
for w(frld supremacy. No other sea upon 
The surface of the globe has exercised such 
an influence, nor was any sea so entirely 
suited as a training ground by configura¬ 
tion or position. The Pacific Ocean lies 
T entirely apart from this ques- 

e aci ic |j on . p rom 1513 the task natu- 

allOceans ra ^y P^ced before the white 
races was that of learning to 
sail this sea, the greatest of all oceans, and 
apparently the richest in prospects. Its 
importance is chiefly as a battlefield ; it 
has nothing to do with military training. 

In this respect the Indian Ocean can 
also be omitted particularly for geo¬ 
graphical reasons, though at the same 
time the chief obstacle to its extensive use 
by European nations is its lack of some 
natural communication with the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Compared with these hindrances, 
the political obstacles, varying in strength 
but never wholly absent, raised by the 
Moslem powers of Syria and Egypt are of 
very secondary importance. How im¬ 
portant the first obstacle has over been is 
shown by the results of the piercing of it 
in modern times by an artificial water¬ 
way, which is kept open by treaty to the 
ships of every nation. 

Speaking from the standpoint of uni¬ 
versal history, we may sav that the 
Mediterranean has exercised a retrograde 
influence upon humanity, even more so 
than the Baltic. Both seas conferred 
great benefits upon the inhabitants of 
their shores, and indeed the Mediterranean 
gave so much that we may speak of a 
Mediterranean civilisation which had 
lasted for thousands of years, and did not 
end until the growing economic, political, 
and intellectual strength of Northern and 
Southern Europe transferred the historical 
centre of gravity from this inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean itself. 

But neither of these two 
seas enabled the inhabitants 


Influence of the 
Mediterranean 
on Humanity 


on its shores to take the lead 
upon the ocean, when the 
fulness of time appeared with the westward 
voyage of Columbus, the eastward voyage 
of Vasco da Gama, and the circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe by Magalhaes. These 
fcseas renounced th§ claims which they pre¬ 
ferred before that great decade, if not to 
be regarded as the transmitters of civili¬ 
sation and history, yet to be considered 


as a history and as a civilisation. We do 
not see either Venice or Genoa crossing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or the Hanseatics 
crossing the Skagerrack or the Straits oi • 
Dover, with the object of taking their 
share in the struggle that was beginning 
for maritime supremacy. Those powers 
were sufficiently skilled in seamanship to 
maintain their supremacy within their 
own narrow circles, but their experience 
was insufficient to enable them to venture 
upon the open seas surrounding the globe. 

A strict and thorough maritime educa¬ 
tion has been from flu* ago of discovery 
the fundamental condition for the attain¬ 
ment of the position of a modern civilised 
power in the hard struggle between 
races and peoples. Of the nations whose 
voices are heard with respect in the 
councils of peoples, there is none which 
does not consider itself permanently 
equipped and armed for the wide and 
mighty political and economic struggle 
upon the stage of the world ; lor ot tin* 
original combatants on the scene those 
who have obviously rental"nod \i<torious 
were forced to gain th<*ir carlv experience 

. , . in the haul school ol maiitime 

The Atlantic . , 1 

stniggle. rinse original com- 

* s * ,, batants weie Spain and l’ort- 

ngal upon one hand. Holland, 
England, and France upon the other, and 
the scene ol struggle was tin* Atlantic 
Ocean. As regards Spain and Portugal, it 
is a remai kable fact that this sea con¬ 
cerned them only temporal ily and within 
definite limits, thanks to the Bapal edict 
of May (>th, 1403, which divided the 
world between tin* two Romance powers 
at the outset of their career of colonisation 
on conditions which placed their bound¬ 
aries within the Atlantic Ocean itself. 

This line of demarcation was to run from 
north to south at a distance <*>f 100 leagues 
from the Cape Verde Islands, extended to 
370 by the Treaty of Tordesillas ot June. 
7th, iqqq. Thus, as soon appeared, the 
main portion of the New World tell within 
the Spanish half, and only the east of 
.South America was given to the Portu¬ 
guese. The importance of their American 
possessions was naturally overshadowed 
by the* far more* imporym* tasks which fell 
to the share of the little Portuguese 
nation in the Indian Qcean during the 
next 150 years. Brazil served primarily as 
a base for the further voyage to India and 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was impossible 
to make it a point of departure for further 
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Portuguese acquisitions, as the Spaniards 
opposed every step in tin's direction on the 
basis ol the treaties of partition. 

During the lirst half of the sixteenth 
century other European powers besides 
England and Holland crowded into the 
north of the Atlantic Ocean in pursuit 
of tin* same objects ; we find not only 
French explorers and fishermen, but also 
Spaniards and Portuguese, in the Polar 
waters of the American Atlantic. How¬ 
ever, none of flu* other nations pursued 
their main object with such tenacity 
the two first-named peoples, above all, 
the English; the pel iod between 157b 
and ibjj belongs entirely to them, and 
was occupied without interruption by 
their constant endeavours to discover 
the north-west passage. 

The reward, however, which the English 
people gained lrom their stern school ol 
experience in the northern seas was one of 
high importance. England then was 
unimportant lrom a geographical point of 
view, and a noneptity in the commercial 
lehitinns ol the world at large ; but it was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
entury that clear evidence 


England’s 
Great Power 
on the Sea 


was forthcoming that the com¬ 
munication by water between 


]>aflin Hay and the Henng 
Straits, though existing, was of no use 
for navigation. Hut the high nautical 
skill, the consciousness of strength, and 
the resolve to eonlront any task by sea 
with adequate science and skill- m short, 
tin* unseen ad\antages which the English 
nation gained from these gieal Arctic 
expeditions, and iioin their slighter efforts 


in the first half ol the sixteenth century, 
proved ot far higher importance than the 
tangible results achieved. It was these 
long decades of struggle against the 
unparalleled hostilities of natural obstacles 
that made the English mariners masters 
on every other sea, and taught the English 
nation what a vast reserve of strength 
they had within themselves. 

In considering the historical career of this 
extraordinary island-people from the six¬ 
teenth century onwards, we are forced to 
regard modern history as a whole lrom the 
standpoint of national Arctic exploration, 
although this is far too confined for our 
purposes as compared with the sum total 
of forces operative throughout the world. 
During the age when maritime skill was 
represented by the city republics in the 
Mediterranean and the Northmen in the 


of Spain and 
Portugal 


North Sea and the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
already hilly occupied with their own 
domestic affairs, the Moorish domination. 
Their first advance in the direction of 
nautical skill was not made until a con¬ 
siderable time after the liberation - of 
Lisbon from the Moorish yoke (1147), when 

~ the magnificent harbour at Ihc 

Decadence in()uth (){ the Tagus ha(1 be¬ 
come more and more a centre 
tor Flemish and Mediterranean 
trade ; even then it was found necessary 
to call in all kinds of Italian teachers 
of the nautical art. It was only slowly 
and at the cost of great effort that Spain 
and Portugal became maritime peoples; 
and their subjects were never seafarers in 
flic sense in which the term is applied to 
the English and Dutch ol the present day, 
to the Norwegians, or even to the Malays. 

Indeed, the pci iod of their greatness 
gives us rather the impression oi an age 
of ecstasy, a kind of obsession which can 


seize* upon a whole nation and inspire them 
to brilliant exploits for a century, but 
which results in an even greater reaction 
so soon as serious obstacles to t heir activity 
make themselves h it. Only thus can we 
explain tlu* lact that these two peoples, 
once of world-wide power, disappeared with 
such extraordinary rapidity and so entirely 
lrom the world-wide ocean. The last 
Spanish fleet worthy of consideration was 
destioyed off the Downs by the Dutch 
lieutenant-admiral. Marten Harper! zoon 
Tromp, in Tb jq ; about the same period 
the Portuguese were also considered the 
worst sailois in Europe. 

The Dutch and the French held their 
ground more tenaciously. In both cases 
Arctic training ran a somewhat different 
course than in the case of the English. 
During tlu* sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


Thc Age of 

Maritime 

Enterprise 


furies they certainly took pant in the 
attempt to discover the north-west and 
north-east passages; with a temac.it y 
highly praiseworthy they ap¬ 
plied themse*Ivcs to the more 
practical end of Arctic deep-sea 
fisheries and sealing. That such 
occupations could provide a good school of 
maritime training is proved by the energy 
with which the Dutch, and afterwards the 
English and the French, made the great 
step from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean ; further evidence is also to be seen 
in the unusually strong resistance which 
the two colonial powers in the seventeenth 
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A Period 
of Licensed 
Piracy 


and eighteenth centuries were able to offer 
to their most dangerous rival, the rapidly 
growing power of Hreat Britain. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the historical character of the Atlantic 
Ocean undergoes a fundamental change. 
From the beginning of the period of great 
disco\ erics its special destiny had been to 
provide a maritime training 
lor the nations of North-west 
Europe, and to make these 
nations sufficiently strong for 
successful resistance to the two powers of 
Spain and Portugal, for whom the supre¬ 
macy of the world seemed reserved by 
their geographical position, the world-wide 
activ ity of their discoverers, and the pro¬ 
nouncements of the Pope. Maritime 
capacity they had attained by their bold 
ventures in the Arctic and Antarctic 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean ; the struggle 
was tought out by these nations inde¬ 
pendently or in common in the seas to 
the south either oi their own continent 
or of the West Indies. 

We relei to the great epoch ot the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch wars against the “ invin¬ 
cible ” tlrets ot Philip II.; it was a period, 
too, oi that licensed piracy. almost equally 
iruitlul in political consequences, which 
was earned on in the waters ol East 
Ameiica by representatives ol all the 
three northern powers. The Noith Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Mediterranean have all 
been scourged by pirates at one time and 
anot her ; and in all three cases the robbers 
plied their trade 1 so vigorously and toi so 
long a time that the historian must take 
account oi them. 


This older form of piracy was undertaken 
by ruffians beyond the pale of law, who 
were every mail’s enemy and no man’s 
friend, and plundered all alike as oppor¬ 
tunity occurred, it being everybody’s duty 
to crush and extirpate them when possible. 
Bui towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury a different state of affairs prevailed on 
Powers the Atlantic Ocean. After the 
Seeking a discovery of America as an inde- 
New Route P rll( ^‘ nt continent, it became a 
question ot liie and death for 
the North-west European powers, which 
had grown to strength in the last century, 
to find an exit from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the riches of the eastern countries of the 
Old World. It was possible that this exit 
was to he found only in the south, in view 
of the constant ill-success of expeditions 
towards the Pole ; and to secure the pos¬ 


session of it in that quarter was only 
possible by the destruction of the two 
powers that held it. This attempt was 
undertaken and carried through in part by 
open war, in part by piracy, which w as not 
only secretly tolerated but openly sup¬ 
ported by governments and rulers. 

No stronger evidence is forthcoming for 
flu* value at t ached to these weapons and 1 he 
free use of them during the last ten years 
ot Elizabeth's reign than the honourable, 
positions ot Sir Thomas Cavendish, Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. On April 4U1, 15S1, 
the maiden queen went on board Drake’s 
ship, concerning which the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador had lodged a complaint ot piracy 
on its return from the circumnavigation of 
the globe, and dubbed hnn knight. 

This irrepressible advance on t lu* part of 


Scenes of 
the Nations' 
Conflicts 


Hit' North-west poweis towards the eaO 
ol the Old Woild is closciv connected with 
the fact that the struggle for maritime 
supremacy was confined to the Atlantic 
Ocean only for a short period : no sooner 
had England and Holland become con¬ 
scious ot their strength than we find both 
powers 111 tin 1 East Indies, and 
, on t he west coast ol Ameiica; 
in short, whoiever it was pos¬ 
sible to deprive the two older 
powers ol the choicest pioducts ot their 
first and most valuable colonies. So early 
as I5<)5 Cornelis dr Houtman sailed with 
tour Dutch ships to Java and 1 1 it- neigh¬ 
bouring islands; he was lollowed shortly 
aiterwards by the English and Danes. 

When tlu- North-west European powers 
began to extend their em 1 oaehineuts 
beyond the limits of the Atlantic Ocean, 
this latter natuially ceased to be what 
it had been tor a century pas* the 
main theatre ot the naval war ; not 
that it became any more peaceful during 
the next tw r o ceaiturics. On the contrary, 
the struggles which broke out amongst the 
victorious adversaries alter the expulsion 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards from 
their dominant position were even more 
violent and enduring than those ot earlier 
days. This conflict, too, was largely 
fought out in the Indian Ocean, but it was 
waged with no less lerpeity on the Atlantic. 

The great length of the two coast lines 
which confine the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
general strength and growing capacity of 
the states ot North-west Europe, led to 
the result that, during the course of the 
last three centuries, repeated changes 
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have taken place both in the locality and 
vigour of the struggle for the supremacy 
of this ocean, and also in the personality 
of the combatants. Among these latter we 
find Portugal and Spain long represented 
after their rapid decadence. In the first 
decades of the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese colonies on tin* coast of Upper 
Guinea fell quickly one after the other into 
the hands of the Dutch ; Elima was con¬ 
quered in 15 ; in it>42 Brazil fell into 

the hands of Holland, after eighteen years’ 
struggle 1 , though nineteen years later s 
it was restored to Portugal for an 
indemnity of (800,000; in it>51 the Dutch 
seized and held tor 115 years the important 
position of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the West Indies the division of 
the Spanish possessions began from ib2i 
with the foundation of the Dutch West 
Indian Company, “ that band of pnates 
on t he look-out for shares.” In the course 
nt the next ten years the majority of the 
Lesser Antilles were taken from their old 
Spanish owners, Jn 1O55 Cromwell took 
possession of Jamaica. The rest of the 
Greater Antilles remained Spanish for acon- 
F.’vhi h\r Hderably longer period ; Hayti 


Fight for the | R .j ( | ()ll j its eastern ]>art until 
S - re T y 1821. and Cuba and Porto Rico 

of the Seas 

remained Spanish until ibqS. 
The combatants 111 North-west Europe 
aie divided into groups, according to then 
respective impoitance; on the one hand. 
tlu 1 three powers ot England. Holland, and 
Bramv. each ot which has made enormous 
efforts to secure the supremacy of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and. on the 
ot hei hand. I )eiimai k, Sweden, and Prussia, 
which ] mi sued objects pymanlv commer¬ 
cial and on a smaller scale. Their efforts on 
the Alrican coast arc marks ot the rising 
importance then generally attached to 
trans-oceanic enterprise, and tonn points 
of departure ot more or less importance 111 
the histories of the states concerned ; but 
in the history ol the Atlantic Ocean all of 
these are events of but temporary import¬ 
ance compared with the huge struggle 
between the other three powers. 

The beginnings of this struggle, as far as 
England and Holland are concerned, go 
back to the foundation of the English East 
India Company ; the first serious outbreak 
took place upon the promulgation of the 
Navigation Act by the commonwealth on 
October qth, 1651. Henceforward English 
history is largely the tale of repeated 
efforts to destroy the Dutch supremacy, at 


first in home waters, afterwards upon the 
Atlantic, lastly on the Indian Ocean. This 
policy produced the three great naval 
wars of i(>5g i(>54, if>f>4—if>f>7. and 1672- 
1(174, which, without resulting in decisive 
victory for the English, left them free to 
proceed with the second portion of their 
task, tin 1 overthrow of French sea power and 
r the acquisition of predomin- 

w ana* in the commerce ot 1 he 

L»nd Id Sea wo ' lfl - J ud K wl tllc I’™-* 

stake, this struggle, must rank 

amongst tlu* greatest of modern times. 
It began in 1688, when Louis XIV. opened 
his third war of aggression ; it continued, 
with some cessations of hostilities, until 
tlu; Congress of Vienna (1814 1815). 

The struggle was carried on at many 
points. A land war in India (1740-1760! 
derided the tutuie of the Indian Ocean. 
The contest to seruie conimiiiiEalions 
with that on‘an was fought out in 
Egypt (1708-1801) and at the ('ape (1806); 
but the 111am conflicts were waged on the 
seaboard ot the Atlantic or on its waiters. 
Supremacy 111 the Atlantic meant supre¬ 
macy in the. win Id until the age. of 
steam began and the Suez ('anal opened 
a new mute to the lout her East. 

Some events which are otherwise ot 
secondary impoitance deserve notice be¬ 
cause they prove how much the cunent 
estimate of the Atlantic’s importance 
changed in the course of the struggle. 
Tangier came into the hands <>t England in 
1 06 2 as the dowrv ot Catharine of Braganza, 
tlu 1 queen of Cliailes II. ; it was given up 
in 1684 on the ground that it cost more 
than it brought 111. Twenty yeais later 
English opinion as to the value ot Tangier 
had been materially modified ; and 
Gibraltar, on the opposite shore, was 
seized in 1704. Since then England has 
never relaxed her hold upon this fortress ; 
it has been repeatedly strengthened and 
defended under the greatest difficulties. 
W ere Tangier an English possession to-day, 

, English it would certainly re¬ 
value ** S even though it were to cost 

, w> ., . infinitely more than the yearly 
vote ol (40,000 which England 
has expended on Gibraltar for the last 
two centuries. Equally significant is the 
attitude of England towards the solitary 
isle of St. Helena. The Portuguese, by 
whom it was discovered in 1502, w T ere 
content to found a little church on the 
island ; the Dutch noticed St. Helena so 
tar to destroy the church in 1600. But 
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tlie East India Company, upon acquiring 
it in 1650. recognised its importance by 
establishing upon it the fort of St. Janies. 
Tht* island, however, was not appreciated 
at its lull value* until the English supremacy 
in the Indian Ocean and until Australia 
had been founded; that is, not before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
- The taking over of St. Helena 

« f ? a by the English Government in 

a British 1 1 1 4 

„ . 1M5 was the logical sequel to 

the occupation ol the Cape. 
Both of these n(*w possessions were 
intended to serve as calling stations on the 
main line ol ocean traffic. It was not until 
tin* opening of the Suez Canal that this 
line declined in importance. The main 
route now runs from Gibraltar, by Malta 
and Cyprus, to Egypt. Berim, and Aden. 

'fhe eastern part of the Atlantic has 
served, like the Indian Ocean, as an ante¬ 
room 1o the Pacific. 'Fhe first explorers 
of the Atlantic, and those powers which 
first seized strategic points in it, had the 
Pacific lor their ultimate object. The 
opening of the Suez Canal has taken away 
this cliaiacteristie of the Atlantic, which 
is now important for its own sake alone*. 

'Hie political history of the Atlantic 
begins upon its western seaboard, though 
not so early as tin* history of exploration 
might lead us to expect. In the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies ot South and 
Central Ameiiea a vicious system ol 
government acted as a bar to politic al and 
economic development. In the French and 
English colonies of North America pro¬ 
gress was slow, owing to the existence 
ot physical obstacles. Independent deve¬ 
lopment began m the American continent 
with the Declaration of Independence. 

The American War of Independence 
maiks fiom yet another point of view a 
turning-point in the history of the Atlantic 
Ocean. t Alter the Convention of Tor- 
desillas. in i-foq, Spain had ruled supreme 
in the Atlantic, and had almost put her 
F , authoiity in a position above 

Shattered ,il< ' l ,, * sil)ili 'y of challenge 
Navy when she attempted to use Hol¬ 

land as a base for attacking 
England, the second of her rivals as an 
instillment lor the destruction of the first. 
The Treaty of Paris (17b}) gave England a 
similar # position of predominance in the 
North Atlantic, since it definitely excluded 
the French from North America and left 
their navy in a shattered condition. The 
treaty created a marc clan inn on a great 
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France’s 

Shattered 

Navy 

England, 


scale, and for the last time ; under it 
England for the first time realised the 
object towards which her policy had been 
directed for the last two hundred years! 
This situation, the most remarkable which 
the Atlantic had witnessed since the days 
of Columbus, lasted for over thirteen 
years. It was not at once destroyed by the 
Declaration of Independence {177b), but 
the growth of the United States introduced 
a change into the existing conditions. 

England’s position was altered lor the 
worse ; and the North Atlantic began to 
play a new part in the history of the 
world. Hitherto there had been a move¬ 
ment from east to west ; this was now 
reversed l>v slow degrees. Europe had 
acted upon America ; America began at 
the open ng of the nineteenth century to 
react upon Europe ; and now. at the 
beginning of the* twentieth century, 
America has become a factor, sometimes 
a disturbing and unwelcome factor, in 


European complications. 

The American War oi f Independence was 
a chapter in the conflict lor colonial and 
commercial powei between England and 


Brilliant 
Era in British 
History 


France. The United State's 
were hugely indebted to 
French suppoi t tor theii \ 10- 
tory. The dcsiie to obliterate 


the* humiliation ot the Treaty ot Pans and 


to avenge tlu* loss of vast traetsoi territory 
in America and India had proved too much 
lor the French. Their interference was 


rej>aid with interest by the British : for 
a long period the French marine was swept 
lrom the seas ; for a considerable portion 
ot the nineteenth century Biitam 
monopolised the seas ot the whole world. 
Next to the period of Atlantic supremacy, 
from 17b ; to 177b, that which followed the 
Peace of 1815 is thv most brjlliant in the 
“rough island story” oi the Biilish. 
Geographical conditions wen* favourable 
to them. Bui’"they also showed a quality 
which few nations have possessed the 
power of not only recognising, but also 
ol securing, their true interests. 

With the two conventions of peace 
concluded at Paris on May 30th. 1814, and 
November 20th, or with the closing act 
of the Vienna Coqgrdss on June qth, 
1815, the Atlantic Ocean begins a new 
period of its historical importance. In 
those conventions Britain had certainly 
condescended to return to her former 


masters some portion of the colonial prizes 
that she had gained during the last twenty 
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years. These concessions were, however, 
of very little importance compared with 
the extent and the economic and strate¬ 
gical value of that increase to which the 
island kingdom could point upon the 
Atlantic Ocean alone. Even at that time 
these concessions were more than counter¬ 
balanced by Britain’s retention ol the Cape, 
and the claims which such a position 
implied to the whole of South Africa. 

Tobago and Santa Lucia in the West 
Indies, and Guiana in .South America were 
to be considered, under these circum¬ 
stances, as accessions all the more welcome 
to Britain. These possessions could not 
compensate tor the irrevocable loss of the 
North American colonies, but they ini]died 
an increase in the area of operations from 
which she could contentedly behold tlu; 
development oi the strong and independent 
lite in tin' New World. The rocky island 
of Heligoland, which had been united to 
Britain in 1814 lor seventy-six years, 
narrow as it was. was only too well placed 
to dominate commercially and strategically 
both the Skagerrack and particularly the 
mouths ol t he Weser and El he: it gave Eng - 
. . laud the position, so to speak, 

r 1 1 & i n () j over the slow 

rc , on ^ nan growth of Germany and the 

on the Ocean ^ J , .. 

no less slow recovery oi Den- 


maik. Britain's maritime predominance 
after the conclusion ol the great European 
wais was so strong, and the transmarine 
relations into which sin* had entered in 
the comse oi the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries were also so numerous, 
that this eneigetic nation could not fail 
to draw the fullest possible 4 advantage in 
every quarter ol the wortd from the posi¬ 
tion Which she occupied at the moment. 

The period of England's unlimited pre¬ 
dominance in the Atlantic ()cean, which she 
had gained at some cost to her own strength 
by the wars against France (1755 - 17L-;), 
had been too short for the completion of 
those transmarine objects which she had 
in view ; but after 1815 she alone of 
all the powers not only found herself 
at the height of her strength, but had also 
the additional advantage of being able 
to avail herself of a longer period of time 
to strengthen her* position in other 
respects precisely as she pleased. Then it 
was that Britain extended her Indian 
colonial empire in every direction, founded 
an equally valuable sphere of rule in 
Australia, and established herself in South 
Africa and on the most important points 


along the Indian Ocean. I11 view of these 
undertakings, which claimed the whole 
of her attention, Britain had but little 
energy to spare during this period tor the 
Atlantic Ocean. The occupation ol the 
Falkland Islands to secure the passage 
of the Straits of Magellan, in 184-;, tlie 
occupation of Lagos as the obvious exit 

_ from the Sudan district of 

The Rapid (>lltral Afri( . a iu thc ycar 

row o iNbi. and finally the beginning 

Steam Power , . . . f h , *7 

ol the further development ot 

a limited trade on several other points on 
the West Coast of Africa—these were at 
that time the only manifestations of 
British activity on the Atlantic shores. 

The increase in flit 4 value of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the nations of the world at large 
only began with the coincidence of a large 
number of new' events. Ol these the 
earliest is the surprisingly rapid growth 
of steam power tor the purpose of trails- 
Atlantic navigation. Not only W'cre the 
two shores of the ocean brought consider¬ 
ably nearer for the purpose of commercial 
exchange than was ever possible with the 
old sailing-vessels, but passenger traffic 
was increased : emigration from Europe 
to the New World on the scale on which 
it has been carried out since 1840 was 
only possible with the help ol steam traffic. 

The European Powers of the last two- 
thirds ol the nineteenth century have not 
yet fully realised the importance, either 
lrom an economic or political point ol view, 
of the emigration to the United States, a 
phenomenon remarkable not only for its 
extent, but for the unanimity ot its object ; 
yet the states thereby chiefly affected 
had already drawn general attention to 
the fact. This piocess ot emigration and 
its results only forced themselves upon the 
general notice upon either side ot the 
ocean after the youthful constitution of 
the United States ol North America had 
coalesced into a permanent body politic and 
had developed a new race, by a fusion, 
unique in the history of 
ew ace ] mman jty () f that growing 
. c * c op ? population which streamed to 
it from every country ot the 
world; and. finally, when this new nation 
had applied its energies to the exploita¬ 
tion of the enormous wealth of natural 
riches iu its broad territory. J 

This highly important point was reached 
considerably earlier than any human 
foresight could have supposed, owing to the 
unexampled rapidity of the development 
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of the United States ; and its importance of that development has been that home 

holds good not only for the Atlantic production not only suffices for the personal 

Ocean but for the habitable globe. So needs ot the United States, but has intro- 

early as 1812 the United States, when dneed a formidable and increasing compri¬ 
se arcely out. of its childhood, had de- tion with European wares in Asia, Alrica, 
dared war upon the mighty maritime and the South Seas, or has even beaten 

power of Britain, for reasons of conuner- them on their own ground ; moreover, the 
cial politics. In consequence, the United abundance of economic' advantages has 
States seceded, somewhat in- transformed the previous character of 
„ e n ‘ tc gloriously, and paid for its trans-Atlantic navigation materially to the 
f ^ C R 6 fh^t attempt at trans-oceanic advantage ol the United States, 
rom ri am a ^ r( . ss j on by confining itself It is hardly likely that the bewildering 
toils own internal affairs lor a long period ; number of trans-Atlantic lines ol steam 
in particular! the proclamation of the and sailing ships will in any way diminish 
Monroe doctrine on September 2nd, 182;;, in the face of the North American trust, 
is to be considered as a political act materi- which was earned out in 1002. But 
ally affecting the Atlantic Ocean. American eontiol ovei British trans- 

As a matter ol lact. the doctrine still re- Atlantic' line's and cei lain Continental 
mains in force, notwithstanding the selfish Inn's most certainly implies a weakening 
demands oi Fiance' upon Mexico in i8bi, of Furopean predominance. Henrelor- 
and certain views apparently entertained waicl the Atlantic' Ocean loses its old 
by Britain and (iennany with regard to character and becomes a great Mediter- 
Soutli America, as the' American Frc'ss ranean sen. Tlir teaching ol Inslory 
affirmed, during the disturbances concern- shows us that its liutlier development is 
ing Venezuela. To this sense* ol their own likely to pioeced in Wiis dirc'ction : so 
military and naval insufficiency is chielly much is ]>lam from,the development of 
to be ascribed flic* fact that the trails- circumstances 011 cither side of the' 
marine' efforts ol the* United State's were* , Atlantic. Our Furopean 

applied fusl oi all to the Pacific Ocean, which ^ IC s Mediten .mean and Baltie' are 

is turned away trom Kurope. although the p eve j U 0 ment not. ]n'ilia|>s, entirely paiallel 
Furopean side still forms their histoiieal vc eases, owing to 1 heir compara- 

coast. Between 1N70 and 18S0 Ameriea lively smalleT area : ye'l tlie historv which 
seemed her influence in Hawaii, while at lias been worked out iijiou their ic'spcetive 
the' same time she* succeeded in establish- slimes is in its main features iwaily 
ing herself in Samoa. It was not until she identical. Whether we* consider the 
advanced t<) the position of a leading state' Pheenie ians and Carthaginians. the* Ionie* 
in lespect ot population and resomccs Creeks, or tlu* modern Fiench on the 
that she ventured any similar ste'ps upon shore's of the* Meeliterranean. or tin 11 our 
tlie Atlantic side, and even then lie‘i attacks atte'iition to the* Hanse* towns 01 the 
were directed only against the Spaniards, Swedes upon the* Baltic, the* icsult is Hit* 
who had grown old and weak. same*. First of all, wo find tentative 

The war oi t8<)8 was the first great efforts at occupation of (lie* opposite 
transmarine 1 effort on the* part <>1 the short's. Plurmcia • occupvs* Carthage; 
United States. By their action at that (j recce et>lonises Asia Minor: loanee, 
time they openly broke with tlie'ir former Algicis and 'funis ; and Sweden, Finland 
tradition of self-confinement to their own and Esthouia. In this way penn incut 
territory ; for that reason, above all lines ot communication are. slowly de- 
America a °fhers, the United States veloped, though the mother country for 
. w have become a factor in the a long period remains the only base. 
Politics ° r P°Itties of the rest of the Independent commercial and individual 
world, not on account of the life on the part of the colony only appeals 
military capacity which they then dis- as a third step. Both % tlie Carthaginians 
played: any European power could have and the (ireeks of Asia Minor surpassed 
done as^much either by land or sea. Far their mother countries not only 111 the 
more important to Furopean civilisation extent and organisation of their economic 
1 than their military development is the development but also by the boldness 
economic development of North America, with which they carried it out. Apply- 
which has advanced almost in geometrical ing these conclusions to the Atlantic 
progression. The immediate consequence Ocean, the prospects before the Old 
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World seem somewhat dnubltul; even 
tn-day, many an individual illicit find 
i»oo(\ reason lov characterising the nun*. 
Soundless ocean as a future marc clausum, 
access to whirl i is to depend upon American 
favour. In any case, the times when the 
European Lowers could rightly regard the 
Atlantic' Ocean as their special domain by 
right of inheiitance arc* past for ever. 
Probably, alter the opening of the Central 
American Canal, the Pacific Ocean and 
the 1 countries upon its shores will become 
more prominent than hitherto ; however, 
the 1 general direction of American life 
will 1 emain as before, directed towards 
Europe* and the 1 Atlantic Ocean. 

"fhe leasons for this are* both historical 
and geographical. Histoiically speaking, 
the* closest national and political legations 
conjoin both shores <»1 the Atlantic 
Ocean. 11 is (rue 1 that, when viewed in 
the* light o 1 the 1 rapid growth of modern 
lilt 1 , the 1 dates ot the- foundation of the 
South and North American colonies appear 
considerably remote^, \< me the 1 loss Ih .izil 
at the piescnt day considers herself a 
daughter ot Portugal? and the united pio- 
vmrrs of Canada recogmst* 

rosperous their oligill ll])Oll the 1 other 
States of North sj(U , n( (hi . A ; |ii]i1u , 

merita old lies of relationship tend 

to reappear with renewed iorce. In the 1 
fuianeiai yeariSqo I St) i j* 4 per cent. ni the 1 
United States imports went through New 
Oilcans, pel cent, through San Francisco, 
hut no less than 8i*5 ]»ei cent, through the 
gieal haihouisol the Atlantic coast. More¬ 
over. notwithstanding the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the West, the most populous and 
the most commercially pcftverlul colonics 
and states ot North America arc* to he found 
on the Atlantic c oast ; the great towns, the 
most important centres ot political and 
intellcctu.il life*, are also situated upon 
the shores that look towards Europe. 

The indissoluble character of these 
historical relations is reflected almost 
identically in the 1 geographical conditions. 
To a modem steamship even the great 
breadth ot the Pacific is but a comparative 
trifle, and this means ot rapid communi¬ 
cation is proportionately a more powerful 
influence in the rfar^pwer seas. It was 
not until steam navigation had been 
developed that the full extent of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans was explored. 
In the case ot the Atlantic the date of 
exploration is much more remote, but this 
ocean has profited to an infinitely greater 


extent than the* two former by the new 
means of communication. The advantage 
of friendly shores lying beyond its harbours 
favoured extensive sailing voyages ever 
since 14^2, and this advantage naturally 
exists in increased extent for steam 
navigation. The general shortness of the 
lines of passage is more than a mere 
Relations of Phenomenon, 

the Old and 1 "'P™ 11 ? ‘‘conomtcally. 

New Worlds” Urm & t,u ' countries and 
continents into closer relation. 
Britain and North America are not only 
more closely related anthropologically and 
ctlmographically, hut at the present 
day they carry on a larger interchange of 
commercial products than any other two 
countries. Improved communication be¬ 
tween the harbours of these two countries 
is certainly not the ultimate cause of the 
two phenomena above mentioned. 

Upon the west of flu 1 Atlantic Ocean the 
achievements of technical skill in steam 
navigation, together with flit 1 political 
and economic advance of the United 
States, lias increased the importance of 
this sea to an unforeseen extent : so, too, 
upon the east the achievement of connect¬ 
ing the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and 
the political progress implied m the rise 
of the Herman Empire, have led to the 
same result. To the southern part of the 
ocean as a whole the opening of the 
Suez Canal implied at first some loss ; 
since 1N70 the old lines of steamship 
traffic from Europe to India and the 
Pacific, by way of the Cape, have been 
deserted ; sailing lines carrying heavy 
cargo to the south and eastern shores of 
Asia and the steamship lines bringing 
Europe into direct communication with 
the vest coast of Africa have remained. 

Notwithstanding the rise of a commercial 
movement from west to east and a con¬ 
sequent lessening of the importance of the 
eastern ocean, llie Suez Canal may in a 
certain sense he regarded as the primary 
cause of the greater value 


Suez Canal's 

Commercial 

Importance 


which has been recently at- 
t ached to the eastern Atlantic 


Ocean and its shores. The 
opening of this canal—of no use to 
sailing-ships- through the old isthmus at 
the end of the Red Sea was certainly not 
the first and only cause of the remarkable 
sudden rise in oceanic communication, 
which is a feature as distinctive of the 
years 1870 to 1880 as is the decay in com¬ 
munication by sail that then began ; this 
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advance in trans-oceanic communication is 
much rather to be ascribed to progress in 
the art of naval construction. The fact, 
however, remains that since that period 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which had 
formerly been unknown to the maritime 
nations of Europe, with the exception of 
peoples like the English and Dutch who 
w , had sailed on them for nearly 
_ . three centuries, have now been 

. thrown open to the maritime 

world at large; these powers re¬ 
quired but a very mild stimulus to become 
aspirants for colonial possessions instead 
of desiring merely commercial activity. 

This impulse is now visible as an influ¬ 
ence affecting every district of the world 
that still awaits division, and it was 
Germany that performed the historical 
service of giving it ; we refer, not to the 
old “ geographical idea,” but to the 
modern united empire of Germany, which 
has realised the necessity of making 
strenuous efforts if it is not to go unpro¬ 
vided for in the general division of the 
world. All tlu i old and new colonial 
powers at once gathered to share in the 
process of division, so far as it affected the 
islands and surrounding countries of the 
two eastern oceans - a fact that proves the 
importance of the new line of communica¬ 
tion which had immediately given an in¬ 
creased value* to the districts in question. 

These attractions weie n nvhere existent 
in the* rase of the west coast of the Dai k 
Continent, which has only leeently been 
opened, and perhaps not yet entirely, to 
commerce ; they would, no doubt, have 
remained unporreived even yet had it not 
bet'n for the surprising rapidity with which 
Germany established herself on different 
points of the long shore, and thereby 
attracted the attention of others to that 
locality. So quickly did the value of the 
continent rise that in the short space of a 
year not a foot ot the sandy shore 
remained unclaimed. Since that 
i . . nca s date, almost the whole of the 
interior intcrior of Africa, which had 

remained untouched for four centuries, has 
been divided among the representatives 
of modern world policy. Owing to the 
massive configuration and primeval cha¬ 
racter of the district, the greater portion of 
its hiSiory has so far been worked out 
within the continent itself behind its sand¬ 
hills and mangrove forests ; at the same 


time, this discovery of modem politics, 
which in our own day implies an imme¬ 
diate commercial development, has again 
made the adjoining area of the Atlantic 
Ocean a prominent factor in the great 
struggle for the commerce of the world, 
more prominent, indeed, than could have 
been imagined two decades previously. 

The conquest of the ocean was success¬ 
fully carried out for the first time at a 
point where geographical configuration 
favoured the passage, while also demand¬ 
ing that maritime capacity which can only 
be acquired in a hard school of training. 
Such a school was provided for nearly a 
century by the Northern Atlantic Ocean 
for those nations who were forced to stand 
aside - -even after the discovery ot the 
New World, and the clear delineation o! its 
hydrographical conditions, by two enthu¬ 
siastic and highly favoured nations oi the 
south had greatly increased the sphere <>l 


of the 
Atlantic 


influence of the white races. 

In the event, neither enthusiasm nor 
good fortune proved lor success in this 
. labour: tin* libnour due to the 
e&tmy Q n;l | C()n quf*n>rs ol the Atlantic 
Ocean and the sea in general 
belongs chiefly to the English 
nation after its trainingin the Arctic school. 
The At lantic Ocean lias lost its Old World 
character as a boundary sea or oceanus ; 
at the present day it is a Meditei i anean 
dividing the two woilds. In the Old 
Woild, the narrow urea of the Euiopean- 
African Mediterranean once gathered the 
material and intellectual wealth of anti¬ 
quity upon its shores, and became the 
nurse ol widely differentiated ci\ lhsat ions ; 
so at the present day the Atlanta' Ocean, 
especially on its northern snores, lias 
become the intermediary ol our civilisa¬ 
tion, which embraces tin* world. 

This ocean is now the pOmanent means 
ol communication between the two gieat 
centres of civilisation, and the promoter 
of every advance in culture. We ask 
whether this is to be permanent ? The 
value of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
of the Baltic and Mediterranean, to 
humanity in the past can be traced without 
difficulty, while their value at the present 
is clearly apparent, lviit what their influence 
will be upon humanity hereafter, how their 
relations may be adjusted with the Atlantic 
Ocean, their latest and most successful rival, 
only time can show. Karl Welle 
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SEVENTH GRAND DIVISION 

AMERICA 

We have now arrived at the last jjrand geographical 
division in the \\oriel's history ; a division whieh, as far as 
land is concerned, includes a hemisphere. Hut its written 
history rovers little more than a period of four centuries, 
and the nionunit-ntal records are meagre and va^ue. 

Jn some regions a civilisation lar from despicable existed 
perhaps for some centuries In’fore Columbus , but when 
we compare this with the* three thousand years of written 
molds in the Eastern Hemisphere, and the monumental 
records which may have survived toi ten thousand vears, 
it becomes obvious tli.it American history forms but a 
small part in the histoix ot the world. 

In it, however, we include what anthropological iiirpiirv 
can tell us of the pi unitivt* races wliiih peopled two 
eontments, and w hat is known of the i ivilisatioiis whit li 
came intobeini' dining out European " Middle Ai;es.” 

Hut the mam |>art of our story deals with the expan¬ 
sion of the dominion ot one European people in the 
southern and central pot lion of the two eontments tl^.‘ 
i xpatision and rivalry of two other European peoples m 
the northern portion, the snpiemaiv achieved by the 
lhitisl) race, and the development of the twin Powers of 
that race partlv under the Cnion Jai k and paitly under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

To this is addid the studv of the world around the 
Poles, which lompletc.-, our survev of the Oceans as well 
as of the Continents of the ylobc , and thence vvepa-is 
finally to tom h in closing on some of those impiines 
which aie sui*nestcd l>v the stoi\ vu have told. 
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£. AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS,! 
PRIMITIVE RACES OF THE CONTINENT 


By Professor Konrad Haebler 
WHERE DID AMERICAN MAN COME FROM? 


r T" l HE problem how 1 lie first men may have 
A ('(/in** to America lias always given 
much food for reflection to both learned 
and unlearned. M«>ny could not imagine 
that a continent should exist with couni- 
less diffen*nt races for whom no place could 
he found in the* genealogy of Cienesis. and 
for want of a better way out of the diffi¬ 
culty they assumed that the inhabitants 
of Ameiica won* the descendants oi tlu* ten 
lost tribe's of Israel. This naive assump¬ 
tion did direct service to science itselt by 
offering occasion to some intelligent ob¬ 
servers to go thoroughly into the manners 
and customs of the American Indians, in 
the hope* ol discovering analogies which 
might serve them as proofs. 

A second hypothesis Hoarding the origin 
of the Ame'iicans has received a far more 
scientific colouring. The fabulous island- 
world of the Western ocean, the* oldest 
evidence* of whi<;h is the mythical Atlantis 
of Plato’s Tima*us, exercised an indirect 
influence on the discovery e>t the* New Worlel, 
m so far as e\en Columbus was uiuler the 
spedl of belief in it. Whether it was baser! 

w .. on any historic'. eir prehis- 

Was there a . • / , , , . C. 

L&nd~bridge over ° nf hlCt not h.tlierto 
the Atlantic ? I*™ proved. But imn 

oi science are not wanting 
wlie) answer this question in the affirmative, 
and who see in a land-bridge over the 
Atlantic Ocean the way by winch the* first 
men came to the American continent. 

Modern research no longer takes up se> 
naive a position on this questiem as the old 
Spaniard who therewith attributed to the 
Indians a Kcltiberian origin. The sinking 


of a continent between Europe* and America 
in an age when our part of the; earth was 
inhabited by people's whose trace's are still 
to be* found must in any case have left 
some signs which could not have escapcel 
the* advanced investigation of the* e*arth’s 
surface. The* altempt to trace* the* out¬ 
line's of this continent from the cliffs and 
tk f- shoals e»l the* Atlantic Ocean is 
Route * rS also worthless trifling. On the 

(^America S' 11 ."' 1 " lia " <1 ' of ni,tl: 

believe that they can prove 

that the northern part of the* Atlantic 
Ocean was ne>t always covered by water, 
anel they think it was by this way that 
man came from the Old World to the Xew, 
in times when the climatic' conditions of 
our part of the globe* were still considerably 
different from those of history. 

Finally, still a third hypothesis exists 
for the population of America. It would 
be the simplest of all did not the same, 
se ienca* which admits the possibility of a 
North Atlantic land-bridge bavin ^existed 
dispute the same possibility for this. 
Nowhere do the continents of the Old 
anel Xew World approach nearer to one 
another than in North-west America, where 
Bering Strait separates them by only a 
narrow arm of water, and the Aleutian 
Islands also make it possible for a navi¬ 
gator prodded with but the most primitive 
appliances to cross from one to theather. 

At all times vessels of the inhabitants of 
the Asiatic coasts have, occasionally been 
tossed by wind and weather as far as the 
shores of Alaska, and that an immigration 
took place in this direction even in historic 
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limes is almost a certainty. The resem¬ 
blance of the American aborigines to Mon¬ 
golian peoples and the similarity of certain 
ethnological peculiarities in races of the 
Pacific states of America to those of the 
civilised nations of Asia have long 
brought this hypothesis many adherents. 
Some, indeed, would find direct proof of 
. , intercourse between the Chinese 
merica s an( j America in the accounts 

i te* ♦ of the land of Fu-schan, and 
Inhabitants <m ^ of this would 

boldly claim the Aztec civilisation toha\e 
been an offshoot of the Chinese. Such 
inferences however, have not been able 
to stand the test of strict examination. 

In the ages which we can connect with 
even the earliest Chinese epochs America 
was certainly not populated by this means ; 
and if the geologists are right who assert 
that the tar north-west did not rise from 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean—which 
once flowed with a boundless expanse to 
the North Pole—until after the Glacial 
Period, then the first inhabitants of 
America certainly did not get then 1 in 
this way, for by this time the bones of 
many generations were already bleaching 
on the soil ol the New World. 

Since it has been proved that the human 
race on American soil can be. traced back 
to the same periods of the earth’s history 
as in the Old World, the question whence 
the first men came there has lost much of 
its importance. It is true that the cradle 
ol the human race can hardly have been 
in America ; to cite one objection, the 
anthropoid apes, which are indispensable 
to the theory of evolution as the connecting 
link between the animal world and mail, 
have at no time been nati\e there, any 
more than they are now, as the fossil finds 
in all Amt'rican excavations have proved. 

Ihit, however, if the first men came 
over difring periods in which the distribu¬ 
tion of land and water on the earth’s 
surface was still quite different from that 

Problem S,, °"' n 0'*' n ««>l«Ky 

Tf ti ''in ( ,ne day, al least, be ublc 

First M.n ° K 1 ™™ answer to our ques- 
lion. Yet even this negative 
result is of unqualified scientific import¬ 
ance, for if puts all those in the wrong who 
pretend to see in the customs of the savage 
and civilised races of America the influ¬ 
ences of certain ethnographic units familiar 
to our ideas. If the first man made his 
home in America at the time when his 
iellow in the Old World still vied with the 


beasts in gnawing the bones of the game 
he had killed, and if a hollow in the hills 
was the only shelter he knew, flu* dispute 
as to whether the civilisations of America 
are to be traced to Aryan or Semitic 
influence's may be given up as idle. For 
this much at least is irrefutably proved by 
the paleontology and history of the New 
World that its development from the 
times of the mammoth to its discovery by 
Christopher Columbus was continuous and 
was not influenced from without. 

America is also highly interesting to the 
student of the early history of the human 
race as well as to the geologist, in that it 
preserved the witnesses of a past of which 
we find in the Old World only scanty and 
often obliterated traces until a later time. 
This later time did not, it is true, possess 
such a developed method of research as 
the present day, but in its accounts, and 
in the memorials that it handed down to 
posterity, it has consigned to us lar richer 
material tor research than has the Old 
World, and has given,, us information of 
events and conditions in the early history 
of man which we should otherwise seek in 
T'k c* vain. Even the most highly 
Ihe atone dvilis( , (l nu . os of America were 

A g2 \ n only at the beginning of the 
Copper Age when they were 
discovered, while most of the inhabitants 
of the New World still lived entirely in 
the Age of Stone. 

Americans once asserted that they had 
dug human bones out of strata of the 
Tertiary Period; but, like those who had 
made similar assertions regarding finds in 
the Old World, they tailed to give scientific 
proof. On the oilier hand, human relics 
have come to light there, as they have here, 
that belong to the Interglacial Peri oil ; 
nor are such relics^although naturally not 
very numerous, limited to a small area, 
but are found both in the mountainous 
regions of California and in the vast plains 
of the Argentine pampas. In America, too, 
man was the contemporary of the mam¬ 
moth and other ancient gigantic species of 
animals, and at a later but still prehistoric 
period the New World even had a popula¬ 
tion which in places was fairly considerable. 

That t his was the case is evident from the 
considerable number and unusual size of 
the refuse accumulations of prehistoric 
man that are known by the name of 
“ kitchen-middens.” These refuse mounds 
exist in North and South America, on the 
shores of the ocean, on the. inland seas, 
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and on the banks of the great rivers, and, 
besides their scientific name, are railed 
" shell-mounds ” in the North and “sam- 
Ijaquis ” in the South. They consist of 
accumulations of the inedible parts of fish 
and other aquatic animals, especially shell¬ 
fish, and naturally contain among this refuse 
fragments of objects that were used by the 
men who inhabited their sites. That these 
objects belong chiefly to the earliest human 
culture, the Paleolithic, was to be antici¬ 
pated, but it must not be forgotten that 
refuse mounds are also met with, especially 
in South America, which belong not only 
to the Neolithic Period, beyond which the 
wild Indian of Eastern South America has 
never advanced, but even with certainty 
to historic times. 

Wlukt number of people and what time 
it may have taken to throw up these 
mounds, which are often hundreds of feet 
long, and of considerable height, we have 
as yet no reliable means of determining. 
Put it can scarcely be assumed that they 
were formed very slowly, for otherwise the 
action ot the elemejits, especially on the 
sea-coasts, would scarcely ever have allowed 
... . accumulations to be made 


History from 
the Ancient 
Shell-mounds 


which have stood the test of 
thousands of vears. We are. 


9 " H ™ w tlien‘fi)ri‘, undoubtedly justi¬ 
fied in concluding, from the large extent and 
wide distribution of these mounds, that 
large areas of the continent were thickly 
populated even in prehistoric times. 

This fact must especially be kept in view, 
in order to estimate at their proper value the 
hypotheses regarding the civilising influ¬ 
ences ol the peoples of the Old World on 
those of the New ; for if in times when even 
Asia and Europe still possessed an exclu¬ 
sively uncivilised population America was 
already in httbj ted by mail in exactly the 
same manner, then, considering the geo¬ 
graphical conditions of the continent, 
foreign influences can only he called in 
to account for culture phenomena when the 
supposition of independent development 
is insufficiently strong. 

If we now view the American continent 
in its entirety on ils appearance in 
historic times, it affoids us surprising 
confirmation of the extraordinary influence 
of geographical position on the develop¬ 
ment of human culture. The compara¬ 
tively narrow strip of coast which accom¬ 
panies the mountain-chain of the 
Cordilleras—the backbone of America, as 
it has been significantly called —at its 


western foot, with the terraces in which 
these mountains rapidly rise to consider¬ 
able height, was almost in its whole extent, 
from Alaska down to Chili, the seat of 
civilised and half-civilised races ; at any 
rate, their degree of civilisation was far 
above the level of that of the population 
of the vast plains and extensive lowland 
.. through which, east of the.Cor- 
PMmit ivc (lillcRls> the mightiest rivers wf 

A or . the earth roll their waters tod he 
Americana ^ Hmj ]ay t]u; tw() R , oat 

centres of civilisation of Peru and Mexico, 
the latter of which, it is true, spanned the 
American continent from ocean to ocean 
near its narrowest part. 

In the regions east of the Cordilleras, 
which probably form three-fourths of the 
whole area of the continent, man was still, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
in a primitive stage of civilisation. North 
America showed him then at best as 
beginning to rise from his state of “ natural 
man " ; whereas in the southern continent 
no traces of this are to be discovered. 
The clever paradox that hunger is the 
lather of all progress, because it forces man 
to fight with his surroundings, has probably 
nowhere been more strikingly confirmed 
than in South America. The Peruvian of 
the mountains, for example, on a soil 
from which he wrung l.is living by energetic 
toil, created one of the most ingeniously 
organised of bodies politic in the world’s 
history, while his eastern neighbour, revel¬ 
ling in the luxuriant wealth of Iropical 
Nature, roved about in a condition which 
did not even bring before his mind the 
principal difference between man and beast. 

It is true that Nature held the Indian 
hack, keeping him at the lowest possible 
stage of civilisation, not only through its 
bounteous gifts, but also by reason of 
other and less beneficent influences. On 
the vast plains which accompany the 
great rivers far along their upper courses 
Nature denied to man even a permanent 
Nat e , abode, one of the most neces- 
Influence sary conditions for the develop, 
on Man meilt °* progress in culture. 1 he 
floods which recurred periodic¬ 
ally, placing areas of many square miles 
under water for weeks and months, coin 
polled the Indian—who had to build his hut 
dose to the banks of the rivers on*account 
of the fish that gave him food—regularly • 
to abandon his dwelling and leave it to 
destruction. It is no wonder that he 
became an indefatigable swimmer, an 
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excellent boatman, and an expert fisher¬ 
man ; but his mind became as little 
associated as his body with the soil lie 
lived on, and the water that washed away 
his light hut effaced also from his mind 
any remembrance of his past history. 
Historical research was for a long time 
helpless as regards these primitive races. 
Features Attempts were first made to 
of the^ 8 out from the endless mass 

Aborigines '', f '' lCCS :111<I tlitKS thr- groups 
that were more or less closely 
related to one another; but even these 
attempts encountered the greatest ob¬ 
stacles. The outward appearance of the 
aborigines, their complexion, and the iorm 
of their skulls and bodies, were first 
tried as distinctive marks. It proved 
that races of different complexions ex¬ 
hibited signs of relationship, whereas the 
same complexion and figure were repeated 
in races that were not related at all ; and 
the skull measurements often gave every 
gradation from the dolichocephalic to the 
brachycephalic among the individuals of 
a single small tribe. 

The only guide that has hitheito prmed 
at all trustworthy is the linguistic one. 
On the bases that we obtain with its aid is 
founded, almost exclusively as regaids 
South America, the little we know ot the 
history of these races, or rather the little 
we know in the way of tacts. The un¬ 
civilised Indian knows nothing of the 
history of his tribe. Hi; rarely knows 
more than the nanus- and perhaps, in 
the country not subject to floods, the 
dwellings—ot his tathci and grandiather. 
After a few generations the knowledge 
of long migrations lades away into a dim 
tradition, and in Ins legends the over¬ 
growth of mythological fantasies com¬ 
pletely stiiles clear historical recollection. 

This also explains how the Indians 
so easily changed under the influence 
of new surroundings. Language alone 
followed this process of transformation 
The Mixed ‘'ompan.tiv.'ly slowly and 
Leagues of C f« l!U,,wl , , 1* T - 

the Indians S,! J tl ‘ nC y 

selves more lastingly amid all 
change. But far more importance must he 
attached to the influence exercised by mix¬ 
ture. on the languages of the Indians, it 
will seldom have resulted from peaceable 
intercourse. The Indian in his natural 
state, while looking on the beasts of the 
forest almost as liis equals, considered 
every strange man, on the other hand, 
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much as game, and every man was strange 
to him who was not of his clan. This 
explains tie* war of “ all against all ” that 
existed among most of the Indian tribes*. 

Whether we have to regard this same 
conception as accounting for the anthro¬ 
pophagy which seems at times to have 
existed throughout the whole American 
continent, from one end to the other, may 
perhaps be disputed. In any case the 
Indian pursued his human enemy with the 
same unmercilulness as he pursued his 
worst enemies m the animal w r orld, and his 
war w’lis, as lar as the male portion of 
the hostile tribe was concerned, a war of 
annihilation. But he behaved otherwise 
towards the women. In the restless lile of 
the nomadic Indian a great share ol the 
daily toil and care tell to the iemalc sex, 
and the Indian knew' well how to ap 
pieeiato the laithlul services of his women. 

Tims, when lit* succeeded in capturing 
the women of a hostile tribe in battle, 
it was only rarely that he wreaked his 
wrath on them ; lai ottener he saw' in them 
a welcome addition, to the hands that 
provided lor his bodily well-being. It is 
How Now rk ‘ :i! these strange women 

Tribes were 4 wl "’ m ‘ n ' 111 "> <'“* 

Formcd must also have exercised 

an influence loi change upon 
it under eeitain ciieumstanecs. especially 
it such adoptions happened lepeatedlv. 
It must oiten have come to pass that a 
tnhe, whose outward circumstances wire 
favourable lapidlv 1111 leased, so that at 
last all its members could no longer find 
room within its curie. It was then 
naturally the youngest members those in 
tin* hist stage ol manhood -whom thi* 
uneasy pressure hist affected, and whom 
must have lirst migrated. Only a lew 
women, or none at all, would have followed 
them 011 their journey into the unknown, 
for their diligent hands could far less be 
spared at home than the surplus warriors. 

So that, in order to establish a home, 
these, wxirriors would have to resort to 
the abduction of women. The nearest 
village would then be attacked ; the 
men that could not escape would be 
slaughtered; but with the women the 
band of warriors would combine to lorm a 
new tribe, which must naturally show in 
every respect the mixture of different 
elements. This formation of new tribes is 
not only logically quite admissible, but it 
is also verified by historical instances 
among the many races of South America. 



AMERICA 

BEFORE 

COLUMBUS 


PREHISTORIC SOUTH AMERICA 


THF EARLY PEOPLES & THEIR CIVILISATIONS 



CKOM tlie few historical facts that we are 
* able to glean with 1 lie help of the 
S( icnces ol language, ethnology, and anthro¬ 
pology, we are still only able to ascertain 
in rough outline tin* past of the chief 
races ol South America. Of those that 
we can still recognise the Tapuyas are 
considei ed to be the oldest. “ Tapuya ” is 
really not a name, at all, but the term in flu* 
j'npi language tor all “strangers,” or 
“ enemies. ' Karl von den Steinen, an 
antliorify to be frequently cited, calls 
this group that of the (ics tribes; others 
follow tin* example of some of theii 
Indian neighbours and call them the Crens. 
meaning the “ old ' f or “ancient ones.” 

They have become most popular under 
the name of Botoeudos, horn the lip-peg 
(botoque). which, however, is worn as 
an ornament of distinction not only by 
them but also by most ol the other 


primitive races of South America ; even 
, . tlit* warriois of the Chibchas, 

who must be unconditionally 

Tapuyas . . ., - 

of Brazil UTkoiied among tlit' Civilised 
races, stuck as many pegs 
thiniigh then lowei lips as they had killed 
enemies in battle. ' 1 'he name “ Tapuya “ 
recommends itself most, because in history 


it has been specially applied to the (ies 
tribes, and did not, like 1 all the other names. 


ac tually beluinj only to a small number of 
the tribes that are called by it. The age 
ol these tribes is shown by the tact that 
their neighbours, who have 1 driven them 
farther and farther ire mi their former 


abodes, call them “ the ancients.” 


The most decisive proof that they 
have lived in the regions of Brazil 
lrom the earliest times, long previous to 
history, is the circumstance that the palaeo¬ 
zoic skulls from Lagoa Santa, which Lund 
brought to light in the caves there, exhibit 
all the characteristics peculiar to the 
Tapuya skull. Oil the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the “ sambaquis,” or 
ret use-mounds, of Brazil are also attri¬ 


butable to them, because the Tapuyas 


seem at all times to have been, as they are 
to-day, a nomadic lace of hunters, and 
never a race of navigators and fishermen. 
Only such a race, and a comparatively 
sedentary race, too, could have consumed 
such quantities of shell-fish as form the 

. mounds ol the sambaquis. The 

Territory T s li;|V0 v \ nyvt \ an his- 

1 R K ul l dby torical part only passively. 

I hey were probably once the 
sole masters of the whole of Brazil, 
from the watershed of the Amazon clown 
to the Parana; blit probably even in pre¬ 
historic times they were hemmed in on 
all sides so that at the time of the .Spanish 
conquest they ruled practically only the 
hill-country of the interior of Brazil. 

Tribes of them were also drawn into 
the great racial migration which, several 
centuries beloie their discovery by the 
Spaniards, set out from the oast to make 
an onset upon the more highly civilised 
races of the Andean highlands; but the 
Semigaes, who on this occasion pene¬ 
trated into the region of the upper tribu¬ 
taries ol the 1 Amazon, became differen¬ 
tiated in character lrom their race 1 , and so 
assimilated themselves with the sur¬ 
rounding Til pi and Canb tribes that only 
their name and their language still show 
their old connection. 

There have probably never been any 
races of the Tapuya stock on the north 
side ol the Amazon. Here, uqjil a few 
centuries before Columbus, one of the 
most extensive races of the New World, 
the A macs, held unlimited sway. They, 
too, belong indisputably to the oldesl 
w nations of America. Where 

Aruacs C real ori k rina ^ abodes may 

Held Sway 1,aVe . l 1 be ^ a P’ 

proximately determined. The 

Aruacs also represent the type of an 
inland race. Although in later timffs many 
of their tribes were quite at home on the 
water as navigators and fishermen, their 
primitive culture points unconditionally 
to an inland home. And although they 
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were subsequently the undisputed masters 
ol the vast regions north of the Amazon 
Irom tin: Andes to the shores of the ocean, 
their original abodes cannot have been 
in the luxuriant, tropical lowlands of the 
great river territories of South America; 
oil the contrary, the characteristics we 
find common to all their widespread 
branches, as the original elements of their 
culture, lead us to the conclusion that 
their home was situated above the region 
of periodical Hoods, and yet was still in 
tropical dimes. Now, as we find them oil 
the eastern slopes ot the Cordilleras 
Irom the peninsula of (ioajira in the north 
down to the borders of Chili, and in 
specially large' numbers in Eastern Bolivia, 
the original home of all these tribes is 
probably to be sought in this direction. 

The tribes ot the Aruac group, among 
which must also be counted those called 
the Nil tribes by Karl von den Steinen, 
rankl'd lar higher in civilisation than the 
Tapuyas ; and although Tupis and Caribs 
subsequently became fully their equals, 
the civilisation of the Aruacs was founded 


much earlier than theirs. There is abun¬ 
dant proof that the Aruacs were the 
teachers ot t heir younger conquei ors. • 
When the Aiuac group may have begun 
to spread from the hill country of Eastern 
Bolivia to the north-east, east and south¬ 
east, and whether in its advance it found 
the basins of the Orinoco and Amazon 
and their tributaries still unpeopled or in¬ 
habited by other rac.es, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained even approximately. It is probable 
. that it found these new regions 
o/the iminha,)itc(1 ' Ix'cause Aruac 

A „ races have formed a uniform 
Aruac Races . , , 

substratum over large areas 

of Northern South America, which sub* 
stratum ot race reappears wherever the 
later conquerors did not completely fill 
the area. But to judge from its extent, 
and from the great deviations in the 
language of its various branches, this 
group of races took not only hundreds 
but thousands of years for its migi at ions. 
In spite ol this the Aruacs were not a 
rude, savage race when this process 
began, for even the original i arc knew an 



A GROUP OF INDIAN ARUACS, ONE OF AMERICA’S EARLIEST RACES 
Until a few centuries before the coming of Columbus, the Aruacs, one of the most extensive races of the New World, 
held unlimited sway on the north side of the Amazon. Higher in civilisation than the Tapuyas, this group was by 
no means a rude, savage people, for even the original race knew an agriculture that cannot be called quite primitive. 
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agriculture that cannot be called quite 
primitive. In large parts of South America 
tlu' agricultural Indians live not only on 
maize, which is groan all over America, hut 
even to a greater extent on the tuberous 
root of a species of cuphurbiticvv, the 
manioc (Mtinilmi plum.) or cassava. 

In the raw state these roots are highly 
poisonous, owing to their containing prussic 
acid ; otherwise they are rich in nutritious 
properties. Now, in early times some 
unknown Indian tribe made the discovery 
that the manioc is deprived oi its poisonous 
.properties by squeezing the 
sap out of the root and pre¬ 
paring the latter in a suit¬ 
able manner : a discovery 
of far-reaching importance, considering that 
the manioc afterwards formed almost the 
sole means of subsistence of hundreds of 
t housands of Indians. As the manioc shrub 
does not flourish in the tropical and flood- 
exposed lowlands, neither the Tupis nor 
the Caribs, both of whom probably were 
originally pure fish-eaters, can have been 
the inventors of this process ; still less 
the Tapuyas, who did not practise agri¬ 
culture at all. It does not naturally follow 
that the honour of this discovery is due to 
the Aruacs, whose probable original abodes 


F ir-Reaching 
Discovery of an 
Indian Tribe 


certainly correspond to the special climatic 
conditions necessary for the manioc ; 
it i?> conceivable that they, too, were first 
instructed in the ait oi preparing the 
manioc by a still more highly civilised race. 
But this certainly took place in the 
original home of the race, which, with its 
gradual expansion, spread tin* cultivation of 
the manioc, so that finally the Indians of 
other stocks also learned the art from them. 

The Aruae races arc* hut her distinguished 
by their skill in making earthen vessels. 
This is still so characteristic of them at 
the present day that, of the races of 
Central Brazil, Karl von den Steinen 
classes those of the Aruae slock under the 
name of “ potter tribes.” It is certainly 
not a coincidence that, the farther one goes 
from the east coast of the continent 
towardi the mountains, the better and 
finer the pottery becomes. All the races 
that inhabit the eastern slopes of the 
Cordilleras were comparatively far ad¬ 
vanced in the working of clay, and the 
products of their industry are distinguished 
by variety of form anil purpose and by 
elegance of decoration—which ranges lrom 
simple lineal ornament to the plastic imita¬ 
tion of living things—from the products of 
the primitive races of the lowlands. This 
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distinction is certainly not limited to the 
Aruac races. South of them, among the 
races of the Gran Gluico, which are still 
regarded as belonging to other stocks, the 
same thing is observed, and the pottery 
which has been dug up from the ruins of 
t h e o 1 d I n d i a n : 


peopled the high valleys of the Cordilleras 
long centuries before the founding of the 
Inca dynasty. Hut an important circum¬ 
stance stands :n the way of tins hypothesis. 
The Aruacs, as we meet them in history, 
never developed a really higher civi- 
. * lisation than, as we 


settlements in 
Cat am arc a vies 
with that produced 
by many civilised 
nations. There can 
be scarcely any 
doubt that with 
the Aruacs it is not 
a cast* of inde¬ 
pendent develop¬ 
ment bill nt an 
influence exercised 
by t he a ncient 
civilised races of 
the Peruvian higli- 
1 a nds or t h e i r 
eastern neighbours. 
Hut this influence 
must also belong to 
an extraordinarily 
early period, for 
even the* A iliac 
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races, who have never i isen to a higher such as is seen 
mode oi life, and still live at Aruac stock, and 


have shown, prob¬ 
ably belonged to 
the original race : 
the 1 a 11 e l must 
there fort* have 
icached the limit of 
its progress-- that 
is, it must have* 
passed the culmin¬ 
ating point--- befme 
tin* expansion of 
the nation over the 
whole north of the 
South American 
continent 1 >egan. 
Here we have a 
conti adiction. A 
11411 ion whose pio- 
gressive develop¬ 
ment is ovei can no 
longer genet ate an 
expansive tom* 
tht‘ spread of the 
that we know of 


day, hundreds of miles away 
ancestral home, in the state of almost pure 
savages, are the providers and teachcis of 
their neighbouts in the matter of pottery. 

The Aruac races have acquitcd quite a 
special claim to a comparatively 1 light*! 
culture from the fact that anthiopophagv 
had long been absent from their ranks, 
whereas round about them it still existed. 


the history of Indian migrations sliow- 
tliat they have proceeded only from com¬ 
paratively young and lisiug laces. 

We shall thereloie ha\ e to explain the 
histoiieal pmcess thus. At a period when 
their original stock on the plateaus ol 
Bolivia began to develop \ig<>inud\\ the 
Anna's were raised limn the pun* natmal 
state by 1 he cultural influent* s ol tin 


at least as a religious rile, even among more highly civilised races m t hi west, and 

races of an unquestionably higher civilisa- were advanced in a manner that induedly 

lion. H is unworkable that Hu*, great mass The Tribes sorvc ^ sUcngJhvn the aspir¬ 
ed the Aruac races, in spite of tin* tact that ^ ing power ol the rare In live 

some ol their tribes lived tor generations in Lands h° m( ‘ there was no scope 

the closest contact with tribes ol other for this abundant energy, and so 

stocks among whom the. enemies killed the emigration began. Whether this moved 
or captured in war were regularly eaten, simultaneously in a southern and northern 
never relapsed into this barbarous custom, direction cannot be ascertained. We meet 
This progress in culture also must have with detached tribes of this family south 
belonged to the period that preceded the of their original abodes and likewise in the 
migrations of the Aruac races, because it far east. But they throw no light on the 
was common to oveiy tribe. When we date and direction of their migrations. On 
consider that this ancient race was already the other hand, we can trace the northern 
familiar with agriculture, skilled in the current for a long time, and fairly clearly, 
p'eparation of earthen vessels, and dis- As the Aruacs had already begun to till 
inclined to anthropophagy, we are almost the ground in their home, their migrations 
tempted to look lor the ancestors of the will, on the one side, have progressed 
Aruacs among the civilised nations that much more slowly than those of races t hat 
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did not know any artificial means of pro¬ 
curing food ; on the other side, they 
.must certainly have moved first in a 
direction that did not compel them to 
accommodate themselves to other habits. 
This was only possible it they followed the 
spurs of the Cordilleras northward. We 
find them in the sixteenth century in the 
mountains between Santa Marta and 
Venezuela, and at the present day in the 
peninsula ot (ioajira, their most northern 
continuation. The Carios in the neighbour¬ 
hood ot Coro also practised agriculture on 
Aru&c Venezuelan soil, and lived in 
-% r .. ac permanent abodes at the time 
fK « «>] the discovery. At the Cabo 

mc * Ca de la Vela. Nature cheeked their 
northern advance ; but their migration 
was continued in an easterly direction, and 
reached, still centuries befoie the discovery 
of America, the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Meanwhile, a change had taken place in 
respect to pal t ol the race Aruae tribes 
had become used to the water, and had 
become navigator^and fishermen. Whether 
this change began ajnong the coast tribes 
or among those which had penetrated from 
the old home into the flood districts ol the 
upper tributaries ot the Orinoco is doubt¬ 
ful ; the latter appears the more piobable. 
as thi'. sea iftci s 
too many d 1 1 I i - 
cullies lor < emeii- 
tai y n a v i g 1 1 i o n. 

Moreover, Aruae 
t ri bes are ie- 
peatedly louml 
scattered in tin 
basin ot the (_)n 
noco. At any rate, 
the race must still 
leave possessed a 
considerably power 
of expansion, for 
even the ocean on 
the east coast sei 
no limit to its mi- 
gr a lions. The 
Aruae navigators 
ventured out from 
the mouth of the 
Orinoco upon the 
open sea, and grad- tombs of the 

ually gave the whole island-world of 
the Caribbean Sea what is supposed 
to have been its first population. A 
little farther, and they would have 
reached the North American continent 
from the islands and made the connection 




TOMBS OF THE ARUAC PEOPLES 
island-world of taining the anc 


between it and the southern continent, 
which does not seem ever to have been 
effected. Meanwhile, their brother tribes 
on the mainland still followed the sea 
coast in their new change of direction. 
Through Guiana they turned again to the 
south, and even the Amazon did not prove 
an insuperable obstacle to them. Aruacs 
are found, w'ith the sure signs ot an immi¬ 
gration troni the north, as far as the 
watershed between the tributaries ot the 
Amazon and ol the Paraguay. 

The migrations ol the Aruacs came to a 
standstill only when they were met by 
other races with the same desire for ex¬ 
pansion. This probably took place com¬ 
paratively early, the tribes that were 
advancing south-eastward coining upon 
the Tupi races. At a later period they 
encountered the Caribs, to whom finally, 
in a struggle which lasted lor cent lilies, the 
majority ol the northern Aruacs fell victims. 

Although the Tupis have had unin¬ 
terrupted intercom sc with the white man 
from the fust discovery of P>razil down 
to the present day, the methodical in¬ 
vestigation ot this race is considerably 
behind that of others. The reason for 
this lies ill the fate that awaited the race 
upon the occupation ot the haul by Euro¬ 
peans. At an early 
date the mission¬ 
aries formed, from 
a dialect of tbit 
Tupi language, the 
so-called lingn.i 
geruL m which a 
scries i»1 grammars, 
translations, etc., 
have been written. 
It is due to this 
that the study ot 
the wild tupi 
languages, it they 
may be so termed 
as opposed to the 
lin^tiii genii culti¬ 
vated under Euro¬ 
pean influence, has 
boon improperly 
neglected, and thus 
one. of the best 
aruac peoples means ot ascer¬ 

taining the ancient history of the Tupi 
stock has been withheld from u>4. The 
same circumstance—long familiarity with 
the race -has also kept ethnologists from 
giving their closer attention to the Tupis, 
whose characteristics have, meanwhile, 
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been gradually succumbing to the influence 
of civilisation, so that for tlie* etliimgrapli- 
i< al and historical study of the best-known 
stork of the South American Indians we 
arc restricted to inadequate material. 

The original home ot the Tupis has also 
been said to have been in the highlands 
of the interior, but this is based on quite 
unreliable data and is in contradiction 
to what is shown by the characteristics 
of the race in historic times. The mother 
country ot the Tu]>i races is presumably 
4 <> be sought not very far lrom where 
Europeans first met them, although their 
expansion and migrations had then been 
going on in different directions lor cen¬ 
turies. Their original home was. in any 
-case, in tin* region ol the northern affluents 
-of La Elat a, but scarcely on the other 
side ot the watershed 
horn which the rivers 


it had no special need of expansion. 
On the other hand, the migration of the 
Tupis along the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean in a northerly direction seems to 
have proceeded, comparatively speaking, 
much more rapidly. 0}) to the mouth ot 
the Amazon they never occupied a broad 
area, but satisfied themselves with driving 
the old Tapuya races from a narrow 
strip ol the coast-land, on which, always 
with an eye to the water, they settled. 

That their territory at the time ol 
the conquest still formed an exceedingly 
narrow strip as compared with its length, 
hut one which was nowhere broken by the 
return of the hostile nations they luul dis- 
placod.goes to prove that its occupation took 
place quickly and at no very remote period. 
The migrations of the Tupis must have 
been oi a considerably 
different cliaiaeter lrom 


rim northward to the 
Amazon. In contrast to 
the Aruacs, the Tupis are 
a decided water-race. 
Although most ol their 
tribes, hut not all, also 
tilled the ground to a 
limited extent, in t he six¬ 
teen! li century Ihev still 
lived almost exclusively 
by fishing and hunting. 
'On the Paraguay and its 
tributaries, and on the 
rivers of the regions ol 
which their wandering 
hordes lurthei took 
possession they boldly 
launched then canoes in 
.peace and war. In early 
times they peopled the 
few islands that lie at 
■.inconsiderable distances 
ifrom t he coast, and they 
were evidently at home 
on the sea itsell so lar 
as their small era It per¬ 
mitted. Even the Tupi 
tribes who went lar into 
the interior in their mi¬ 
grations still remained 
navigators and fishermen. 
A map of the races of 
South America shows at 
once the direction in 



A CARIB IDOL 

The idol represented in the above illustration, 
which throws an instructive sidelight on the 
worship of the Caribs, was discovered in 1702 


which the I upi race ex- * n a cave in Carphenter’s Mountain, Jamaica. 


those ot the Aruacs. 
Whereas the Jailer evi¬ 
dently proceeded slowly 
a lid wi t lion t * c ri out¬ 
fighting (in the territory 
ol 1 lit* Aruacs w c scarcely 
ever find (deal 1 1 aces ol 
a .strange* population not 
merged in them by 
assimilation), the infla¬ 
tions ol the Tupis bear 
throughout the stamp of 
having been waihke m 
their nature. Even the 
name Tapuya (stiangeis 
oi enemies), which tluy 
gave to all lares with 
which thoy came in con¬ 
tact, is historical t valence 
of this. In their inVr- 
course with Europeans 
the Tupis by no means 
proved to be a partnn- 
iurly savage and cruel 
rare; they were the 
good friends ol the fust 
settlers, and subsequently 
became tractablomaterial 
in the hands of t he Jesuit 
missionaries. Put in their 
relations with their 
Indian neighbours they 
seem to have been pre¬ 
eminently the aggressors, 
and with proud S'*U- 


pauded. It first followed the affluents consciousness the southern Tupis called 


ol La Plata in a southerly direction to themselves (iuaranis (warriors). Nor 
the ocean, but only slowly so long as must we forget that with few exceptions, 
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REMNANTS OF AN ANCIENT RACE: PRESENT-DAY CARIES AT HOME 
The youngest of South American races, the Caribs were at one time a powerful people, with a degree of civilisation 
exceedingly low. Eating their enemies was so characteristic of the Caribs that their name of cannibal has become 
identical with the term for man-eaters. The Caribs of the present day bear little resemblance to their remote ancestors. 

to be explained by special circumstances, he received the fatal blow; immediately 
the Tupi tribes were given to cannibalism, thereupon followed the definitely pre- 
It was certainly no longer a scarcity scribed dissection ol the corpse, and the 
of food that made them cannibals, nor distribution of the portions among the 
was it a sacred ceremony springing members of the tribe. The women and 
from religious conceptions, such as we even the sick who were prevented from 
find among several civilised races of attending the least also received their 
ancient America. The Guarani ate the share. In this form of cannibalism it is 
prisoners lie made in battle to celebrate his obvious that the characteristic features 
victory over his enemies. The custom of different stages of culture come into 
observed in tjiis connection is almost a contact. It still contains reminiscences 
characteristic of the Tupi tribes. of the time when the flesh of an enemy, like 

The prisoners were not put to death im- that of a wild beast, served to appease 
mediately upon their captors’ return from hunger. But it is already pre-eminently the 
the warpath, but were first kept for some expression of proud triumph over the 
time in by no means severe imprisonment, conquered enemy, for we have special 
which became lighter and lighter the nearer testimony that the feast bore the character 
the time of their end approached, and of the celebration of a victory. But 
terminated with most luxurious living, finally, ceremonial influences also begin to 
during which the prisoner was not only show themselves to such an extent that 
abundantly provided with the best of food the transition from the cannibalism of the 
and drink, but was even married to the Tupis to the human sacrifices of the Aztecs 
daughters of the tribe. Meanwhile, with- appears near at hand. 

out his being aware of it, preparations were As anthropophagy, in f his or in a similar 
made for the feast which was to be form, is a common trait of almost all 
crowned by his death. In the middle of Tupi tribes, it must have begun in the 
the ceremonial dances of his’ enemies original home of the race. This is a 
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further argument against the Tupis having 
come, from the highlands of Bolivia. The 
Tupi tribes which live nearest to this 
region, and should accordingly present the 
most archaic forms, are the only ones 
which have entirely done away with canni¬ 
balism, and have generally reached the 
highest degree of civilisation of any mom- 
_ bers of the race : these are the 

T *1 ar y fhnaguas between the Putu- 
C* tv t" mayo and Caqueta, and the 
° n ,c Cocamas at the confluence of 
the Marahonand Ucayali. How these tribes 
of the Tupi stock could be cut off so far 
from I hi* others is not difficult to explain. 
The A) uars coming from the north halted 
at the gieat waterway of the Amazon at 
about the same time as the Tupis from 
the south leached its other bank. 

So that, to the difficulties that Nature 
set in the way of a farther advance, 
was here added the hostility of new and 
powerful tribes. It was probably this, even 
more than the river with its innumerable 
sluggish arms -which is no grave* obstacle* 
to a race* iamiliar with boats—that was the* 
chief re*ason why the* main body of the* 
Aruars could not advance* any more to the* 
south bank than the main body of the 
Tupis could advance to the north bank. 
That attempts could not have* been want¬ 
ing on both side's is shown by the small 
eletarhe'd tidies of each nationality that 
are mel with in turn on the hostile bank. 
But, on the whole*, the* division is sudden 
and sharp. To the* Aruars it meant the* 
e*nd of their onward movement. Theysee*m 
still te> have* possessed the power to offer f lie 
Tupis an invincible resistance, but not to 
continue fhe*ir advance in a new direction. 

But the* Tupis contimie*el to advance. 
Them* traditions show that they followed 
the Amazon and its tributaries upward ; 
and that the* passage up the* Amazon eliei 
not appear an impossibility to these 
Indians was piovcd in the year 1641 , when 
some* of them served the Portuguese as 

Peo»le S who KUidl ' S flurill K 1,10 first ex l H ' rt >- 
reopleswho )l(m ()f t||p kjn( , lllldertaken [)y 

the’Amazon ^ hl> latt ‘‘ r - Vvyil.g to 11 ,e 
enormous extent of the Amazon, 
it no longer appears possible to follow the 
Tupi migration upward in its basin, but 
probably even the* tribes of the Xingu and 
TapajoJi did not conic down from the 
watershed to the Paraguay, but from the 
Amazon up its tributaries. For, in con¬ 
trast to the Armies and Tapuyas, traces of 
Tupi tribes only occur where there was 
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sufficient water to allow them to remain 
true to the characteristic of their race. 
Numerous hordes of Tupis may have been 
scattered and destroyed in the network of 1 
the Amazon, and we cannot now ascertain 
to what circumstance it was due that the 
ancestors of the Omaguas and Cocamas 
managed to break through the central 
mass of the Nu-Aruac tribes and penetrate 
almost to the foot ot the Cordilleras. Prob¬ 
ably tin* report of a rich cultivated land 
led them up the Amazon and its tribu¬ 
taries, as in later times the legend of the 
Omaguas and of tin* ever-vanishing Eldo¬ 
rado led Ilu* Spaniards down the saint* way. 

According to t he t raditions of t he Spanish 
chroniclers the remembrance of an inva¬ 
sion by the hostile population of the low¬ 
lands had not quite died out even among 
the Indians ot the civilised states. Be¬ 
tween the immigration ot the Omaguas to 
their later abodes and the discovery of 
America there must in any ease have b(*en 
a considerable space ot time, lor the 
Omaguas not only rose far above the 
average degree of civilisation ot tin* Tupi 
races under the influence of more highly 
„ , civilised peoples, so that they 

Their lcnouiiced cannibalism, tilled 

... .. he ground, and occupied 

permanent dwelling-places in¬ 
deed. even founded large towns but the 
knowledge <>l all these achievements had 
even had time to spread abroad. 
their less civilised neighbours. \wl<> 
reported the name of the Omaguas to the 
Spaniards as being a race of fabulous 
wealth and extraordinary power. 

The youngest of the races of South 
America is that of the Caribs. It is partly 
due to this circumstance, and to good 
fortune in the field of ethnographic re¬ 
search, that we know its history somewhat 
better than that of the otluT groups. The 
original abodesY>f the Carib race probably 
lay near the original home of the Tupi race. 
As thi* latter peopled the. upper affluents 
of the Paraguay, the Caribs peopled the 
upper basin of the Tapajoz anil of the 
rivers flowing in the same direction to the 
lower Amazon. The degree of civilisation 
attained here by the Caribs must be de¬ 
scribed as extraordinarily low; their 
language could not count farther than 
three, really only to two, and we must 
imagine that their other conditions of life 
corresponded to this poverty of ideas. 
Even here mutual intercourse will have 
taken place between them and the Tupis, 
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which may have had lasting influence on 
both races. Their development was so 
similar that one of the first investigators 
•in this field, Karl von Marti us, even re¬ 
garded the Tupis and Caribs as brother 
tribes and descendants of a common race. 
At present, howe\er, one is more inclined 
to the view that the Tupis and Caribs 
came from diffeient stocks, but were early 
and closely co-related. 

The Caribs were likewise chiefly a race 
oi fishermen, and their relations to the 
world ot water wore those which earliest 
reached a higher development. They, too, 
like the Tupis, the more the old home 
became too small tor them, followed the 
rivers of their native land downward, so 
that they gradually got to the Amazon 
itself and so to the open sea. The tract's 
of their migiaiion in this direction are 
obliterated, and it is not impossible that 
their arrival at the mouth ot the Amazon 
preceded the appearance of the Tupis. 

Hut m that ea>e it was probably 
also the Caribs. and not the* Tupis, who 
first checked the •advance of the Aruac 
laces; indeed, the enmity between the 
Caribs and tin* Aruaes has left 
cc widespread traces, whereas be- 
? C tween the latter and the Tupis 
contact took place at compara¬ 
tively few points only. What may have 
given the impulse to the migrations oi 
the Caribs is no elemer than the cause's 
oi all the other great movements of 
the races of the American continent. 
On the other hand, \v ‘ arc better informed 
as to the manner of their progress, 
owing to tlu* laet that it was still fresh 
m the memory ot the generation ot 
abongincs found by the Spaniards when 
they discovered America. Of all Indian 
races the Caribs were by tar the most 
feared. Even. to the Europeans these 
dauntless sons of the wilderness offered a 
stubborn resistance, and indeed frequently 
came off victorious m their bloody battles 
with the first ha mb of discoverers, hut only 
• o hill, later on, before better equipped 
expeditions. The Caribs were ruthless in 
their warfare, not only with Europeans, 
hut also with the Indian population, 
before the white men appeared. 

At what period they were transformed 
from a comparatively harmless race of 
fishermen, as Karl von den Steinen found 
them in the original home of the race 
on the Upper Xingu, into the nation of 
bold and savage water-pirates, spreading 


terror far around, as we find them in tfie 
fifteenth century, is, of course, a mystery. 
But the fact that the Caribs made their 
language prevail over almost the whole 
region north of the Amazon, including a 
large part of the Antilles, and this, so 
far as tradition leads us to infer, by violent 
methods alone, shows that the race must 

*. ~ .. have possessed quite extra- 

The Caribs «* aim a \ 

„ ordinary power. When the 

M.n-Eatergf r,1,S 1 * lC ' r ™>Kratl<ms 

they were still at the stage when 
the flesh of their enemies was welcome food : 
and they apparently never rose above this 
rather rude standpoint of anthropophagy. 

Eating their enemies was so charac¬ 
teristic of the Caribs that among the 
Spaniards their name was identical with 
the term lor man-eaters, and in its 
corruption to ‘■cannibals” this term has 
become the common property of all 
civilised u it ions. This circumstance has 
fatally affected historical research, as. of 
course, races ot other origin also adhered 
to the custom ot anthropophagy, and it 
was geneially sufficient for the dieoverers 
ol the sixteenth century to ascertain that 
a race was given to cannibalism to count 
it at once among the Caribs. It was only 
later and often most recent research 
that succeeded in bringing order into this 
contusion. In tlu* cannibalism of the 
Caribs, as in that of tin* Tupis, there are 
no signs of the beginning ot a refined 
conception. It is true that actual hunger 
will have hut rarely driven them to it, for 
as fishermen and hunters they knew how to 
gain their livelihood from a bountiful 
Nature ; moreover, as soon as their 
expansion over Aruac territory began, 
their women probably continued the 
agriculture practised by these tribes, 
although oil a m >n* limited scale. 

Hilt it is chiefly the expression of 
warlike triumph that serves to explain 
their cannibalism, and their wars'with all 
hostile tribes were wars of extermination, in 
TK which no male captives were 

f p * «, made, but all the adult men 

KrZtr were put to death. The shy and 

peaceable Aruaes could not 
have been dangerous opponents ; they even 
met the Europeans upon their first appear¬ 
ance with respectful timidity, which was 
only changed to fearful flight after they 
had learned by years of suffering what 
hitter experiences were in store for them 
in intercourse with the white man. So 
that even weak parties of Carib warriors 
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must often have succeeded in overcoming 
far superior bands of their opponents. 
Rut if the Carib on the warpath behaved 
with ruthless ferocity towards the male 
portion of hostile tribes, he, too, spared 
the women. On the restless expedi¬ 
tions that he undertook, often for con¬ 
siderable distances, in his narrow canoe, 
_ . women could not accompany 

„ ... the warrior; they would ha\e 

Founded by , . * , • , , 

.. ~ .. been a iar greater hindrance to 

the Caribs , ,. ^ ... . 

him than on expeditions by 
land. Rut as at least the longer expedi¬ 
tions were not undertaken exclusively for 
the purpose ot spoil and plunder - 
although the warlike expeditions of the 
Caribs are often decidedly distinguishable 
from migrations—but had for their object 
the founding of new settlements, the 
Caribs probably mixed extensively with 
the women ot another race. And it is only 
owing to t he circumstance that t he Carib ex¬ 
peditions were made exclusively on territory 
inhabited by Aruac races that the inter¬ 
mixture did not become more multiform. 

The time of the Carib migrations can be 
somewhat more precisely judged than 
that of any other similar event. We have 
already indicated that the ad\ance ot 
the Caribs to the mouth of the Amazon 
seems to have preceded the arrival ot tin* 
Tupis at that river. Rut the Tupi races 
must also have been pretty near the 
same goal at that time. Otherwise it can 
scarcely be explained why the Caribs 
should have extended their conquests 
exclusively in a direction in which they got 
farther and farther from the tribes they 
had left behind, so that finally they lost 
all touch with thorn. The discovery of these 
almost venerable remains of a people at 
the most primitive stage of development 
on Hit; Xingu is really due to mere chance. 

From there to the Amazon the Tupi 
population forms a perfectly continuous 
mass in which sprinklings of the Carib 
stock are nowhere to be found. So that it 
Q must have been the advance of 

f. r . e \ the Tupis that gave the Carib 

Tribes movement its northerly direc¬ 
tion, and the weak resistance of 
tie Aruacs must then have enticed the 
Car bs farther and farther, and have allowed 
them to spread o\er the north of South 
Amcriba very much more quickly than we 
can assume to have been the ease with the 
migrations of the Aruacs, or even with 
those of the Tupis. In spite of this, it was, 
cf course, centuries before the Caribs could 


make their race the prevailing one from 
the mouth of the Amazon to the lagoon of 
Maracaibo. Their extreme outposts broke 
through the belt of the Cordilleras* 
presumably at no great distance 1 iroin the 
northern sea-coast—even in the basin of 
the river Magdalena then' is still a tribe 
of ('aril) origin, although rather as a de¬ 
tached horde amid nations of other races. 

Rut, generally speaking, t Ik* higher 
civilisation of the races in the mountain 
regions of the Andes placed an insuper¬ 
able obstacle in the way of their progress. 
In the basin of the Orinoco, whose 
tributaries they navigated in their canoes 
far into their upper course's, right to the 
foot of the mountains, spreading tear 
and terror among the dwellers on their 
banks, Carib tribes seem to ha\e seltkd 
only to a limited extent ; but at its mouth 
we find them numerously and almost 
exclusi vel v represei 11 cd. 

That here they established their dominion 
on a stratum of Aruac races is unquestion¬ 
able, although direct proof of it is not so 
clear as in other pails. The last couquesl 
of the Caribs, which had not come to 
w an end at the time of the dis- 


_ r covery of America, was that of 

Conqusst of ^ An(j||os W lu-n thr for- 

dilU-ras checked his advance 
westward, the Carib, whose continual 
roving into new lands lor centuries had 
become to him a necessary of life, looked 
around for new objects. While some 
made their raids up the Orinoco, others 
made their aim the small islands lying 
off the Venezuelan eoast, olten within 
sight, of whose Aruac population they 
presumably had heard Iroin tin* coast- 
tribes of the mainland. It was piobably 
here that they made a further and— 
for American conditions— import am ad¬ 
vance in the art of navigation : they 
learned to use the sail, an art probably 
known by none M all the other aborigines 
of the New World except the Maya i ares, 
but by these more perfectly. 

The circumstance that the conquest of 
the islands took place in such recent 
times is of special importantc in judging 
the nature of Indian migrations. On the 
large islands of the Antilles the first 
Spanish settlers found an almost unmixed 
population of the Aruac race a peace¬ 
able, friendly, good-natured people, living 
on the abundant produce of their agri¬ 
culture, with a little hunting and fishing 
added. Rut even these Aruacs already 
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lived in constant fear of the Caribs, who 
sprang up on the coasts in their fast- 
sailing canoes, sometimes here, sometimes 
>here, and plundered and burned one settle¬ 
ment of the Aruacs alter another, mm der¬ 
ing the men and carrying off the women. 

The Aruacs were, well aware, from the 
fate that had befallen the smaller islands 
in the course of the last generation, 
what the ultimate issue of this unequal 
struggle would be. When the continual 
raids had sufficiently weakened the male 
population of an island, the Caribs no 
longer appeared merely as flying robbers, 
but came in larger bands to crush the 
last resistance of the islanders. A war 
ol extermination would then be waged 
upon the occupants of a permanent 
settlement on the island, and alter the 
massacre 01 piobably the flight .of the last 
ol these the settlement furnished a new 
( cut re ol expansion to the unseiupulous 
Caribs. On the Lesser Antilles the Spaniards 
toiind almost everywhere the remarkable 

¥ . . 4 . phenomenon that the language 

Linguistic 1 - -- -- 


ot the*women was different 


Phenomenon , 41 f . 

r . . . lroni tha**of the men. In earlv 

times this gave rise to (‘very 
possible kind of incorrect conjecture, until 
a closer study of the lingifstic elements 
revealed the fact that the language of 
the women was a dialect of Aruac, while 
that of the men was Card). 

This discovery, in connection with the 
stories told by t lie islanders of the invasion 
of the Caribs, showed that the Anlilles 
had been conquered during the existing 
generation, and that the women of the 
Caribs, with their different language, were 
none other than the female portion of 
the Aruacs, who had become the wives 
of the conquerors. To the historical 
student of Indian migrations this fact was 
of no ordinary •significance, for if shows 
us, in the first place, how slowly the 
expansion of one race over the territory 
of another proceeded, it having taken 
generations to till districts so small in 
extent ns the islands of the Antilles. On 
the other hand, it gives us the key to 
the explanation of the extraordinaiy 


multiplicity of the American languages, and 
fothe bounds,effaced almost beyond recog¬ 
nition, between the races of one indepen¬ 
dent linguistic stock and those of another. 
For, though not in the conquering genera¬ 
tion, in the offspring proceeding horn 
. the intermixture with strange 

units o wom en both the anthropolog- 

* n . ical-physical and the ethnic 

xcursions an( j ]j n nr U i s tic elements must 

naturally have blended in such a manner as, 
attaining a new fixity, to form a new race. 
The question has been much discussed 
whether the excursions of the Caribs 
may not have extended to the. mainland 
ol .North America, which is at no great 
distance from the Antilles, and thereby 
have brought the native populations of 
the northern and southern continents in 
contact with one another, of which then* 
is no trace, on the isthmus connecting the 
two parts. But what one was inclined 
to regard as Carib influence in the art 
productions of northern Indians .has not 
stood the test of scientific investigation. 

It is certainly singular that the two 
parts of the American continent --on 
which lor thousands of years man had 
been making slow progress in the develop¬ 
ment of his faculties - not only remained 
uninfluenced and unknown by mankind 
ol the other continents, but should also 
have remained equally strange and un¬ 
known to each other, in spite of isthmus 
and island-bridge. And yet it seems to 
have been so. The line dividing the 
northern and southern races on the land 
bridge of Central America certainly does 
not come at the narrowest part ; on the 
contrary, the territory occupied by the 
nations of southern origin extends to the 
_ _ . primitive sphere of culture 

ihe Line f Central ’America. But 

Between North .. r 

. c .. the line is a sharp one: 
and South . 1 , 

different races do not over¬ 
lap one another here, as we so frequently 
find to be the case in the interior of nearly 
e\cry continent. Neither can we trace 
the slightest influence of any consequence 
having been exercised bv tiie inhabitants 
of the one half on those of the other. 


The Line 
Between North 
and South 





NORTH AMERICAN MOUNDS AND THEIR PURPOSES 
<£™ Cr * Can i? 10un( ^? were sometimes used for burial purposes by the primitive peoples. But the mound also entered 
into their worship, and the third illustration shows a religious ceremony centring round a small mound with symbolic 
S ii rev crsPo arrows, while the chief huts of the village are burning. How large some of the mounds were is 
well illustrated m the second picture, some of them having from three to seven million cubic feet of material. 















RACES OF THE NORTH AND EAST 

THE STORY OF THE PAST AS REVEALED 
BY THE ARTIFICIAL EARTHWORKS 


I IKE 1 1 it- southern half, North America 

' also witnessed extensive migrations in 
prehistoric and even in historic times, but 
the investigator who seeks to trace them 
is in a much more unfavourable position 
on the* soil of the northern than ot 
the southern continent. The civilisation 
brought to the New World from Europe 
has aheady extended its victorious man'll 
o\ er almost the whole of the United 
State's, a triumph which has filled the 
mothci civilisation frith undivided admira¬ 
tion and the daughter with pride. 

This victorious march has swept away 
with unusual inconsnlei ateness the traces 
left ot the ancient civilisation o! the' 
uhoi igiunl population. Wheicas in South 
America we still find the Indian master ot 
vast legions, under conditions ot life that 
evidently iorni t<> a large extent analogies 
to the peculiar aboiiginal civilisation found 

_ . . , bv the first Europeans, m 

DrivinR the x ' ( „., h A)ni ,j,,, , !r . I, M li an 

Indian from , , , , 

VT .. A . has tor cenllines been con- 
North America . , , . . , ■ ^ 

t niuously driven by t lie white 

man lrom the neighbourhood ot his settle 
meats ; only in isolated cases have there 
been men in North America in earliei 
limes who took a benevolent interest in 
the Indian, and attempted to reeoncile 
him to the new civilisation and win 
him over to the new conditions. 

It is only in the last lew decades that 
the American people have also recognised 
that they were on the point of destroying 
their solitary and last opportunity ot 
ascertaining the earlier history ot their 
home, and, with that liberality which we so 
often find there, works have now been 
undertaken on a large scale, some of which 
have already been brought to a successful 
conclusion, with the object of ascertain¬ 
ing the historical meaning of the ethno¬ 
graphical relics in the territory of the 
United States. It is, moreover, true that 


the Indians themselves no longer play 
any part in large portions of this territory. 
Where they have not already been quite 
exterminated or absorbed by civilisation, 
their traditions, although not generally 
quite so scanty as those of the Indians 
ot South America, are still of very limited 
value; for, apart from the remembrance 
of their struggles for generations 


History 
F rom 
Excavations 


with thi' white man, their 
shadowy reminiscences of the 


time when the Indian was still 
sole lord of wood and prairie have been 
almost entirely effaced. Here, t< o, the 
most valuable part of our material is, on 
the one hand language, and on the other 
hand what the oldest writers we;e able to 
ascertain from the Indians when they 
first met them. 

To this are added the results of excava¬ 
tions, which have been undertaken ori a 
larger scale than m South America, lint 
down to tin 1 present day the American 
has had erroneous ideas concerning the 
most important marks of the eailier 
histoiy of his land, the famous artificial 
mounds of the pre-Columbian period. A 
lar wider gap separates the history of 
recent from that of olden limes in the 
northern than in the southern continent. 

Both for geographical and for historical 
research North America falls info three 
groups, not always sharply defined, but 
clearly perceptible. The, first ,s formed hv 
the lands in the extreme north of the con- 
_ . . tmerit, extending from Alaska to 

Lands of * o'eenlnnd, winch are broken up 
the North numerous flowing and stand¬ 
ing waters, though these ate 
rigidly ice-bound for a considerable part of 
the year. It has been supposed that»these 
lands did not always bear the inhospitable 
character with which the long-continued 
cold and gloom of the Polar winter lias 
stamped them in the present period of 
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the earth’s history. But if this supposition 
is at all correct, it refers at best to time's 
that are not separated from us by his¬ 
torical, but by geological periods ; and 
if, perchance, the first man came to 
America by way of these most northern 
lands, this event was certainly followed 
by thousands oi years in which his passage 
was sunk in absolute oblivion. 
Not until times rather later 


Where did 
the Innuits 
Come from ? 


than the decline of the Roman 
Empire did a new migration 
take place here, which is of very little 
importance in the general history of man¬ 
kind, but has left some slight traces behind. 

The Esquimaux—or. as they call them¬ 
selves, the Innuits have been taken 
by many for an American race, or for 
descendants of those Indians who had had 
a special development under the influence 
o! Bolai nature. II certain resemblances 
in build and in mode of lilt' between them 
and the most northern Indian tribes of 
the Pacific coast, the llaidahs and Thlinkits, 
are not to be traced to mutual influence, 
we art* certainly driven to such a con¬ 
clusion. But, considering the strikingly 
Mongolian character of the Innuits and the 
still closer relationship that connects 
them with the raees of Northern Asia, 
it is far more probable that their home is 
to he sought in Asia ; as immigrants they 
have alwavs been treated with hostility 
by the Indians. The custom of the Indians, 
by no means confined to South America, 
of annihilating the men in their tribal wars, 
but of incorporating the women in their 
own tribe, involved the formation of mixed 
peoples where the different races were in 
close contact lor a gicat length of time. 

In this ease it was the north-west 
coast of Alaska, opposite the Asiatic 
continent, and in a more favoured climatic 
situation, which, at all events, afforded 
the firsf home to a large number of Inmiit 
tribes which gradually came over, or else 
mutual influences have been at work 
which explain the analogous 
manners and customs of the 
Innuits and the Indians of 
North-west America. Til any 
Timuits found the American 
already peopled by Indians up 
to the latitude of Bering Strait ; other¬ 
wise® in their further migrations they 
would scarcely have turned to the in¬ 
hospitable worth, over whose, vast area 
their traces extend in scanty relics of 
houses and implements. Whether thev 
5 (>Q 2 


America 
Peopled by 
Indians 

case, the 
coni incut 


made other attempts at a southward 
advance' elsewhere cannot be ascertained 
from these finds; hut in any rase they 
must have met with the same host He 
reception from the races oi Indian blood as 
met them in the north-west. 

Such a contact between the races cannot 
have been oi long duration, as otherwise 
ethnographic, proofs would have been 
found, as in the extreme west. Those 
who regard the Innuits as an Indian tribe, 
gradually driven toward the Pole, would 
find proof of their view in the fact that the 
northern sagas which relate the voyages of 
Erie Kauda to Vinland ascribe the destruc¬ 
tion of the settlements then 1 to the 
Sheadings, a name given by the northern 
settlers in (Greenland to the Esquimaux. 

Now, it is an undoubled historical 
fact that the Vikings undertook voyages 
to the north-east coast oi America < s tai 
hick as the year 1000. but owing to 
tin* saga’s poetic dress, in which alone the 
little information relating thereto is pie- 
served, we do not know with certainty 
where these settlemdits were, jior the 
character oi the population found there. 

. The difference between 1 he 
Expansion Skl;u ., m! ^ t } R . Yjkmg’s enemy 

j * ? iii Greenland, and the skin clad 
n&ws & Xortli Indian, with whom he 
fought undei similar conditions in Vmlaud, 
might easily make so little impression on 
the Viking's mind, used to the diess and 
manners of North Kuiopean ci\ilisation, 
that both would appear as one to the bard 
who recited Viking deeds in saga song. 

In spite of this the sagas give us a clue 
to the date of the migrations ot Ihe 
Innuits. They doubtless made their way 
to Greenland from the Ameiiean coast 
or trom the. islands lying north ot it. 
As the Innuits were at war with the 
northerners of Greenland* about uoo, and 
succeeded in driving them away during 
the course of*the two following centuries, 
we may conclude with a fair amount of 
certainty that the expansion of the Innuits 
over the North American Continent must 
have come to an end about the same time. 

The migrations of the Esquimaux have 
no connection with the history ol the rest 
of America, whereas, on the other hand, 
there was frequent contact between the 
Indian races ot North America, as there was 
Between the races ot South America. Tor 
the northern as well as for the southern 
hah of the continent the eastern chains 
ot the Cnrtli IJeras fanned an unmistakable 
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boundary of culture. In the north as well 
as in the south the region of higher civilisa¬ 
tion lies on the Pacific, side of the mountains, 
not on the Atlantic side. But the further 
step in assuming a connection between 
northern and southern civilisation and 
bid ween the northern and southern primi¬ 
tive races is not justified. 

It tin 1 Indian in the basin of the Mississippi 
is more closely related, ethnographically, to 
the Indians in the basin of the Amazon or 
Orinoco than to his western neighbours on 
the other side of the Cordilleras, this fact 
is sufficiently explained by the similarity 
of their conditions of life. Man at a low 
stage of civilisation is everywhere, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, dependent in 
the highest degnv on his natural surround¬ 
ings, and where these produce similar con¬ 
ditions the development of man will also 
tread similar paths. 

On the whole, the Indian population of 
North America east ol the Cordilleras 
exhibits a. far greater uniformity of race 
than is the case in. South America, and, 
although with the : # iid of language a 
number of largely d ff rent stocks may be 

New World's slu-cl (" hi. I, pivsup- 

, pose a separate development 
l "I!',, f"r hundreds it not thousands 

Images (>f ypaps) 1ju . (ljvjsilm ()ftJl0 

North American races is more recent than 
that ol tin* South American. This is shown 
by the mere tact that, of the thousand or 
s«> different languages and dialects of the 
New World named by Brinton in his 
“ History of the American Race,” about 
750 belong to the part south of the Isthmus 
ol Panama and only 250 to Central and 
North America. I hit at the same time 
the multiplicity of the latter races is also 
so great as to have required an extra- 
01 dinary length ol time. 

fhe most important problem of the 
pre-Columbian history of North America 
is formed by the question: Who were the 
builders of the so-called mounds ? These 
mounds of earth, or, more rarely, stones, 
erected by the hand of man, often with a 
considerable expenditure of labour, arc 
scattered more or less numerously over the 
greater part of the Cnited States. We find 
them in the north near the Croat Lakes 
and far into the territory of Canada. And 
although towards the south, from the con¬ 
fluence o\ the Mississippi and Arkansas, 
they heroine rarer, their traces may be 
found not only as far as the mouth of the 
Father of Waters, but even in the most 


southern regions of the peninsula of 
Florida. On the west side the southern 
limit of the mound region has not yet 
been ascertained with certainty, but even 
there it extends to Texas and Mexico, 
touching the region of civilisation of the 
Pueblo Indians and the races of Central 
America. Its bounds arc scarcely narrower 
H in an east-and-wost direction, 

.. on ?f 0 . for while the artificial mounds 
R C .. .° un ” almost reach the 70th degree of 
longitude in the State, of Maine 
in the east, their most western outposts in 
the north are beyond the 101st parallel. 
Now, the mounds in this vast area are 
certainly not numerous everywhere or 
equally distributed. On the other hand, 
it seems as if the real home of the mound- 
builders lay in the basin of the central and 
upper Mississippi and its eastern affluents, 
(‘specially the Ohio, while the groups of 
such erections lying outside this region are 
characterised more or less as radiations 
from this centre. 

When more candul attention was first, 
given to the earthworks in the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin in the early 
part of this century, people were quite 
astonished at their large number, the con¬ 
siderable size attained by some ol them, 
and the original forms, sometimes border¬ 
ing oil the regularity of mathematical 
figures, which they exhibited in many 
instances. Astonishment grow when the 
interest that was thus awakened led to 
earthworks of like or allied character being 
constantly discovered in new parts, and 
when the excavations, which were at first 
made at only a few places, yielded inex¬ 
plicable results. Thus the conviction 
gradually dawned upon scientific and lay 
investigators that the mounds must be 
the relics of a long-vanished nation. 

Those whose conjectures were aided by a 
vivid imagination did not h<sitate*t<> con¬ 
nect the race of the mound-builders directly 
with the Toltecs, the race that for a long 
_ time was held to be the stan- 

p ,7 s dard-bearer of every civilisation 
t,. 7 ° r discovered on the soil of North 
and Central America. But even 
the more cautious were convinced that 
these erections proved the existence of a 
highly developed civilisation in an ^poc.h 
Wiousawds iA years Lack. V \u\vesLima\ Ay 
\Yie avViWvaX lvumuAs were W\e work. eA a 
sedentary race, fur the Indian who roved 
about in the state of a nomad could not 
possibly have had time, power, or inclination 
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to erect even the most insignificant of naturally not give a very definite idea of 
these earthworks, not to speak of the the people's accomplishments in weaving, 
structures—not very numerous, but of on account of the greater perishability 
imposing dimensions- of Etowah, Cahokia, of all fabrics, but even of this art both 
etc.., the largest of which had a content coarse and fine specimens were by no 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cubic feet. To means wanting. It was thought that 
erect such structures required a population special proof of a higher civilisation was 
not only of far greater density than had ever given by the specimens of copper 0111:1- 
F tT #• f )cei1 found anywhere on the ments brought to light in the earthworks. 
onthY** *° n * North American C ontinent, The whole of America was in the Stone 
Mississippi ^ )l1 * one nmst iL ^ So have Age when Columbus discoveied it, so that 
been excellently organised to it worked copper was found here, although 
be able to subject such labour as these in no considerable quantity, it must neees- 
gigantic works entailed to a common will, sarily have belonged to a race ot higher 
But what a race, what a state must that civilisation, and long periods must have 
have been which not only produced these* elapsed since* the* demy of this race* for 
structures but protected the* hanks of the its progress in culture* to have.* been entirely 
chief river-courses lor many mile's witli lost again to after-ages, 
extensive fortifications, such as would The race* had certainly had a special 
seem in early time's to have accompanies! knowledge ot architecture. This was 
the Mississippi in an almost uninterrupted prove*(l not only by the* almost inciedible* 
chain trom the mouth of the* Arkansas up numbe'i oi earthworks eivcted by them, 
to the* Illinois. And an almost inrreelible and the astounding massiveness of the 
range ot territory is given to this state it, large mounds, but, above* all, by the* variety 
instead e>t merely taking inte> account the of form that they hail been able to give 
region most thickly covered with such to their works. It is true that the* structures 
earthweirks, we extend its boundaries as far were* often merely accumulations of earth 
as the earthworks can lie found. of truncated conical Ionic or 

A sedentary population of such density Xell ihc°Stor °^ ou k r -oval or rectangular 
must naturally have been mainly dependent of c <hc p asf ° ry numnds or terraces, bat in 
on a cultivated food supply, and that a other places they ••xhihifed 

the* mound-builders had been agriculturists the* most surprising forms. The' outlines 
was evident from all that was brought to ol some* of tlie*in we*re unmistakable repre¬ 
light in the excavations made* in the seiitatinns of living creatures - snakes, 
mound region. Not only wen* ears and birds, and mammals, and eve*n the 
grains of maize found, with the vessels and human form. 11 this proved that this 
implements necessary lor its preparation, ancient race* possessed an artistic eye, 
but the excavations, or iniereiu'cs from them, another kind of earthwork was still more* 
proved that othe*r seeds and fruits we*re calculated to inspire respect for its arhieve- 
also possessed by the* mound-builders. ments in culture. Earthworks were dis- 

Jndecd, their agriculture* must have cove*red which reproduced the* mat heniatie al 
been already highly developed, lor care*ful figures of the circle*, rectangle. sqiuue, and 
investigation revealed not only irrigation polygon with an accuracy .which invest 1- 
works and aqueducts of considerable extent gators pronounced to be qilite inconceivable 
in places, but, in the valleys ol the great without the* use*of instruments, 
rivers, even cultivated patches, on which In its religious ideas such a people must 
the excess of moisture had been countei- certainly also have risen far above the 
Mound-Builders ac * e< ^ ^?y a rising of the naturalism and animism of uncivilised 
and Their ground in beds. The mound- races, and of this, too, the remains seemed 
Advanced Arts Guilders must als() have to offer proof. If a considerable part of 
possessed rich experience in the earthworks had served as fortifications, 
handicraft. Their pottery exhibited not only dwellings, and cultivated land, there were 
a great variety of forms, adapted to the most innumerable others which, from their 
different ymrposes, \>ut in the better articles position and form, would iv>t have been 
attained great technical perfection. Here, suited for these purposes. Many of them 
too, no trace could be found of the use of proved to be graves, either of single 
the potter’s wheel, but some vessels persons or of whole families, and there were 
seemed to have been given a glaze of even graves for large numbers and burial- 
very fair quality. The excavations could grounds like cemeteries. The manner 

5^94 
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in which tin; dead had almost always 
been interred with articles used in their 
earthly occupations left no room for doubt 
'that the race of the mound-builders 
believed in a second existence. It even 
seemed as if religion played an extra¬ 
ordinarily important part among them 
in all the concerns of life. Almost every¬ 
where that earthworks occurred with any 
frequency there wire mounds of a certain 
kind which could not be explained at the 
first glance. These mounds, generally of 
conical form, had at their base, or even in 
their higher strata, a horizontal layer of 
firmly beaten clay or clayey earth, which, 
upon the removal of the overlying masses, 
in general proved to be a carefully knelled 
surface like a tlooi, rather inclined towards 
the middle, in the centre of which the 
traces of fire weie oiten found. 

The discoverers of this lonn of mound 
thought themselves justified m regarding 
t hose floors as sacred places, and the remains 
of fire as affording traces of sari i fires ; 
and as human bones were repeatedly found 
in ashes, human sacrifices were supposed 
to have played an important part in the 
_ mound-builders’ religious 

. K rites, asm man v other parts 

Mound-Builders "! -N’.-W Wo.lcl. The 

discoverers therefore gave 
these earthworks the name of altar- 
mounds, and from Iheii frequency thevdiew 
the conclusion that the old civilised state 
must have possessed a muncious and 
influential sacerdotal caste, to which pre¬ 
sumably the most imposing of the great 
earthworks, the terraced pyramids for 
sanctuaries honoured by special worship, 
owed their origin. 

Thus the picture of the race that erected 
the earthworks was no longer shadowy 
and indistinct ; on the basis of these 
discoveries, and with the aid of the 
analogies of the civilisations found on 
American soil by the first Europeans, 
fairly definite ideas had been arrived at. 
Hut it was thought that quite ail extra¬ 
ordinary age must be ascribed to this rare, 
because at the time of the discovery of 
America all memory of these peoples had 
already vanished, and, from tlie high 
stage ot civilisation they had occupied, it 
was thought that their gradual decline and 
the extinction of all their traditions must 
have taken a considerable space of time. 

On the other hand, a particularly 
remarkable discovery had been made. 
One of the mounds representing living 


things was discovered in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bloomington, * Wisconsin; and 
several of the older archeologists thought 
they recognised in it the form of an 
elephant or some other animal with a trunk. 
Now, among the pipe-bowls in the form 
of animals that have been found in large 
numbers in excavations in the mound 
A . , region, the representation of an 

Anicric& s *11 • i i i 

n ... . animal provided with a real 

Tf »r c tmnk as distinguished from 
the trunk-like snout of the 
tapir, which m Chiapas is a sacred animal 
- also occasionally occurs; they were 
therefore convinced that the builders of 
that mound must at least have had a tra¬ 
ditional recollection of the form of an 
elephant or mastodon. But as the probos¬ 
cidians were extinct on American soil 
long before historic times, the tradition 
of flu* mound-builders must have, gone 
back to the age* to which the mastodon 
skeletons of the Missouri valley belonged. 
From the arrow-head* that were found 
with lho*e skeletons it was assumed that 
the animals had been killed by man. 

Although the above view of the 
mound-builder* was lornieiiy the pre¬ 
dominant one, for r long time scholars 
ha\e not been wanting who, doubting the 
existence of a prehistoric civilised race on 
the soil ot North America, art* of opinion 
that tin' ancestors ol the same Indians who 
inhabit the United Slab's to-day erected 
these mounds in comparatively recent 
times. The more the ancient history of the 
New World was subjected to methodical 
investigation, the greater became the 
number of the mounds. In the course of 
the last few years the sytematic examina¬ 
tion of the ea’thworks in the different 
parts of the Union, which has been under¬ 
taken on a very extensive scale by the 
North American Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has proved irrefutably that 
the mounds really possess neither the age 
commonly attributed to them nor all the 
] eculiarities demanded. On 
Under UndS tlu * contrary, they are not 

r . .. the work of one race, but are 

Ex.m.nat.on pmba , )|y (|]R ro , jcs ()f )he 

different Indian races which, inhabited the 
territ ory of the Unil ed St at es heft >ro and aft er 
the discovery of America, ^y Columbus. 

The inferences as to the age •of the 
mounds drawn from the “ elephant 
mound” had not met the approval even 
of many who still did not doubt that 
the builders of this mound intended to 
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represent an animal with a trunk. But 
after recent investigations this too seems by 
no means certain. The soil of the mound 
has undoubtedly been under cultivation for 
years, but its form, although not so clear, 
inis remained quite recognisable. It now 
appears that the ground is very light 
sand, and that the trunk has probably been 
formed at the head-end merely 


Mounds as 
Monuments 
of the Past 


bv the long-continued influence 
llio eler 


of l lie elements, especially of 
the wind. The mound was 
presumably meant to represent the bear, 
an animal often used as a totem. In a 
like* manner the most recent surveys have 
done away with other old erroneous ideas. 

There is, at all ivents, no denying 
that a number of earthworks in the 
valley of the Ohio, especially those 
<>! the so-called Newark group, exhibit 
forms of almost mathematical regularity ; 
but the circumstance that of all the 
circular circumvallations only one or two 
arc almost perfectly round, while the great 
majority only imperfectly attain this 
evidently desired end, goes to prove that 
they were built experimentally rather than 
with the help of instruments of precision. 
It likewise proves quite erroneous to 
regard the artificial mounds over the 
whole extent of their range as uniform, and 
therefore as the relics of a single race. 
Closer investigation shows rather that a 
number of different groups of mounds can 
be so clearly distinguished by their form 
and contents that in certain districts we 
are even able to trace tin* settlements of 
two different mound-building populations 
at one and the same* place. 

The hypothesis of a particular ancient 
civilised race being the mound-builders 
collapses. The mounds remain to us as a 
class of highly important monuments, 
from vA\\cA\ wc can derive information of 
tbe earlier history of the North American 
Indians that no other source can give. 
Starting from the assumption that the 
. state of Indian civilisation had 
Indian remained practically the same 
“ l .,. n si net* the discovery of America, 

ivi isa ion • j j ia( j n() | a (t va nced through 

intercourse with the white man, the 
Indians were considered to have been 
almost without exception nomadic races 
of lmnfers, whose unconquerable love of 
unrestrained freedom would never and 
nowhere have permitted them to form 
large communities and erect permanent 
dwellings. This conception is perfectly 


unhistorical. In large tracts of North 
America there were, even in the sixteenth 
century, restless hordes of Indians, who 
lived almost exclusively by hunting, of 
which they were passionately fond. 

But near to them, or separating them, 
and probably throughout the greater 
part of the present United States, there 
were also Indian races which had made, 
compared with them, quite considerable 
progress in the path of their culture 
development. So far as there art* still any 
descendants of these races in existence, 
the policy of the Anglo-American colonists 
toward* the Indians, which has been guided 
merely by self-interested motives, has 
certainly reduced them again to a stage of 
civilisation little different from that of 
their nomadic and savage tel lows. 

The* Indian mounds and graves have left 
us evidences of a civilisation that tell an 
undeniable tale; and an impartial exami¬ 
nation o 1 the oldest accounts o< the first 
meeting of the white man and the rod 
man on North American soil confirms in 
numerous particulars what tin* mound- 
fmds lead us to suppose. Individual re- 

..searches an* certainly not yet 

The Light of J 

Research on valuable material of the dis- 
e ar ges eoveries to be used wholly and 
fully. We know too little of tin* ancient 
migrations of the pre-Columbian Indians 
to be able with certainty to connect the 
boundaries that arclueology traces in 
certain districts with definite racial boun¬ 
daries. But where this has become pos¬ 
sible* tlit* antiquities serve materially to 
clear up historical hypotheses, and a 
combination of tin* different methods of 
research will further reduce the imin- 
vesligated area year by year. 

d'lie whole basin ol tin* Mississippi—a 
broad strip of land beginning at the fire at 
Lakes in the. north and extending to the. 
lowlands of the lower Mississippi -- was in 
earliest times peopled by tribes comprised 
under the common name of Algonquins. 
Of the better known Indian tribes belong¬ 
ing to them are the Ohippcwas in tin* north, 
the. Delawares. Mohicans, and Ottawas in 
the north-east, and the Shawnees in the 
south-east. From their traditions it is 
supposed that their original home is to be 
sought iu the north-east, beyond the (ireat 
Lakes, although they had been driven 
thence before the time of Columbus by 
the nations of tbe Iroquois race. Their 
migrations from the north seem to have 
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proceeded by two separate branches. The 
one went in a south-easterly direction, 
mainly along the sea-coast; not, like the 
Tupis in South America, peopling only a 
narrow strip, but spreading out widely, 
a id following the rivers that flow into the 
sea far into the Alleghany Mountains. In 
spite of their being near the water, the 
Algonquins were scarcely ever exclusively 
a race of fishermen. Whether they were 
already agriculturists when they moved 
down the east coast is doubtful. 

Kven the eastern Algonquins practised 
agriculture in later times, but their 
lellows who moved along the Great J.ukes 
on their way westward, and in earlier 
times inhabited their banks, certainly did 
so even at the time of the migration. As 
was always the cast 1 , the farther the tribes 
were led apart by their migrations, which 
continued slowly for centuries, the more 
differentiated they became in customs and 
mode of life. It it were not for the un¬ 
mistakable sign of a kindred language, one 
would scarcely suppose that the Chippewas 
ol the north-west an^l the Shawnees in the 
south were brothers ol one and the same 
. race. A number of nati >ns 
... .. ol the AUonnuin race are 

l a I » S, |- IOn distinguished from all other 

and Religion J It(Ila ,7 s llf . W , h Anl( , rj( „ by 

their comparatively advanced ci\ilisation. 
There is no doubt that even in early times 
they had taken to a settled modi 1 of life and 
de\oted themselves to agriculture. 

Nor is it mere chance that m several 
points their religious ideas border on 
those of their neighbours in the extreme 
north-west. From certain peculiarities in 
this respect one might be inclined to seek 
their home in the north-west rather than 
in the east, for many of them remind us of 
the Tiuues ou the one hand, and the Pueblo 
tribes on the other. The Chippewas and 
Lenapes already possessed, in their painted 
wooden tablets or sticks, a system of 
interchange of ideas that had advanced 
beyond the purely pictorial character to a 
kind of hieroglyphic symbolism, which was 
specially employed for preserving the 
remembrance ol sacred rites. Their reli¬ 
gious system, with the worship of the sun 
an 1 the four cardinal points as the homes 
of the wind-gods, we shall find further 
developed among the Pueblo Indians. 

A further resemblance to the latter 
obtains in the cult of the totems, or clan 
tokens, which w r e meet with not only in 
the Pueblos but also among many other 


Indian tribes of the Pacific coast as far as 
the Thlinkits and Ilaidahs on the borders 
of Alaska. For this reason we may, at all 
events, regard races of this stock as the 
builders of the peculiar earthworks known 
as effigy mounds. It is an interesting fact 
that all the animals—hear, snake, various 
birds, fishes, etc. -from which most of the 
designations and sacred objects 
olGEfii^ () * ^ 1( ‘ c ^ ms (the totems) were 


w derived are represented 

° Un S these mounds. As these earth¬ 
works did not serve as burial-places, and 
were little adapted for fortifications, we 
may perhaps regard them, like the meeting- 
hall of the Iroquois or the “ kiva ” of 
the Pueblo Indians, as the centre of the 
cult of the dan. Whether Indians of the 
Algonquin race were also the builders of 
flic mounds on the central Mississippi and 
on the Illinois w r e would rather doubt, 
especially as this district exhibits mounds 
of various types that art* all different from 
those of Wisconsin. If a not wry reliable 
tradition ol the Lenapes or Dckuvares can 
be credited, the answer would have ft) he 
decidedly in the negative. 

In spite ot their great progress in the 
paths of civilised life, the Algonquins did 
not manage to build durable dwellings. 
This is the more* peculiar, as they might 
have seen those of the neighbouring Pueblo 
Indians, w'ith whom commercial relations 
seem to have existed. Hut we may not 
place them lower in the scale of civilisation 
solely on this account. The erection of 
stone buildings which are better able to 
defy flu* destructive influence of time than 
wooden huts at best only coated with lime, 
and even than mounds of loose earth — 
creates only too easily an erroneous idea 
of the degree of civilisation of a rare. 

At the lower stages of civilisation man 
\s, \\owever, primarily dependent on his 
natural surroundings, and it the limestone 
and sandstone plateaus of the west 

offered the Pueblo Indians the opportunity 
p . . of easily becoming no mean 

V’ imil!vc builders, the wooded hill regions 
Workers lake district denied to 

the Algonquins the opportunity 
of handing down to posterity similar 
impressive proofs of their civilisation. 
Hut the Algonquins achieved something 
that scarcely any oilier race of North 
Atlantic Indians did : they knew and 
worked copper. It certainly occurred in 
such purity in the hills between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan that in the 
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best specimens it could even 1m* shaped by 
hammering in the cold state. Probably, 
however, they also knew a primitive and 
not very efficient method ol smelting and 
welding, with the help of which they 
formed beads and small plates of the metal, 
while they were able to emboss the latter 
with figures. The bands of the Algonquins 
, who were advancing south¬ 
eastward, having crossed the 


Race Named 
After the 


Savannah 


Savannah River, came upon 
solid masses of strange Indians, 
who rendered the continuation of their 
migration in the same direction im¬ 
possible. This probably led first to a 
temporary halt. but. space eventually 
proving too limited for the gradually 
increasing numbers ol the Algonquins, 
their migrations were resumed in a 
westerly diieetion. The Indians who 
marched up the Savannah, crossed the 
Alleghanies, and began to spread over the 
valleys of the Green River and Tennessee, 
were called after the Savannah by their 
neighbours, from their long sojourn on this 
river, and as “ Savannees which with 
time lias become “ Shawnces — have 
preserved the remembrance of this stage 
of thiar migrations down to historic times. 

The Shawnces and related Delaware 


tlibes are proved to have taken an impoi- 
taut part in the election of the earthworks 
that occur t hroughnut Tennessee and the 
neighbouring states on the lower tributaries 
of the Ohio. A large number of such 
mounds in Ibis district have been erected 
for bunal purposes, sometimes singly, but 
generally in gioups, and very olteti in 
connection with linger earthworks and 
eireumvallations. and the manner of inter¬ 
ment has so characteristic a stamp that in 
it we find undoubtedly a racial peculiarity. 

Whereas in oilier parts of the mound 
area the dead were frequently buried in a 
crouching position, like the mummies of 
South America, or in bone-heaps after 
removal ol the ilesh, the mode of interment 
Burial practised here reminds one 
r . greatly of that usual in Europe. 

™ m K s 01 The bottom anil four side-walls 
of a bole in the earth were lined 
with flat stone slabs, and the corpse was 
laid in it, lying full length on its back. 
Flat stones served to dost 1 the sarcophagus, 
and, if there was any fear of the earth 
falling through the* spaces between them, 
these spaces were often covered by a second 
layer of smaller slabs. Such graves are 
repeatedly found, even without mounds 
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over them, but they are especially numerous 
in the small conical mounds on the 
southern tributaries of the lower Ohio, 
where the. Sliawnees and kindred Indian 
races lived down to historic times. We 
should expect these Shawnees to have 
been the builders of the graves and Ihe 
earthworks connected with them, and we 
are able to prove it. We thus obtain 
an important argument in judging of 
the age of many groups of earthworks, 
in opposition to the fanciful theory of a 
past of thousands of years. 

The custom of interring the dead in 
stone receptacles, as above described, has 
been practised by Shawnee Indians not 
only in historic times, but, where there 
was suitable stone, down to the last 
century, and has been observed by 
numerous writers in different places in¬ 
dependent ot one another. In accounts of 
earlier times the erection of a mound a 
1ew T feet in height and of conical form is 
repeatedly mentioned. Moreovei. if ex¬ 
cavations have revealed that burial-places 
of this particular kind h.7\e repeatedly con¬ 
tained articles of undoubted Ftiropcan 
origin among the things 
placed with the dead, the 
mounds of thh type are 
certain proof that the parti¬ 
cular localities were at some time occupied 
by members of the Shawnee group of the 
Algonquin lace, whose migrations have 
been going on in this region down to 
historic and even post-Columbian times. 

The Indians who checked the advance 
of the Algonquins in a snutheily direction 
belonged, presumably, to the group 
of the Muskokis, whose best-known 
lepresentatives wen* the (’neks and 
Chirkasaws. Although these Indian tribes 
were the hist to come in contact with 
Europeans at the time of tlfe iliscoveries— 
the. best part of De Soto’s adventurous 
expedition ivomdTovuiii to t\\e. Mississippi 
having been made through the terhiorv 
of Indians of the Muskoki race -they 
have hitherto been more neglected by 
research than the more northern tribes. 

As descendants of this race have been 
found only on the banks of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico parallel to 
the Mississippi, and as in this district 
they formed a compact body unmingled 
with foreign tribes down to the discovery 
of America, we must assume that they 
were less given to migration than most 
of the other Indians. The land occupied 


Check to 
the Algonquin 
Advance 
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by them in the sixteenth century was leads us to infer that they had been a 
presumably the ancient home oi the race ; sedentary race for a very long time, 
we may, perhaps, behold in them descen- Although the ground of the district they 
dants of the earliest inhabitants of Eastern occupied did not afford them suitable 
North America. In early times their material for massive buildings, yet they, 
abodes near the Mississippi undoubtedly almost alone among the Indians of the 
extended much further northward, and East, built stronger dwellings than could 
possibly even further east ; so that be erected of purely vegetable materials, 
there may be some truth in the tradition The most recent investigations 

of the Lonapes that they drove tin* | lhe R •, and excavations have proved 
Muskokis from their more noi them settle- n U1 " that some of the mounds that, 

ments on the Mississippi. cir ouscs py reason of their floor-like 

The Muskokis were also by no means at layers of clay and the remains of bones 
the low level of civilisation that, judging and ashes found in and beneath these, 
by modern views, is usually attributed were pronounced by their first discoverers 
to the earlier Indian population ol the to be altar-mounds, in reality bore the 
continent. They tilled the ground on houses of the Muskoki Indians, 
the most extensive scale, and their agri- The ruins of these houses, which appear 
cultural produce* excited tin* admiration of here and there to have been round, but 
I)e Soto’s Spaniards. Their settlements generally square, show that these Indians 
were calk'd “towns” by the Spaniards, constructed their dwellings of n framework 
and some of them contained a large of wooden posts, between which the ground- 
number of inhabitants. They, too, took work for a stucco-like wall-plaster was 
a large part m the erection of the aitiheial funned with cross-beams and interwoven 
mounds, and the characteristics of their twigs and branches. The plaster was 
work are speaking witnesses to the left rough outside, blit inside it was 
progress they had fnade. In tin* district smoothed and whitewashed, as in the 
Practical () 1 the Muskokis are some ol the archaic buildings of the Pueblo Indians. 
Uses oHhc Jartfvst mounds that the whole It was applied only to the side-walls, 
Earthworks ^ u> mound-builders on which it seems to have reached 

can boast. These earthworks rather above the height of a man ; above 
- which piobablv bore at the same time rose an arched roof borne by the thin ends 
the dwellings ol the* foremost members of the posts and by pliant staves, and 
of the tribe, and formed a place of refuge* coveted with vegetable* matter a remin- 
lor the* whole tnlu* when attacked by iseence oi tin* leat-hut that had been usual 
enemies—are not, like* the smallei mounds, among most Indian races, and also ill earlier 
round or conical in form, but remind one time's among the Muskokis. The bones 
ratluT e»f the* terraeeel erections on which and heaps of ashe*s ill the mounds ale* 
rose* the te*mples and palaces of the civiliseel explained by the* custom oi consigning a 
race's of ( e*ntral America. The De* Soto man’s house to the* flames when lie* died, 
mound, although it is not absolutely In Le Moyne’s description the deceased 
proved that if was erected by the* Muskokis, seems unquestionably to have been 
give*s a laii # idea of this type. buried outside the village* circle, under a 

The most "imposing erection of this mound which, em account of its smallness, 
kiuei is the Etowah mound in the we. may perhaps regarei as only t\je nucleus 
south of (icorgia, and it can he proved and beginning ot the one to be ejected, 
that it was still inhabited by Muskoki But among the* Muskokis the eleceascet 
tribes at the beginning of the six- was generally buried in the. 

teenth century, being use*el as a palace R ec ? * ar . „.id, as soon as 

anel fortress by their chiefs. As it is Customs ^ ro l* 1L d so far consumed 

surrouneleel by a large number of smaller ws oms the walls that the building 
mounds, which are enclosed by a kind of collapsed, the place was covered up 

fortification, partly rampart and partly with earth. This peculiar mode of burial, 
moat, we can form from this an idea of of which traces may likewise be found in 
old Indian towns which agrees in so many historic times, characterises in ite turn, 
respects with Le Moyne’s description that like the stone graves of the Shawnees, an 
a great degree of reliability may be ethnographic district, and enables us to 
accredited to the latter. The Muskokis throw a ray of light into the darkness that 

had acquired a degree of civilisation that almost completely veils the earlier history 
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of the Indian races. • _ 

As in the south, so 
also in the north tin* 
territory of the Algonquins was bordered 
by foreign races of Indians. The land ' 
around the peat North American lake 
and their outlet to the sea. the River St. 
Lawrence, was the abode of the races 
of the Iroquois stock. Of all the Indians, 
these were most distinguished by their line 


expansion of the Iroquois. The races that 
erected the effigy-mounds were, therefore, 
probably past their prime, and had per¬ 
haps even settled in other parts, when the 
races of the Iroquois family received the 
impulse that helped them to expand over 
the greater part of northernmost America. 
On the other hand, the separation of the 
Cherokees from the main race belongs to 
a much earlier period. The direction of 
their migrations agrees admirably with 
the theory that the original 
home of the race was in 
.. the extreme north-east. 

The Cherokees would then 
have moved off as a first 
| wave in a so itherly dnve- 
; / lion, so that in course of 
" '** * **" ■ 



physical development and probably as 
its consequence —by bravery, love of 
lighting, and warlike virtues, which long 
made them the most dreaded enemies. 
The real Iroquois, however, only became 
an important factor in the history of 
these districts in the last few centuries 
Indore tin* colonisation ot North America. 
In earlier times the race of the Cherokees 
had seceded from them, and played no 
less important a part in the earlier history 
of America (him they did subsequently in 
the time of colonial rule. The original 
home of tin* common race of the Iroquois 
and Cherokees is supposed to have been 
in tin* farthest north-east of the territory 
they afterwards occupied. It is true that 
in historic times the whole Lake region, 
including tin* districts bordering it on the 
south and west, was occupied by the Iro¬ 
quois and the kindred race of the Hurons. 

Hut this removal cannot have occurred 


r \ hey do 
not seem to 



The above illustration of a Pueblo woman engaged in 
making pottery is from a drawing made by an artist in 
Mexico recently, and illustrates a scc-nc which is no doubt 
the same to-day as before the dawn of Amexican history, 
for the Pueblo Indians are a primitive pe.ople existing 
in a land where modern invention lias attained its highest. 


in very early times, for these races scorn to 
have taken but little part in the erection 
of artificial mounds. We are, therefore, 
forced to ascribe the earthworks of Michi¬ 
gan and Wisconsin to an curlier occupation 
of this* district by Algonquins. And as 
these northern works are but rarely of a 
defensive character, it seems as if they 
were weeded earlier than the period oi 
struggle, which must have attended the 


have found these districts uninhabited; 
on the contrary, it is certain that Algon¬ 
quin tribes not only sojourned there 
temporarily before them, but, as they did 
farther south and west, built permanent 
settlements and tilled tile ground. At 
least some of the mounds in the Luther 
course of the Ohio may owe their origin 
to the latter; and under Algonquin 
influence, hut also in consequence oi 
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continual fighting, the Cherokces in turn 
proceeded to build artificial mounds, 
w ch f( a special province, 


of the Cherokee 
assume that the 
played an 



district, and we must 
cultivation ol tobacco 
important part in the 
agriculture ot the whole 
region. But tin* upper 
valley of the Ohio furnishes 
not only the most numer¬ 
ous, but also, to judge from 
their forms, the oldest 
types of the Indian pipe, 
and shows the* uninter¬ 
rupted course ol its lurther 
development so clearly that 
we must suppose it to have 
been the abode ol a race 
closely connected with the 
history ol the tobacco-pipe, 
as the. Cherokces were. 
The mounds furnish the 
most remarkable instances 
of circumvallations of al¬ 
most mathematical regu¬ 
larity. But as these are not 
exclusively limited to the 
upper course of the ()hio, it 
remains doubtful whether 
the greater numberof them 
may not have been erected 
by tlu* earlier inhabitants 
of the valley tor protection 
against the advance of tin 
Chorokees, but haw been 
restored by the latter, after 
the conquest, to serve the 
same purpose. Cherokee 
graves certainly occur in 
connection with many of 
these groups of mounds, and 
at least bear witness to the 
fact that the invaders 
adopted the manners and 
customs of Hit' conquered 
as far as the earthworks 
were concerned; what part 


PRIMITIVE PUEBLO WATER-CARRIERS 

wm: UMIU I I1HI , Wllilioail 

I his scow, like that on the opposite page, is drawn from life of the present day, and 11V1V v«» f mI-imi tlu.m 

is yet in every sense worthy to be regarded as a scene from prehistoric America. , * - , . • 

selves m developing this 

by J1 ' ■“ . 


within the vast mound region, hy their 
ethnographic peculiarities. Two things 
are characteristic of the Cherokee 
mounds : in the first place, the dead are 
buried in a lying position, but only in a 
more or less perishable covering (bark or 
stulls), and generally in mounds that 
served as burial-places for large numbers ; 
in the second place, pipes, ranging from 
the most archaic to almost modern forms, 
such as are peculiar to the Indians, occur 
in those graves. Pipe-smoking is found in 
the mound region far beyond the borders 


primitive architecture is of course dilfi- 
cult to ascertain. The migration of 
the Cherokces through the valley of 
the Ohio took place practically in pre- 
Columbian times, but it had not yet 
come to an end when the white man 
entered this district. 

Only a little farther south, in the valley of 
the small river Tennessee, the agneement 
between the still existing groups of mounds 
and the. position of the so-called “ overhill 
towns ” of the Cherokces, as recorded by 
the earliest visitors, testifies that these 
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Indians, having once ado])ted the custom 
of mound-building, remained true to it 
even on their further migrations. 

Yet another large branch seems to have 
been detached from the Iroquois race in 
the Hurons, who expanded in a westerly 
direction along the south bank of the 
River St. Lawrence as far as the lakes. 

.. , Whether this took place at a 

* ve f a *° aS ° f tinie prior to the migrations 

. ~ of Iroquois tribes to the 

&nd Tuscaroras .. 1 , , , , 

south cannot he prov(‘d, hut 

is very probable; for whereas the “ Five 
Nations” of tin* Iroquois and the Tus- 
caroras in the far south had so strong a 
consciousness of belonging to the same 
stock that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the latter returned to the north and 
were received into the league as a sixth 
nation, even in the time of the first settlers 
there existed between Iroquois and Hurons 
a bitter enmity which had lusted from 
time immemorial, and which had a decided 
influence on the settlement of the land by 
Euro]>eans in colonial times. 

As regards civilisation, these Iroquois 
races were doubtless behind the Chero- 
kees in most respects. They also weie 
agricultural and sedentary to a small 
extent. W hen the first colonists ascended 
the River .St. Lawrence. Hochelaga was 
decidedly a town-like settlement of per¬ 
manent character. Nor are earthwoiks 
entirely wanting in this district that mark 
the sites of old Indian settlements. 
Hut they do not bespeak the higher civi¬ 
lisation of the more southern districts. 

They are clearly defensive works, and 
therefore were probably not built until 
tin* real Iroquois undo took the forcible 
extension of their dominion over the torii- 
tory of their neighbours. Hut this cannot 
have been long before the discovery ol 
America, as these wars weie still going on 
when the* first white men began to pene¬ 
trate from the coast into the interior. 
Ry “ Iroquois/’ in the narrower sense, .are 
meant only the tribes that 

_ n V*. . inhabited the most northern 

that Inhabited ()f (]k . and t| „. 

Canad * neighbouring districts of 

Canada down to the time of early colonisa¬ 
tion. These, too, seem to have occasionally 
erected earthworks—a proof that even 
they (ffd not lead an entirely unsettled 
life, although permanent dwellings and 
agriculture—these bases of progress in 
civilisation -—play a smaller part with them 
than with most of the other nations. Of all 


the races that the first European settlers 
found on American soil the Iroquois best 
represent the type that has erroneously 
been regarded as characteristic, of the 
whole Indian population of North America. 

In the main the Iroquois were still a 
race of hunters, and one that pursued its 
human game with the same cruelty and 
ruthlessness as its animal game. As they 
were an inland race, navigation and iishing 
did not play the same part in their 
economy as it did with the Tupis and 
Caribs, although they constructed excellent 
canoes of the bark of trees, and possessed 
a skill in damming up streams, for the 
purpose 1 of catching the fish, that told of 
long experience. Hut their element was 
hunting and war. In build the Iroquois 
were superior to most of their neighbours, 
and to their comparatively wild life they 
owe a development of their physical powers 
such as was no longer possible even at (he 
beginning of a civilised life. 

Ry their strength, and still more by 
their bloodthirstiness and savage cruelty, 
they had made themselves a terror to all 
their neighbours far* and wide. That 
racial relationship did not prevent them 
lrom displaying their warlike 
j j propensities is proved by the 
an rca ed s t ru ^les between them and 
Iroquois H U,o„s. in whirl, .hr 

latter, despite their equality in numbeis. 
on account of their more peaceable dis¬ 
position were forced to retre.it farthei and 
furthei before their enemies. Hut thewai- 
like expeditions of the Iroquois extender 
by no means exclusivelv. perhaps tin 
even mainly, westward. Then southern 
neighbours had also to suf’fei severely 
from their hostility, and in all probability 
their invasions wen* the cause of the 
latest American migration, winch we have 
still to mention, namely, that of the Sioux- 
Dakotas, which must probably have taken 
place only in the last few centuries 
before Columbus. It is a ehaiactensiic 
sign of the superiority of the lioqums m 
war that the only bands that pushed 
southward seem to have been small in 
numbers ; at any rate they wen? abk only 
to establish tribes of moderate size in 
the conquered districts, such as tin* 
Conestogas, and the Susquehannas on the 
banks of the river of the latter name. 

What has made the Iroquois specially 
famous is the league in which the five 
tribes that remained in the old home com¬ 
bined with one another for attack and 
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HIAWATHA, THE GREAT ONONDAGA CHIEF 


Hiawatha, who among the American Indians was regarded as a person of miraculous birth, was supposed to have 
been sent on earth to teach man the arts of civilisation. It was he who first discovered the value of maize as food, 
and taught his people the sciences of navigation and medicine. When the white man landed in America to preach 
Christianity, Hiawatha exhorted the Indians to receive the words of wisdom, and then departed to Ponemah, the 
Vaiid of the “Hereafter.” Longfellows great poem has given to Hiawatha an abiding place in literature, 

From tin* drawing by ). Walter Wilson, R.l. 
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defence. This has been regarded as proof 
of a special talent for statesmanship, and 
as showing consequently a higher degree 
of intellectual development than the 
other Indians possessed. 

Hut weighty reasons are opposed to such 
an interpretation. In the first place, it is 
by no means certain that this league was 
„ the product of the uninfluenced 

Famous 1 ■ 

Iroquois 


mental development of 


the 


League 


Indians. Hitherto it has been 


pretty generally assumed that 
the league of the Iroquois was concluded 
in the fifteenth century—about 1430. Hut 
the further the examination of Indian 
tradition with regard to underlying facts 
has been proceeded with, the more we 
have been convinced that all that seemed 
to appertain to the savage of an infinitely 
remote past, without history or record, in 
reality only applies to a few generations 
back. According to the latest calculation, 
the league was probably not made 
until about 15(H) ; this assumption is 
strengthened by the stories of dissensions 
between the various Iroquois nations, 
which can scarcely belong to so remote a 
past as would result if the league was 
created about 1430. 

If the alliance came about at so late a 
date, tI k* earliest contact with the white 
man must have preceded it ; whether this 
was of (i hostile or amicable kind, it must 
have exercised a different influence on the 
origin of the idea of an alliance if the latter 
had grown out ol purely Indian con¬ 
ditions. Too much honour has been (lorn* 
to the chiefs who formed the league by 
the conception that has been spread of 
its purposes. The* idea that the league 
was intended to do away generally with 
tin* state* of war, and bring about per¬ 
petual peace among all Indians, is in such 
striking contradiction to the whole history 
of the Iroquois race before and after it 
was made, that this interpretation may un¬ 
hesitatingly be pronounced an erroneous 
one. The exaggerated manner the Indians 
. have of expressing themselves 
h W ‘. ,>™y certainly lw cmlitoil 

to is ory and witli having formulated it in 
Literature , ° ri . , 

such grandiloquent terms, 

although no more was intended by them 
than to put an end to the dissensions 
between the small Iroquois tribes, which 
had previously been only too frequent. 

Even so, there still remains sufficient 
in the League of the Five Nations to 
assure to the Onondaga chief Hiawatha, 
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who is considered to have been the father 
of the idea, quite as prominent a place 
in history as has been prepared for him 
in literature by Longfellows immortal 
poem. I11 the whole history of the Ameri¬ 
can nations, and the civilised races by no 
means excepted, there is not on record 
a second instance of the natives having 
had the insight to subordinate their sense 
of independence, which was carried al¬ 
most to the point of unruliness, for any 
length of time to higher considerations. 

Among the Mexicans we also find alli¬ 
ances of kindred races ; but these neither 
rested on so intelligent a basis as the.league 
of the Iroquois, nor were they destined 
to last so long or to exercise a similar 
influence on the fortunes of the nation. 
Ill tI k* case of the Iroquois, the self-deny¬ 
ing act of their chiefs had as its consequence 
t he maintenance of t heir supremacy among 
their neighbours until the time when the 
latter, even earlier than they themselves, 
sank into insignificance be lore the invasion 
ol the white man. 

If the nations of the Iroquois league 
exhibit at the present day the highest 
percentage of natives who have not suc- 
. rumbed to European eivili- 
d C r °? U *k ,S ion, but have been able to 
Knees at the j, themselves to it and 

Present Day . , 

become good citizens ot a 

modern state, they owe this mainly to 
the wist* foresight of their lorelathers, 
who, by forming the league, created the 
first basis of a political order, from which 
accrued to them power over their kind, 
and respect and consideration on the part 
of Hit* new immigrants. 

When the races ot Iroquois stock began 
to expand southward—a process which, as 
wc have mentioned, belongs to the last 
few centuries before the discovery ot 
America they not only brcitme invoked 
in hostilities with the Algoiiquins, but 
another race was also driven by thrm 
from its abodes and forced to seek new 
districts. This was the Sioux or Dakota 
race, which certainly does not seem to 
have possessed in those times the import¬ 
ance that it afterwards acquired under the 
government of the United States. That 
tin; original home of these Indians, noted 
for the resistance they offered to settlers in 
the Far West in the course of the last 
century, was also east of the Alleghanies — 
in Virginia and North Carolina—is a dis¬ 
covery for which historical research has 
to thank linguistics. For, in the language 
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of the long-neglected Indians of the 
central states, older lornis of the same 
linguistic stock have been found whose 
later dialects are spoken in the vast region 
of the Sioux and Dakotas west of the 
c . Mississippi. Even in the east 
a Race of * lr ll ‘dious ol this grouj) were 
„ . almost exclusively restricted 

to hunting; it seems that they 
never seriously took to agriculture or 
possessed permanent dwelling-places. A 
race that grew so little attached to the soil 
as these restless hunters must naturally 
have retired more quickly be lore the 
energetic advance of an enemy than the 
agricultural Algonquins and ('herokees. 

Whether they fought with the latter in 
the valley of the Ohio we cannot tell from 
the obscure tradition of the Sioux tribes 
regarding this migration hum the east. 
The migration certainly belongs to a later 
period than the secession ol the Cb»Tokces 
from the main rare of the Iroquoi*. Hut 
probably the courses ol the two rares came 
but little in contact, as the Sioux, coming 
down the Hig Sandy, reached the Ohio at a 
point lying on the south-west border ol the 
territory o\ er which the Cl leiokees expanded. 
As soon, however, as they were beyond 
leach ol the hostility of the Iioquois the 
migration ot the Sioux would also have 
assumed a slower pare, nanus ol places and 
ri\ers confirming the tradition that they 
settled ioi some time in different pails ot 


the Ohio \alley. Rut they never seem to 
have settled permanently ; for Europeans 
who followed the Ohio downward came 
across no nations of this race on its banks. 
The names gi\en by flu* Sioux themselves to 
the different groups reflect a long separa¬ 
tion between the upper and lower part of 
the river. Hut when l)e Soto crossed the 
American continent he came upon nations 
of the Sioux race only on the other shir 
of the Mississippi - a proof that the whole 
migration of the iaees from the eastern 
states to the borders of the region they 
still occupied m this century took 
place in pre-Columbian times. Prob¬ 
ably many other races peopled tlwse 
vast regions when tin* first white men 
set foot on American soil : but what we 
know ol them R infinitely little. 

Even what has been brought to light, by 
laboriously following up scarcely percep¬ 
tible traces, icgardmg the great iaees ot 
the Algonquin*. Musknkis. Iioquois, and 
Sioux, is so scanty that it tan scarcely he 
called their history. *The extensive and 
« zealous 4‘sean lies that have 

cany only recently been begun on 
Results of . ,, i t 

D , American soil will sur lv bring 
Research . . . . , ■ 

to light many othei memorial 

to which even historical attributes may 
be given; but unhn Innately mole than 
a tew main features in the pre-history 
ol the American Indians seieiiee will 
scarcely ever he able to trace. 




AMERICAN PEOPLES OF THE WEST 

THE LIFE, CUSTOMS AND CIVILISATION 
OF THE PREHISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLERS 


IF we cross the Rocky Mountains from the 
* cast, \vc onlcr the region of a develop¬ 
ment in cull lire of an evidently different 
kind. Tins difference, is most striking il we 
cross by the Upper Rio (hande and the 
aflhients oj tin* Colorado from the hunting- 
grounds of the buffalo-hunters into tlie 
teiritory ol the Pueblo Indians. On 
closer examination, however, it appeal's 
that all the races of the Pacific coast, 
up to the borders ol the Esquimaux, region 
in Alaska, exhibit close agreement in the 
evolution of their# customs, so that, in 
spite ot linguistic differences, they are 
more closely related to one another than 
to their (‘astern neighbours. 

The inhabitants ot the far North-west - 
the Thlinkits, Haidahs, and Nootkas-- are 
almost exclusively races of fishermen, a 
not very frequent occurrence on North 
American soil. It is evident, moreover, 
that they were not driven to 
this mode of life by their 


Inhabitants 
of the F ar 
North-West J 


natural surroundings, but deve¬ 


loped thus from the very begin¬ 
ning. This we may infer from the fact that, 
in spile of their racial individuality being 
comparatively highly developed, they have 
no traditions indicating an earlier and 
different state of development. When they 
first came in contact with Europeans they 
had developed, independently of foreign 
influences, a number ol institutions that 
told of a very long period of gradual pro¬ 
gress in culture. Thai they were expert 
navigatois and fishermen and skilled boat- 
builders was too natural under the pre¬ 
vailing conditions to justify us in basing 
general conclusions upon it. 

Like some of the Indians of the East, 
the natives of the North-west also attached 
chief importance, not to the family, but 
to the gens, or clan ; accordingly they, 
too, did not occupy single houses, but 
built one house for all the families of a 
clan, in which each had only a compart¬ 


ment. The same community also ruled 
their lift; outside the house : common the 
work, common the benefit. A special 
feature with them was the system of 
totems, or clan symbols derived from living 
things, for which a reverence similar to 
fetishism was shown by all the 
a VCrV members of the dan, but only 
mong e 'Tli^se totems certainly 

n lans also had their share in deve¬ 
loping the artistic efforts of the race, for 
the representations of the clan fetishes 
—sometimes of huge dimensions, as on 
the wooden totem-posts of the Haidahs 
and Hellaroolas — are among the most 
fiequent proofs of their artistic sense, 
which exercised i self on the most diverse 
raw materials, such as wood, stone, and 
hone, but not clay. Now, with time a 
more highly developed social system had 
grown out of the gentile system. 

Almost all the Indians of the North-west 
were familiar with slavery, and that in 
its most pronounced form, according to 
which the slave is the chattel and there¬ 
fore the saleable property of his master. 
Tliis presupposes a higher development 
of the ideas of clan, family, and property 
than we find among many other Indian 
races, whose slaves were almost exclusively 
captives taken in war, who either met a 
painful death or were amalgamated with 
the tribe. The same development is 
shown by the fact that almost all these 
races carried on a more or less extensive 
trade—the Sahaptins journeyed from the 
upper Columbia to the Mis- 


Shell-Money 
as a Medium 
of Exchange 


souri— and even used shell- 
mono v as a standard medium 


of exchange, which seems to 
have been recognised throughout the 
greater part of the Pacific coast to* the 
borders of the Mexican states. Finally, 
all the Pacific tribes, although agriculture 
was cither entirely unknown to them in 
consequence of the climatic conditions, or 
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only played a subordinate part, were 
sedentary, but with this peculiarity: they 
possessed permanent winter dwellings built 
of stone and earth, but in the fishing-sea¬ 
sons they erected also temporary summer 
dwellings at different places. In all these 
peculiarities there prevails among the 
Indians of Western North America, always 
excepting the sprinkling of tribes of much 
lower development in Central California, a 
very general agreement, which is by no 
means limited to the coast tribes who live 
by fishing, but extends to the agricultu al 
tribes living 1 art her south and cast. 

South and south-east of the territory 
of the north-west Indians, and separated 
bom them by a number of small tribes, 
some of them still at a very low stage of 
development, is another large region of a 
similarly developed culture, which from 
the earliest times has interested scholars 
in no common degree—the region of the 
Pueblo Indians. Remains of these races 
have been preserved through all t lie 
vicissitudes ot colonial wars down to the 


present day, and under circumstances 
which make it still possible to study among 
them the traces of their early civilisation. 

The boldest historical coujectuies have 
been made about these races. Like the 
mound-builders, they, too, wen* supposed 
to have formed in prehistoric times a 
mighty and extensive cinpiie with a highly 
developed civilisation. Such them ies eou- 
nected them, far nioie directly 

ol 7 than was possible in the \ alleys 
ofthe Aztec ()f ^ ()hi() ;m(l Miss„.mni, 

Peoples with the Central An,, dm 
civilised states ol the Toilers and A/tecs 


A peculiar tradition of the lattei supported 
this in a verv remarkable munm i. When 
the Spaniards, alter the conquest ol 
Mexico, inquiied of the A/tec priests 
and scribes the early history nl tlieii ia<v, 
they gave the following acm \t 

a remote period they had sot o h<-:n 
place called Aztlan, which lav on a 
lake in the far north : had wandend lor 
countless years, during winch they 
been split up into several tithes. 
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INDIAN IMPLEMENTS, ORNAMENTS AND PIPES, SHOWING THE VARIETY IN USE 


founded temporary settlements at the 
various places, and had finally settled on 
tlie Lake oi Mexico, to found the town of 
Trnorhtillan. Tlii* ti adit ion lias supplied 
food for the imagination for centuries. 

In tlit* peat water on which Aztlan 
lay was seen a resemblance ot the region 
ol the great North American lakes, and an 
enterpiLing American even gave a group 
of earthworks in Wisconsin the name 
of Lori Aztlan. All erections ol an un¬ 
explained type that occurred north of 
. the borders of the Mexican 
„ . empire as tai as the Lake 

. .. Cir district were considered to have 


Neighbours 


been stations of the Aztecs. 


But whether any actual facts can be 
proved to underlie this tradition is 
doubtful. As legalds the direction in 
which a higher civilisation spread, we 
find in the history of the Central American 
races facts that are difficult to reconcile 
with the Aztec tradition. But the idea 
that an indistinct knowledge of a pre¬ 
historic relationship between the civilised 
race of the Aztecs and their less civilised 
northern neighbours may be reflected in 
the legend must not be rejected offhand. 


It is thought that linguistic affinity with 
the races of the Naliua stock, among 
whom the Aztecs of Mexico became most 
famous, can be traced into the heart of 
the Pueblo region, as far as the group 
of towns called by the Spaniards “Tusa- 
yan.” but better known at the present 
day by the name of the chief place, 
Moqui. Resemblances in customs, reli 
gious ideas, and old traditions are un¬ 
mistakable in all these races. But quite 
as unquestionable, if not more important, 
are similarities of this character between 
tlu 1 Pueblo Indians and their northern 
neighbours, so that we should* finally 
arrive at the result that in the whole mass 
of races, from Alaska neatly to the Isthmus, 
we have the members of one great family, 
which, however, seeing that its linguistic 
disunion is so great as almost to deny all 
connection, must have been broken up 
into different branches in very early times. 

Considering how firmly half-civilised 
races in particular cling to everything 
connected with their religious ideas, often 
even when the original conditions on 
which the traditional institutions were 
founded have long disappeared, it is 
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ertainly noteworthy that m this very original rites, serve theii old purpose- I: 
aspect remarkable j)oints of agreement we compare these kiwis with those that 
ave been disco\ered between the Indians occur in the remains ol old Indi.m u-uns 
t the North-west and tin* Pueblo race's, that lia\e lom; been in nuns, ii appears t hat 
lithe whole region ol the latter the sacred centuries ol intercom se wit li the whPe man 
all in which a great part of the religious have made scarcely any chance in the kiwi. 
Temonies are held, and the others at In the inhabited pueblos, and even in 
•ast prepared lor, is the “ estufa,” many that in all probability have sunk 
rroneously so called by the Spaniaids into rums without being tiodden by 
’om its ]>eculiar structure. The Pueblo Kumpean loot, the kiva is a reel angular 
ndians call it kiva. In structure the kiva hall; on the other hand, the older the 
iffers very considerably trom all the other rums are Ihe more exclusively do we find 
uildings of the Pueblo Indians in the kivus of circular foim, although all the 
lost important points. It always lies dwelling-rooms of the same mins are 
lore or less away from tin rooms of which jj ow the rectangular, and cucular build- 
pueblo (village) is composed, and ings ocnii onl\ larely ihrough- 

Inch are built close to and over one out the Pueblo region in t he torm 

not her. It has the peculiarity that it is of towers. The circular kivas 

t least partly, and often entirely, sunk undoubtedly repiesent an older type; 
glow the ground, and is only accessible for whereas the four-sided kivas are lined 
y a ladder from an entrance built m the with stone, carefully coated with plaster, 
riddle of the roof. and neatly whitewashed up to the posts 

The kiva is to the Indians of the pueblos forming flu* roof, the stone wall ol Ihe 
hat their meeting-house is to the eastern round kivas reaches to only three-fourths 
idians ; here the men assemble to discuss of the whole height. This is then com- 
immon affairs, but especially to prepare pleted by horizontal beams fitting into 
>r and to perform their religious rites, one another, which approach roundness 
vei\ to day there exist in the pueblos owing to the number of angles they form, 
ill inhabited by Indians a large number and arc constructed exactly like those 
f such underground meeting-houses, of the log-house type of building which 
hich, so far as missionary activity has the pioneers of the West learned trom the 
3 t yet done away with the remains of the Indians. This form of flic kiva is certainly 
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a reminiscence of the time when the 
Pueblo Indians were not the skilled 
builders they afterwards became. Its 
being sunk below the ground, a custom 
by which the Indians of various parts 
sought to give their dwellings greater 
height and better protection from the 
elements, and its beam-work point un¬ 
mistakably to other conditions of life ; 
but we can well understand how it is that 
only in these halls that served for religious 
purposes, long unintelligible to the Indians 
p . themselves, the memory of con- 
Keiigious ( ]j t j ons lias f )mi preserved of 

®““ s K of which almost all (race has 

the Inhes K .,. u ]( ,^ jn , )l( , jr Rl . ll( . r . l | lllo . 

Now, it is undoubtedly verv lemarkable 
that round and square houses, partly dug 
in the giound, lined witli stone slabs, ami, 
at least m some casts, onlv accessible by 
an op*“iimg i i the loot, oeeur as dwtllings 
.tmoiig v.uions Indian races ol ('alilornia 
who ait* not particularly closely lelated 
t" tin Pueblo Indians either linguistically 
01 el lmogi aphieallv. Moreover, these saint* 

< ahlomian i;w*ts,«likt* tin* Pueblo Indians. 


make a groat feature in their religious 
ceremonies of certain dances reminding 
one almost of theatrical performances, 
which in both cases, if not exclusively 
performed in the common dwelling-hall, 
were prepared in a part of it curtained 
off temporarily for the purpose. As in 
these dances almost similar masks, 
fashioned as snakes, skeletons, etc., occur 
in both cast's, we are justified in assuming 
that these races have! a common stock of 
traditional customs that is not due to late 
adoption or transmission, but to an 
original relationship. 

That the stone structures of the 
clitC-dwellcrs, in the almost inaccessible 
canons of the rivers that cut their way 
through the central plateau, are to be 
legarded as dwellings of the same races 
whose last remnants now inhabit the 
pueblos of tht‘ regions of Cibola and 
Tiisayan under the name of /unis and 
Moquis, is beyond evil doubt. The transi¬ 
tion between the architectural lorms is 
unmistakable, and the connection between 
chtf-dwelliiigs and bouses, both on the 
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plateau and in the river valleys, has also 
been clearly proved by excavations, as 
has also the chronological sequence. We 
must certainly not overlook the fact that 
the migrations of the Pueblo Indians also 
proceeded slowly, in consequence of their 
living almost exclusively by agriculture. 
Indeed, at times events occurred which 
Pueblos positively caused a retrograde 
E e t moV( ' TTl ^nt, and to such an ex- 
Potters r t°nt that the wanderers returned 
to parts they had left long ago 
and occupied anew their partly ruined 
dwellings. Such occurrences are even 
related in the traditions of the present 
Pueblo Indians of times certainly later 
than their first meeting with the Spaniards 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

But although the most northern evidences 
of the Pueblo civilisation, the cave-ruins, 
reveal an architectural development that 
is in no respect inferior to that displayed 
by the carelully built pueblos of the 
valleys of the Chaco and Ohcllcy, yet the 
other antiquities show an earlier type in 
the north, and furnish evidence of a later 
development that continued down to the 
time of those degenerate Pueblo Indians 
whom we know to-day. 

Pottery (‘specially affords us a further 
glimpse of the early history of these 
races. It is not chance that the North 
Californian tribes, who could work wood 
and stone skilfully, and otherwise occupied 
by no means the lowest rung ol social 
culture, had no pottery. The potter’s art 
develops only where Nature is not bounti¬ 
ful with that necessary, water, and man 
lias to procure and preserve a supply. 
For races that live by fishing, wickerwork, 
more easily produced, suffices, and for this 
Nature had given them a suitable material 
in the reed and other aquatic creeping plants. 

Of these they made baskets, which were 
often utilised as vessels in which fish 
could be cooked in water heated by the 
primitive method of throwing red-hot stoius 
into it. But water could not 
rocess j )t . j t j n these receptacles for 
ZZl'l any l^Kth time and when 
these races migrated into drier 
districts their need of pottery led to its 
manufacture. The evolution of their pottery 
from spinning and basket-making is un¬ 
mistakable from tin* manner, peculiar to 
the Indians of both north and south, of 
building their pots from an endless thread 
of clay. II the far North-west is the com¬ 
mon home of the Californian and Pueblo 
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Indians, the latter evidently did not develop 
into potters until after the separation of 
the groups. This stage has not yet been 
discovered from the antiquities. We find 
the Pueblo races, even in their earliest 
northern abodes, at a respectable stage of 
development, not only as architects, but 
also as potters. In the central Pueblo 
regions, on the Chaco and Chelley, we then 
perceive a further advance, while the 
culmination of their artistic activity was 
reached at Sikyatki, not far from Moqui, 
which was destroyed only shortly before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

We are not without an explanation of 
this. As is commonly known, the races of 
the west in the latitude ol the Californian 
peninsula are divided up by the nations in 
the lowest stage of civilisation. Not only 
do the traces of a struggle with these occur 
in the south, in the cave-dwelling and the 
pueblos built on easily blockaded spurs 
of the plateaus, but dwelling-places agree¬ 
ing remarkably with the pueblos also 
occur in the north as far as the Haidahs, 
a proof that the Pueblo races sought to 
protect themselves from the aggression of 
. hostile tribes. This first attack 

Opposing 

Races in , . , , 

Contact ° r aS sur 1 wt> must fill'd 
them, in spite of the scanty 
proofs of linguistic affinity—although not 
th<* immediate cause, probably decided 
the direction and subsequent development 
ol the tribes that wore driven south, which 
are first in *t with in history at the Mesa 
Verde and the river San Juan. 

The theory that tin* whole region of the 1 
Pueblos, from the. river Maneos in the 
north to the month ol the (iila in tlie south, 
and from the Rio Pecos in the east to tin* 
Colorado in the west, ever constituted a 
united body politic is quite as untenable 
as the similar hypothesi**. regarding t he 
region of the mound-builders. The states¬ 
manship of flie American natives has 
scarcely anywhere been great enough to 
form, much less maintain, an extensive state. 

In the territory of the Pueblos there 
prevailed, probably during the whole 
period of their social prosperity, the same 
system of small communities hast'd on the 
g»ms that the Spaniards found existing 
then* at the discovery ; its remains may 
still he recognised without difficulty from 
the traditions of the Pueblo Indians, in 
spite of the mixtures caused by the fusion 
of the population. It has its root in the 
soil. Their primitive agriculture, which is 




WORK OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS: EXAMPLES OF BASKET-MAKING AND POTTERY 

Investigations among the cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde have brought to light from graves and rt fuse-heaps many 
articles which help us to understand the people and their customs. The above examples of basket-making ana pottery 
show in a most interesting manner how tne latter was modelled on the former. The baskets were coated on the outside 
with a substance composed of clay mixed with rather coarse sand, stopping all the interstices and rendering them 
watertight, and the pottery, as shown iu the illustrations was made to resemble in its outward appearance the baskets. 
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certainly said to have supplied in a good 
year crops sufficient to last for two or 
three years, did not suffer any great 
number of people in one place, owing to 
the unfavourable climatic conditions. The 
Pueblo region was certainly more thickly 
populated in earlier times than it is now. 
but when the Spaniards first entered it its 
period of prosperity seems to have been 
over. For although the earliest accounts 
give the number ot large and small towns 
of the Pueblo Indians at seventy or 
seventy-one, these he exclusively in the 
s mthern and eastern parts ot the Pueblo 


must also be assumed in quantity. 
For the height of development in culture 
often conies alter the first traces of decline 
in a nation, but it scarcely ever precedes the 
culmination of the material development. 

The petty jealousies and tends of the 
small communities with one another had 
a fateful influence on the history of the 
Pueblo Indians. Occasion for these was 
incessantly given by outward circum¬ 
stances—in tlie limited areas fit lor cultiva¬ 
tion, and the insufficient quantity of 
moisture, the most careful use of which 
could alone make the soil productive and 



RUINS OF A CLIFF-DWELLING: “ SFRUCE-TREE HOUSE" IN THE MESA VERDE, COLORADO 
In a great plateau, thirty miles long: and twelve or fifteen wide, situated largely in the Indian Reservation, and called 
the Mesa Verde, have been uneaitiled many examples of the communal cliff dwellings of the early inhabitants of 
America. The cliff dweller has been described as “ a dark-skinned fellow.’’ His hair was usually black, and model ately 
coarse and long:. He was of medium stature, and the back of his skull was flattened by being tied firmly against a 
board in infancy. He had fair teeth, much worn as the years grew upon him from munching ill-ground corn. 
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region, the same as are still partly peopled 
by the descendants of the old natives, while 
the central and northern parts, in which 
the most architecturally perfect buildings 
have been found, seem to have been then, 
as they are to-day, forsaken and in ruins. 

Although it is quite probable that 
many of the southern pile, hi os may not 
have existed when the more northern ones 
were built and inhabited, the circumstance 
that the latter are also technically the most 
perfect is a certain sign that the southern 
races already show the beginning of a 
decline which, as it is displayed in quality, 


the land iniwbitable. These outward 
conditions had an influence 1 on the develop¬ 
ment ot tin* Pueblo civilisation similar to 
the influence they had on the inhabitants 
of Peru, who had to fight with the same 
climatic difficulties. We therefore not only 
find here, as we do there, surprisingly 
ingenious and extensive irrigation works, 
but, from the analogy to Peruvian con¬ 
ditions and from the existing customs of 
the present Pueblo races, we may also 
infer that a water law was carefully made 
and enforced among the old Pueblo peoples. 
A continual struggle with drought is not 
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IN 1 HE LAND OF MESAS: THE STRANGE TABLE-LANDS OF MEXICO 

The natural formation of these mesas, or table-lands, of Mexico appealed to prehistoric man as suitable sites for his 
dwelling-places, and in the stone age of America many communities made their dwellings on the tops and in the 
clefts of these table-lands, where, owing to the difficulty of access, they could enjoy comparative safety from attacks. 
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indicated solely by the recollections of the 
present Indians, or by the ruins of the old 
works, but dependence on the fertilising 
moisture plays so prominent a part in the 
whole pronounced religious system of 
these races that we must suppose that the 
climatic conditions were little different 
then from what they are now. 

Excavations in the ruins ha\e often 
proved the existence of old sources of water 
in or near them, and it has olten required 
only moderate labour in removing sand 
and rubbish to increase considerably the 
yield nl these springs. 'Flint a race whose 
whole existence depended on obtaining water 
would have spared no pains to increase it 
is testified beyond doubt by the discovery 
of artificial reservoirs and similar works. 
In spite of this it would be wrong to set* 
in variations of the sources oi a water 
supply the only reason for the migrations 
of the Pueblo races, because these migra¬ 
tions were not from the dry districts to the 
more favoured ones, but exactly the 
reverse—from the woodland farther and 
farther into the arid sand-steppe. 

If it were a mere hypothesis that the 
southward movement ol the Pueblo 
Indians was brought about Irom an 
invasion ol the Central ('alilornian savages, 
theie can scarcely he any doubt that 
the aggression ol similar hostile races 
decided the lurthei course of these 


northern settlements—which almost en¬ 
tirely lay protected, especially the 
numerous and extensive cave-dwellings on 
the Rio Mancos and other northern 
affluents of the San Juan were still 
inhabited, and were adapted to torm a 
harrier against marauding savages. 

According to European ideas we are 
much inclined to think cave dwelleis 
men at the lowest stage ol culture. Hut 
the cliff-dwellers of Western North America 
were not this at all. Sedentary, living 
almost solely by agriculture, they had 
already reached the stage of rearing 
domestic animals, and as basket- 
u * ur l|. rf maker*, weavers, and potters 

,, they were superior to almost 

Dwellers \ T . 

all their neighbours. It was 

they who, like the Mexicans, produced 
those original leather-covcicd webs that 
excited the great astonishment of the 
Europeans. Their pottery is quite equal, 
in purity and simplicity ol lorm and decora¬ 
tion, to that o! their ncighbouis. 

Ihit there was one art m which the 
Pueblo Indians weie Hiipcrioi to all the 
othei races ut the«nnrthei n continent, 
iivliiding the Aztecs -the Mayas, in part, 
excepted namelv, the art ol building. A 
race that was able to erect buildings in 
caves like the ('hff Palace discovered by 
(iustaf Xordcnskidld | see page in a 

si le vallev ol the Mancos was no longer 


migrations. And 
if some of the 
magnificent ruins 
of the valleys of 
the Chaco and 
Chelley are not 
well adapted tor 
a prolonged de¬ 
fence, if only 
proves that at 
the time of their 
erect ion the pres¬ 
sure of* hostile 
races had not 
yet begun. Put 
this is easily 
accounted foi by 
assuming that 
the buildings in 
these valleys, 
among which 
even cave-lmild- 
ings are fairly 
numerous, w r ere 
erected at a time 



rude and primi¬ 
tive ; it was a 
race which, il 
not to he num¬ 
bered among 
Civilised peoples, 
was at least well 
on the way to 
become one. Na¬ 
ture herseii had 

certainly g‘»ne a 
long way lowMi'd 
making the in¬ 
habitants ol this 
district builders. 
In the sandstone 
that encloses the 
narrow v alleys 
of most ol the 
wait ei s oi the 
nort li - w e s t e rn 
plateau-land in 
layers of vary¬ 
ing resistance, 
the natives were 


when the more 


offered a material 


WEAPONS AND UTENSILS OF THE CLIFF-MEN 



REMAINS OF THE GREATEST 
On page IT ' 1 of the History appears a remarkable illnst 
indicating how considerable was the culture of those cai 


[LDING OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 

>n of a palace under a cliff in Cliff Palace Canon, Colorado, 


indicating how considerable was the culture of those caily people of America, and another view of that striking monument 
of the Stone Age is given in the above picture. “Literally hanging from a tremendous cliff,” the buildings were 
inhabited by the first settlers of Colorado, who had every reason to feel them-.elves secure in their inaccessible homes. 


lint (bin almost be shaped of itself. This 
stone broke down to a considci able 
cxleiit. under the influence of atmospheric 
Imres, m ]>ier<“s lhat required but little 
working to make them fit tor house¬ 
building. The rudest buildings - sub¬ 
structures su« h as are also to be seen 
at tin'. Clift Palace, were theielore 
probably const meted merely by piling 
up stones selected tor the purpose ; lmt 
of these simplest beginnings only a 
few traces have been preserved. The 
_ .... material is tor the most part 

T n brought into the proper 
of the Pueblo , •., . 1 , 

. .. shape with great care, the 

Ind ans , 1 , , , . 

layers secured by an almost 

invisible but sufficiently strong cement, 
and every joint so carefully laced with 
small stones that the outer surfaces of 
the buildings have not merely withstood 
the action of the weather for centuries, 
but even at the present day seem to be 
firm and smooth. 

Moreover, the Pueblo Indians had two 
other architectural accomplishments in 
which few races of the New World equalled 
them : layering the material in strips 
of equal size —an advance which they 


probably learned from the long layers in 
the stone of their native valleys—and 
mortising the joints, an art not even known 
by the Maya architects of ('hiehen-Ii/,a. 
Such skill naturally presupposes long 
practice in the art, but we cannot trace 
its development. Besides the great 
assistance rendcicd by Nature, the migra¬ 
tions ot the Pueblo Indians undoubtedly 
furthered the development of their archi¬ 
tectural knowledge to an cxtraordinaiy 
degree, by giving them occasion to use 
the experience gained in the course of a 
building period whenever they erected a 
new settlement. • 

The migrations which we have had to 
assume as having been from north to south, 
in historic times, have not to he included 
in this respect. On the contrary, the 
buildings of the northern andeentral Pueblo 
regions -for instance, the Cliff Palace, 
and the ruins of Kintiel, Pueblo Bonito, 
and Nutria in the Chaco valley -while 
hearing tract's of greater age, exhibit the 
highest development of Pueblo archi¬ 
tecture, whereas the later settlements of 
the same regions and farther south are 
not so carefully built, although this 
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SCENES IN THE PRIMITIVE INDIAN HOMES OF AMERICA 

Some of the customs of America’s early Indian inhabitants are here illustrated. In the first of these pictures there is 
represented a home scene at Shonghopavi, Arizona, where Hopi girls arc shown in the act of grinding the shelled 
corn by rubbing it under flat stones of granite. The extraordinary fashion of hair-dressing depicted in the second 
illustration belongs exclusively to the maidens of the tribe, as after marriage the hair is arranged differently. 
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AMONG THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF TO-DAY: SCENES IN AN INDIAN RESERVATION 

Six hundred feet above the desert, in the Hopi Indian Reservation, Arizona, stands the picturesque village of Wolpi, 
shown in the two upper views on this page. The people inhabiting these rocky eminences are also depicted, tne 
third illustration showing women and children of Orajbi, situated in the same reservation as Wolpi. Misnonginovi, 
a view of which is given in the last picture, is the second largest village of the ancient cliff-dwellers in Arizona. 
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is by no means explained by a want of 
material. Tims there is no alternative 
but to assume that the latter buildings 
were erected at a time when the conditions 
under which the Pueblo Indians lived 
had already changed for the worse. But as 
even these buildings belong to a period 
prior to the dieovery by the Spaniards, 


The Native 


we come once more to the 


Methods 
of Defence 


conclusi< >11 


that the golden 
(>1 tlit 1 Pueblo races was 
already past in the sixteenth 
century. Here we are led to the fivther 
inference that the migrations ot the Pueblo 
Indians cannot have been spontaneous. 

Ideas drawn trom modern warfare 
have been applied too much to ancient 
times, and consequently the defensive 
strength ol the Pueblo towns has been 
declared so inadequate that the purpose of 
delence has been positively denied them. 
But we have only to consider the offensive 
and defensive weapons of the Pueblo 
Indians, who were in any case considerably 
superior to their opponents in social 
culture, to see at once that very primitive 
means ol delencc must have sufficed. 
The war waged by the Indians upon one 
another has always consisted in surprises; 
the idea ol a siege, if only of days, or of 
the artificial cutting off ol indispensable 
resources, especially of water, which became 
a dangerous weapon as the art of war 
advanced, need scarcely be seriously con¬ 
sidered in the wars to which the Pueblo 
Indians were exposed. The attacks ol the 
enemy had lor their object plunder that 
was of immediate use and easy to carry 
away. and. if possible, prisoners, especially 
women and young persons. 

The enemy, moreover, would certainly 
have tried to damage the crops of the 
Pueblo Indians in these wars; blit to 
gather in the ripe limit was a com¬ 
paratively long business with the means 
at the disposal ot these primitive races, 
and so the plundering Apache or Navajo 
would let the Pueblo Indian 
himself do this first ; he pre¬ 
ferred to fetch the stored-up 
croj) from the house rather 
than the ripe crop from the field. But even 
the pueblos that did not lie in the inacces¬ 
sible caves of the canons or on the easily 
blockaded spurs or ledges at the edges of 
the plateau, but on the level ground of 
the river valleys or in the plains at the 
foot of the tableland, afforded sufficient 
protection from a sudden attack. Owing 


Combination 
for Defensive 
Purposes 


to the massive style in which they were 
built, a larger number of inhabitants 
would be always threatened at the 
same time, and therefore could easily 
combine for common delence. 

Fin thermore, the older pueblos are far 
more closely built even than those now 
inhabited, so that outside they show an 
unbroken wall several stories high, while 
inside the stories rise in terraces from a 
central court. The entrance to this court 
was in most cases easily defended ; fur¬ 
ther, the ground Hour had no entrances 
opening on to the court, access being 
obtained to tin* rooms ol the occupants 
solely from the first plaliorm, which could 
he reached only by ladders. 

The enemy were also educated by the 
continual struggle, and if the danger of 
their attacks and their numbers increased 
in the same measure as the strength ol the 
defenders diminished through uniavour- 
able outward circumstances, the more 
civilised and physically weaker Pueblo 
Indians would have event nail v to yield 
to the more robust and hardy sons ol 
the desert. But tins would take place 
through circumstances mainly 
independent ol the strength ol 
the settlements. So at least 
we must imagine the war that 
gradually crushed out the civilisation 
of the. Pueblo races over a considerable 
part of their ancient territory. They were 
surrounded north and east by Indian rac es 


Savage 
and Brutal 
Peoples 


that belonged to the most savage and 
brutal of the whole continent. The 
Apaches and Navajoes made themselves a 
terror even to the Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
of the West in the present century, and 
they wen* nations of the* same stoc ks that 
surrounded the Pueblo region on various 
sides. Kven when the Spaniards first 
entered this region they heard of t he* deadly 
enmity bet ween ’■the Pueblo Indians and 
their neighbours, and were themselves 
sympathetically drawn into the* struggle. 

Just as the peaceable inhabitants of the 
pueblos were at continual war with the 
flying robbers of the prairie in historic 
times, so, too, did their forefathers fight 
with their enemies’ forefathers for their 
existence. Fiom the circumstance that a 
marked relationship exists in build and in 
various customs between the Navajoes and 
the Northern Pueblo Indians at the pre¬ 
sent day some would draw the conclusion 
that the former are to be regarded, not 
so much as a tribe hostile to the Pueblo 
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Indians, but rather as a kindred tribe that 
once itself occupied settlements in the 
Pueblo region, and became a roving race 
oi robbers only through hostile oppression. 
Although the fact remains that the Pueblo 
civilisation succumbed to the invasion of 
hostile neighbours, these must certainlv 
have been other than the Xavajoes. ft 
is true that since the last ceiiturv these 
Xavajoes have been known as a tribe that 
practises agriculture, though to a limited 
extent ; that possesses t he largest numbers 
of horses and sheep of any Indians ot the 
west ; and whose squaw* weave, the finest 
coloured cloths of sheep’s wool. Hut all 
these are acquirements that belong to 
times subsequent to contact with the 
whiteman. Moreover, the social progress 


of the Xavajoes rests clnetly m tin* baud', 
of their women, whereas among the Pueblo 
Indians the main burden of tilling the 
ground falls to the men. 1'his civilising 
influence oJ the female sex mav be traced, 
however, in its ultimate origin, to the 
Pueblo Indians, whose women, captured 
in their raids, have been their teachers. 
This intermixture explains also the pliys- 
j* a.1 affinities of the races and resemblances 
in their languages. 

One more point in the early history of 
the Pueblo races needs mention : their 
relations to their southern neighbours, 
the civilised races of Mexico. 11 in the 
foregoing we have assumed that the 
Pueblo civilisation progressed from north 

D 


to south, we have left a whole group of 
Pueblo ruins —and that the most southern 
ol all—-unnoticed. The attention of the 
first Spaniards who entered the Pueblo 
region from Mexico was attracted by a 
number of ruins that met their eye in the 
basis ot the (Iila Rivi r, the most southern 
abluent ol the ( ulorado. These were 
remainsot settlements which unmistakably 
bear the character ot the Pueblos, although 
they constitute a group of themselves. 

The (iila vallev, however, did not 
offer its inhabitants the suitable building 
material that had made the Pueblo 
Indians in the upper parts of the table¬ 
land such excellent builders. The ruins 
of this and the adpu ent vallevs are there¬ 
fore distinguished bv the material used, 


which is a kind ol brick made oi mud 
mixed with vegetable substances and air- 
dried ; a material known in manr parts 
by the Spanish name oi “ adobe,” and 
frequently used in historic times and even 
to tin* present day. Hut otherwise these 1 
buildings are also distinctly the work of 
Pueblo tribes. Here, too, we' have towns 
consisting mainly of a single solid mass of 
houses, or really only rooms ; these rooms, 
built over one another in storeys, enclose 
an inner court, from which they rise in 
terraces. while the outer walls are mostly 
perpendicular. This is therefore exactly 
the character of the more northern settle¬ 
ments of stone, such as we found from the 
cave-buildings on the San Juan to the open 
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towns of the Moquis and Zunis. These 
buildings must have been erected by the 
same races that built the more* northern 
ones, or by races nearly related to them. 

Now, as these towns were found for¬ 
saken and in ruins by the Spaniards at a 
time when the central pueblos were still 
largely inhabited, they must certainly 
belong to an earlier period than many of 
the stone pueblos. Hut no conclusions 
may be drawn from this antagonistic to 
the view that the Pueblo civilisation deve¬ 
loped generally from north to south. The 
race that built the ruin* ol the(iila valley, 
generally known as Casas (irandes, cer¬ 
tainly did not learn its architecture lien*. 

Generally speaking, tin* material, owing 
to its comparatively poor resistance to 
atmospheric influences, is by no means 
calculated to induce man to erect hollow 
buildings above ground. In the ruins on 
flu* Rio (iila we can perceive only the 
endeavour to retain architectural tonus 
that had gradually become a need ol the 
race, even in districts in which the natural 
conditions were considerably less iavoui- 
able. Tilt* race 
that erected them 
separated lrom 
the* hotly of tht* 

Pueblo Indians 
only wlit'ii the 
latter hail hilly 
developed its 
cha raet erist ic 
civilisation tar- 
ther north, on 
the plateaus of 
the sandstone 
mountains, ami 
as no truces ol 
the same civilisa¬ 
tion occur far¬ 
ther south, it 
appear that this 
race, whether it 
was harassed by 
hostile peoples, 
or induced by 
natural causes 
again to change 
its abodes, re¬ 
joined tilt; more 
northern mem¬ 
bers ot tht* iace 
before histoiic 
times. In the 
legends ot the 
Inaians who have 
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settled in the vicinity of these ruins 
since the last century they are almost 
exclusively ealltd houses, palaces, or foi- 
tresses of Montezuma, and we shall 
scarcely be far wrong if we regard this as 
the survival ol an indistinct recollection of 
tht' deeds of Modcuzoma 1. Ilhuicamina. 

But such a tradition was certainly not 
developed until alter the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. This is obvious, 
not only lrom the fact that the empire ot 

_ Mcxico-Teiiochtitlan never ex- 

Devetopment 1o anv , vluMl . ncar 

a f parts, but above all lrom the 
circumstance that there is abso¬ 
lutely no style ol architecture like that 
ot the ruins ot the (iila within the sphere 
of civilisation of the Central American 
stales, and that tht* resemblances to the 
aichitccture ot the Central Ameucan 
an* much less within the Pueblo region 
Ilian, lor instance, in tht* legion ol flit' 
mound-builders. It may be considered 
historically proved that the sphcies ol 
civilisation oi the PueJ> 1 o Indians and ot 
the Maya and Xalma iacts, at least during 
tht' time that 
tlieil lespeclive 
cha i ac t erist ic 
al c hi t ft’ l ul es 
wen* developing, 
wen' t ilt nt ly e\- 
< hisivt* ol one 
another and had 
no eo u liee t i on 
whatevei. But 
in all probabi¬ 
lity this was 
not always so. 
A 11 hough t lit' 
legends ot an 
ougiual home in 
tht' lai Azllan ot 
Hit* north, in 1 lit' 
ioim in which 
t h e v hec a me 
known to tin; 
Spaniards, re¬ 
ferred only to 
compai at i vely 
u n i m port ant 
changes of abode 
made by tilt* 
various nations 
ol the Nalma 
race at no very 
remote' period, 
this does not 
preclude the 
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THE HANDICRAFT OF INDIAN WORKERS 
In this illustration are shown the artistic creations of Indian 
weavers and potters in a Hopi house, Grand Canon, Arizona. 
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TREES CUT DOWN BY PREHISTORIC MAN: REMARKABLE FIND IN ARIZONA 
This unique picture illustrates an extraordinary discovery neai Pluemx, Arizona, where, in recent times, a petrified 
forest was unearthed. It is^supposed that the tree blocks, some of which are here shown, were chopped thousands 
of years ago by the prehistoric inhabitants of the country, becoming petrified in the course of the long ages. 


possibility that in the very earliest times 
races lived even as tar down as the region 
oi Mexico who exhibited a racial relation¬ 
ship to all the other nations inhabiting the 
Pacific roast of North America. 

Besides wide-spread linguistic lesem- 
blances there is the lecurrence o! ielisions 
ideas and customs, which are too pcruhai to 
have been the result of simultaneous inde¬ 
pendent development in different places. 
The simultaneous worship <>i the sun 
and fire is certainly in it sol 1 an idea so 
D . . . lamiliar to the piirmtive races 
p r : mihve ol all ages and all lands that 

r, „ irom its occurrence in different 

Ceremonies ^ „ lk .,. lh;lt 

they were related, even if it were not prac¬ 
tised in like manner m other neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. On the other hand, it is very 
lemarkable that both among the Pueblo 
Indians and among the civilised races of 
Central America all the tires through nit 
the tribe had to be extinguished at regular 
intervals; and that at one place only, 
amid elaborate religious ceremonies, 
priests appointed for the purpose, by 
rubbing two sticks, obtained the new fire, 
which was then spread from this one 
centre by speedy messengers. Another 
highly characteristic religious idea common 
to these same races is that of the feathered 
snake. Apart from tlie fact that Nature 


itself furnishes no creatures as patterns 
for such a tonu, the snake is often, one 
ol th< i most dangerous enemies of man 
m the legends of Aimrican i aces. Among 
the Pueblo Indians it is also most closely 
connected with the deities ol fertilising 
moisture, which to them is the essence of 
all good. Besides these there aie a 
whole number ol other resemblances. 

We may mention a parallel ol a non¬ 
religious character. Feathers, especially 
those ol the gorgeously coloured tropical 
birds, or of the eagle as the symbol of 
powei, have played an important part in 
the ornament of all primitho races. 
But only in very Jew parts of the earth has 
the attempt been made by primitive races 
to imitate, by weaving, the feattier coat 
that adorns and protects the birds. 

The races ol the Mexican Kmpire brought 
this art to a perfection that lias never 
since been attained, so that it is most 
singular that of all the American races 
only the Pueblo Indians practised a similar 
art, although considerably more primitive, 
and that not as a comparatively late 
acquirement, but where we first found 
them, on the northern borders of their 
territory, farthest from the Mexican 
borders, dwelling in the caves of the 
Mancos valley, and producing tlieir 
characteristic archaic pottery. 
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ANCIENT CMLISAriONS^CENTRALAMERICA 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLES 

AND THE CULTURE OF THE MAYA RACES 


A T tli<* Isthmus <>! Panama, tin* Cor- 
dll In as, 1 hr backbone <>t the American 
continent, sink so lar below the level <>t 
the sea that only their highest points rise 
above the waters to lorm a narrow range 
• it incousidei able height; but a lew 
degiceS lill t h«“l n<tfth they begin ag.iin to 
town mightily alott. # 1'he distm t known 
to-day a-> Northern Panama and Costa 
Kira is a mountainous country; JK 
highest points even then* rise nearly 
7,000 leet above the sea-level. J [o\\ - 
ever, the range is attain interrupted in 
its northward advance. 

The marshes of Nicaragua and the 
Isthmus ot Tehuantepec lmm two more 
depi esNions ot great depth, and here, rather 
than at the nan invest point, we should place 

. . 1 lie true line *> 1 demaicntion 

I he Division , . ., , lV . 

Between North S't'V'vn Of , >«'. *, >1 t-s < • North 

and South : ' 1 " 1 ^V' ' 

Between these two points is 

the only pla< e wlieie Cential America 
seems to have made the attempt at 
continental expansion so charai tei istic 
of the eastern portions ot the two pent 
hall - continents. Hut the Isthmus of 
Yucatan, a thickly wooded, hilly country 
lying before the mountain plateau ot 
Guatemala, has no developed river system 
on any large scale *. and to its position 
between the Hay of Campeche and that 
ot Honduras it owes the favourable 
character of its climate, lying low 
as it does in the tropic latitudes. 

Above the Isthmus of Tehuantepec the 
northern continent begins to expand, but 
ioi nearly ten degrees of latitude farther 
north it is formed by the Cordilleras, which 
spread wider and wider, Iea\ing only a 
narrow strip of shore at their feet oil 


the east and west, and tilling up the mam 
portion of the continent with their 
peaks. Hence tin* pe< uhar character ol the 
Mexican climate. Although the district 
ot ancient Mexico lies entirely within the 
tropu s, vet onl\ on the seaboard is the real 


tropic temperature encountered, which, it 
. . it brings the advantage ot 

p CX, , cos Nature’s fullest glory, in- 
Peculiar V()h( , s ;i1mi t j 1( . disadvantage 

C ot a dangiToiis climate. Tins 
disadvantage is middled by the nature 
of the country, which consists ot a high 
plateau rising sufficiently high above 
the S“a to be free from the dangers 
ot malaria, and yet only so high as to 
enjoy an almost uninterrupted spring¬ 
time and to provide lor man’s neces¬ 
sities with generous hand, and reward his 
toil with richest bounty. The main moun¬ 
tain-range, however, rises boldly and 
majestically to the legions ot the everlast¬ 
ing snow which shines duw n from the j leaks 
ol Popocatepetl and the summit ol Ori/aba 
upon the et< rnal springtide at their leet. 

Jn the immediate neighbourhood of this 
highest point the Cordilleras dimle into 
an eastern and a western range. Between 
these there stretches a highland studded 
with numerous lakes, of moderate size, 

u fit. but extraordinarily fruitful — 
Home °f the he Mcxican hl , h]and> Here 
Oldest , , , 

... .. was played out to its close 

the little-known drama ot 
the ancient civilisation of America. 
The country from the Lake of Nicaragua 
to the northern parts of the valley ol 
Mexico lias been the home oi one ol the 
oldest civilisations of the New World. It 
is as yet wholly impossible to give any 
exact dates for its beginnings in thi 1 past, 
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and impossible it will probably remain, even 
if success should crown the attempt to 
interpret those undeciphered memorials 
which now look down upon our ell >rts to 
solve their riddle. Hut it anyone, starting 
with the conception of the “ New ” World, 
considers this civilisation as moderately 
young, he does it great injustice—nearly 
as great as do those who place 
nrc ia c i^ s metst iKTiod more* 

Histones .. .1 . 

r . . than 11,000 years m the past, 

of America t1ri nativo autlu)rs wh o ll;lV e 

written the history of the peoples of 
Central America, working in tin 1 first 
century after the conquest, and aided by 
tht* old traditions and the pictorial sculp¬ 
tures, occasionally place these beginnings 
as far back as the last century before the 
Christian era. 

There is little congruity m their pro¬ 
ductions, which do not inspire 11s with 
confidence. The dynasties which have been 
deciphered from the pictorial decorations 
previous to the time ot Columbus agree 
with the Spanish and Nalmatlae sources 
of information, and go hack in a great 
number of individual states lrom 700 to 
800 years before the discovery of America. 
Only these testily to an almost invariable 
character of tin* civilisation, even 111 the 
earliest times, and certainly do not go 
hack as far as that primal starting-point 
at which we are entitled to place the 
beginnings of the history ot these peoples. 

We can probably get nearer to the truth 
with the help ot the chronological indica¬ 
tions which can now be gathered trom 
the memorials ot the Mava civilisation. 
The Maya were accustomed to reckon lrom 
an established point in the past, exactly 
as we reckon from the birth of Christ : and 
not only the year, but the actual day. 
which forms tin* starting-point ol their 
chronology has been satisfactorily made 
out. This was June ii«Sth. according to 
our reckoning, of a certain year dating back 
more than j.750 years Indore the erer- 
. tion ol the monument which 
Memorials f<)Vms lh(1 p asis of these ral- 

eolations. Even here, however, 
we 1111 fortunately have no sun* 
foundation for chronological limitations— 
for we do not know by our reckoning the 
time at which the inscription in question 
was set uj), nor can we be certain whether 
that day marked a real event in t he remote 
history of the people, or whether it repre¬ 
sents a ]joint on which to base calculation 
and inference, resembling in this respect 
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the Jewish chronology, which goes back 
to the creation of the world. We must 
therefore attempt to gain a conception ol 
the earliest history ol these civilisations 
by other means; and their memorials, 
which have come safely down to us through 
tin* storms of centuries, afford richer and 
more copious information, although it be 
not entirely complete. 

The highly painted pictorial work which 
the Spanish conquerors of Montezuma's 
kingdom have handed on to us has induced 
men for centuries to consider the civilisa¬ 
tion ot the peoples ol Central America as 
Mexican. This is a great historical error. 
The Mexicans or the Aztecs ol Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. to give them their proper 
ethnographic name art* neither the 
loimdcrs nor yet the most important 
representatives ol this civilisation to 
which their name has been unfortunately 
atta< lied by the sport ot circumstance. 

Shortly before the Spanish invasion ol 
the district they had obtained a. leading 
position among tin* peoples ol tin* country. 
A consciousness ol tin* hut that their 
civilisation was not the result oi their 
own efforts, but was inherited 

Dstac es to | , v j J lCin j rnII1 ( ,thers , was mile- 
the Progress m]( A ,l,rs thnusrh rs. 

of Discovery , . 1 1 j 

and appears in the (liromcles 

ot their native historians; vet so cloudy 
is it, so interwoven with crroi, (hat we 
could scan e have arrived at the truth 
with nothing but these indications to 
help us. That truth bciame plain only 
when the ruined monuments were dis¬ 
cover'd ot another civilisation, older and 
more highly developed than the Aztec, 
and when something ol its language had 
been learned. But progress in this direc¬ 
tion did not begin belore the close ol the 
eighteenth century ; and even to-day we 
have advanced only half-way towards the 
full understanding and appreciation of 
these highly important historical materials. 

The chief obstacle to the progress of 
discovery has been the hud that historical 
investigation had taken a wrong direction 
until recent times. The errors thereby 
produced were iurther disseminated by 
two great visionaries, the Indo-Spanish 
historian, I). Fernando de Alba Ixtlilxochitl 
(pronounced Ishtlilsliotsliitl) and the 
French missionary and author, the Abbe 
Brasseur, of Bourbourg. The first-named, 
during the last ten years of the sixteenth 
century, was the author of a large number 
of historical treatises concerning the 
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countries of ancient Mexico, based upon 
extensive investigations into the several 
modes of writing current among the ancient 
Indians of the country, and also into 
the physical characteristics ot the western 
peoples of his own time. In these works lie 
gives an exhaustive account of the civilisa¬ 
tion presumed to be the most ancient in 
Central America, that of the 
Toltecs: and he traces back to 


The Toltecs 
Pioneers 
of Culture 


their civilising influence almost 
all the intellectual development 
of the ancient nations of Central America. 
This theory obtained credence tar and 
wide, and to an extraordinary extent. 

The rediscovery of the old ruined cities 
brought about the search tor lresli material. 
It aroused intense enthusiasm in tin* 
youthful missionary Brasscm, whom 
chance had brought to the; seat of these 
old civilisations. Hagerly, but without 
thorough historical and philological train¬ 
ing, he collected Central American antiqui¬ 
ties and quickly published a series oi works 
upon the subject. He was not content to 
pile all the culture of ancient America upon 
the Toltecs; lie hinted also at vague 
connections with the civilisations of Kgypt 
and India, and attributed to this race an 
extent ot knowledge that tin* peoples of 


to-day could seal cel y attain again. 

American ethnology is a science still in 
its youth. Hut the methods of historical 
criticism have been brought to bear upon 
the ancient history ot Central Ameiic.i ; 
and one ol the iiist results lias been to 
clear away the wild speculations ot the 
Abbe Brasseur and to shatter the tradition 
of the all-prevailing influence of Toller 
civilisation. Two tacts aie now incon¬ 
testably established. Among the numerous 
peoples and constitutions which rapidly 
followed one another, and which played an 
important part upon the tableland of 
Anahuae? there existed, probably towards 
the end of the first thousand years of the 
Christian era, a kingdom and a dynasty of 


The Riddle 
of Ancient 
America 


rulers who were known as Tol¬ 
tecs, from the name of their 
capital, Tollan or Tula. They 
are mentioned in almost all the 
native historical documents. The particular 
historical facts handed down by these 1 , 
documents are extraordinarily scanty ; we 
shall come back to them in treating of the 
history of Anahuac. 

Neither the date at which they existed, nor 
their relations to the surrounding peoples, 
afford us the smallest justification for 
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considering these transitory nationalities as 
the creators, or even as the chief exponents, 
of that great civilisation whose highly 
developed monumental art is rightly the 
astonishment of the latter-day world. 
The little principality of the Toltecs was 
situated at a considerable distance from 
the seat of that civilisation ; moreover, 
the nationality to which it has given its 
name belonged to the great mass of 
Nalmatl-S]leaking laces, to which also the 
Aztecs ot Mexicu-Tmochtitlan belonged. 
The oldest and most highly developed 
memorials of this civilisation bear unmis¬ 
takable tokens of its being derived lrom 
another race. 

This brings us to the second historical 
fact that has been indisputably established. 
Tin* whole ol Central America has un¬ 
doubtedly passed through a uniform 
process ol 'ivihsatiou. Its foundations, 
and most oi the development that lias been 
built upon those Inundations, belong to an 
era in the remote past ; and that particular 
civilisation with which we meet in all 


Central America wast'd ready in existence, 
complete ill all its details, belore the 

. peoples of Xalma 
Yucatan the <liw]1 , |(im tlu . 


Cradle of 
Civilisation 


origin came 
north and in 


vaded the district ol Central 
American civilisation; or, at any 
rate, it was thus complete be tort* the peoples 
of this civilisation and those of the Xalma 
iace had so closely coheied as to make if 
possible to >pcak of them as exercising 
each an influence upon the other. lint if 
this old civilisation did not miginale in 
the Xalma race, then the Toltoes could not 
have originated there either. A Xalma 
ran 1 lias been their origin ; grant tins, and 
tin 1 whole Toltcc legend, which has so long 
played a great pai t in the more ancient 
history ol America, collapses utterly. 

The. peoples to whom Central America 
owes the peculiarly high development of 
its civilisation'*!>elnng to the Maya race. 
The name Maya-Iinliau is now the usual 
designation of the natives of the Yucatan 
peninsula, and this limited application of 
the term has been, in lorn* since the time 
of the discovery of America. Consequently 
the Yucatan peninsula has been regarded 
as the cradle ot this civilisation for a 
considerable period. This is, however, a 
mistake; in the scientific sense the name 
Maya race included all tin* peoples speak¬ 
ing a language distinguished by marked 
differences from the Nahua tongue. The 
purest dialect oi this is the true Maya, hut 
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its kindred dialects were spoken in the 
whole district between the Cordilleras and 
tin; Atlantic Ocean from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to Nicaragua. In the 
luxuriant tropical districts which spread 
lrom the foot of the Cordilleras to the Hay 
ot Tabasco, and are watered by the river 
Usumacinta and Rio de la Pasion, in the 
.. , modern province ot Chiapas in 

M,y» History ||)( . repuh , jc , m 

Tradition ^ 1(> neighbouring portions of 
the small republics of Central 
America —in these it is that we must 
locate, if not the birthplace, at any rate 
the habitation ot the Maya peoples, who 
there brought the civilisation peculiar to 
their race to a high pitch of development. 

Even to-day it is wholly impossible to 
write the history ot the Maya peoples. 
Such ot their old traditions as ha\e come 
down to us through the medium of the 
Spaniards are quite insufficient and far 
scantici than what we learn ol the history 
of their more northern neighbours, the 
Raima peoples ; even there, and in the few 
historical texts written in the Maya 
language, the traditions of flu* people are 
Mill (list01 ted and warped. As, m political 
life, the Xahua not only pressed upon and 
crowded the Maya, but to some extent 
scattered and absoibed them, so, in tliei. 
historical picture-designs, much is due to 
the influence of the traditions ot these 
more powerful neighbours. Moreover, 
these designs, as far as history is concerned, 
go back only one or two hundred years : 
the more extensive chronological register 
of “ ahaus ” (periods) unfortunately refers 
only to Yucatan : this province must, 
upon internal evidence 1 , be considered as 
conquered comparatively late. 

Thus for tin* earlier history we an* almost 
entirely thrown back on such information 
as we can gain from the monuments which 
have* cop 10 down to us. These* are of great 
richness and extraordinary importance. 
On the conquest of flu* Mexican kingdom 
xk q • u Spaniards were so dazzled 
Con «e!t tllis nati(malit y which con- 

of MexUo all sw'minK, in 

lull vigour, that they concen¬ 
trated their attention exclusively upon it, 
and hardly deigned to bestow a glance upon 
the state's of Tlazeala and Tezcuco in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Hence we can¬ 
not lie surprised that they give us no 
information of these monuments of the 
ancient Maya kingdom, hidden in the 
bemndless forests, although they far sur- 
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passed in splendemr all that Montezuma's 
kingdom could display. In the real Aztec 
district but erne single* building of monu- 
mcntal character lias been preserved 
(the* rums of Xochicalco, pronounced 
Shotshievile*e>), whereas the ancient Maya 
cities e>f Chiapas and the neighbouring 
district afford hundreds e>f temples an el 
palaces for inspection. 

Later again, when the Spaniards entered 
into closer relations with the Maya people’s 
on the peninsula of Yucatan, the*y became* 
ae'quainted with some, at East, ol the* 
interesting buildings which served the 
early needs e>l these pe*e>ple*s, yet they 
did not fully grasp their importance. 
While* the* land of Mexico offered the*m its 
boundless treasures, the temples of the 
Maya and the land which loving Maya toil 
had changed into a garden contained 
nothing which the* greed ol the conquerors 
could have redt away. 

Only whe‘11 the destructive floods of file 
eonepiesf and its contusion had passed by, 
and wlie*n the first friars came* over, did it 
begin to dawn upon tin* Spaniards what 
testimonies of the* past lay hidden among 

this people, lnsigmlie'ant though 
* hc Lost they had become. Here* it 

was that they found, what they 

Writing . • . , . 

never met with again on the* 

whole ot this recently dise overed continent, 
a people* that had learned to preserve* its 
thoughts m written text. The Maya 
characters still remain one of the most 
interesting problems m American anti¬ 
quarian science. Although some* oi the 
early Spanish lnars in Yucatan had been 
able* to acquire a knowledge ol them suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to enable them to read 
and, within limits, to write them, yet m 
the course* ot time this knowledge has 
been so entirely lost that the* most skilled 
American antiquarians of to-day cannot 
agree upon the system to which the* Maya 
writing should be* ascribed. To some 
extent controversy upon the point is 
futile ; the Spanish clergy who were able 
to learn the writing from the* inhabitants 
have confirmed its phonetic character. 

As a comparison of the two shows 
at a glance;, the* writing of the Xahua 
pe*oples, who probably derived t tie* use* of 
written charaeteTs from the Maya, is far 
in the rear ot the! Maya system. As they 
also had already foimee! a syste*m more 
or less phonetic for the writing of proper 
names, all attempts to reduce the Maya 
writings to the level of ideographic or 
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purely hieroglyphic diameters are pro¬ 
nounced erroneous once and lor all. On 
the othei hand, it would apparently l»e just 
as erroneous lor us to attempt to reduce 
I Ins writing to an alphabet in ihe way 
tliat tin' Spanish 
dergv<>f thesixteenth 
century reduced it. 
selecting individual 
elements from the 
old Maya writing lor 
use m i nst ruc t ing 
their < atechumens. 

Success has now re¬ 
warded the ellorts to 
establish the Maya 
arillniK'lleal system. 

I' lie 11 system o I 


AND ITS PEOPLES 

the second, fourth, and 


each following 
place had twenty times the value oi the 
preceding figure ; while figures in the 
third place had, lor reasons based upon 
tie* Mava calendar system, only eighteen 
times tin* value of 
those in fin* second 
place. With this 
notation, which is 
absolutely unlimited, 
the Maya were ahead 
oi not only all the 
peoples ol America, 
but even of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
It is certainly to be 
expected that this 
people would have 
employed some in¬ 
genious method for 
writing words; and 
the delicate signs ol 
their script, the firm 
execution of their in¬ 
scriptions in lapidary 
style, confirm this 
conjecture. though 
the inscriptions are. 
unintelligible to us. 

I:i spite* ol this their 
script is a valuable 
help in investigat ion, 
lor it affords Ihe 
on ly criterion by 
which we can pre¬ 
cisely separate the 
districts ot Maya and 
N alma civilisation, 
which an* often with 
<111 ficu 11 y d ist in- 
giushed, owing to 
constant communica¬ 
tion and their inter¬ 
acting influence one 
on anot her. For even 
though the Mexicans 
had also formed a 
hie i oglyphic system 

A PAGE FROM THE DRESDEN MAYA MS. * f 1 /^ ^ ^ ^ 

The memorials of the Maya civilisation which have been UesCTlhlllg COlKTete 
handed down to us show that these people had an extra- nhi<*rts. intoll i<riKl ,7 
ordinary fanev lor adornimr their biiildimr <5 their ' ' U Lt Jlig 11 )l\ . 

yet it was so clumsy 
in comparison that a 


figures employed only 
loin signs altogether: 
the point toi unitv. a 
hori/ontal stioke tor 
the number 5, and 
t wo ( o n veu t1o n a 1 
signs lor go and o. 

This a nth me t 1 cm 1 
equipment is not par- 
tjculailv impressive, 
and the Maya, might 
be 1 bought tar behind 
many older and newel 
nations whose sys¬ 
tems can emplo\ 
figures ol gi eat n 
value and 111 huger 
mmibei. Jhit tin* 
ingenious method has 
been ills' oveied b\ 
which l he Mava. w it h 

these Simple aids 
and no use is made ot 
the _:o in 11 1 is met ho< 1 
-tail wi it i* figures 
up to the equivalent 
ol many millions, and 
we 1 ightly leal a high 
1 aspect lor t heir intcl- 
i< ctnal penetration. 

In tin* Mava aritli- 
met ical 11 ot at ion. 
exactly as in ours, 
it is the position ol 
die sign that gives it 
its value ; but they placed their signs in a 
vertical line - whereas we write them 
horizontally and employed one of them 
as a decimal multiplier. In fact the lowest 
figure ol a column had the arithmetical 
value which it represented ; the figures in 



ordinary fancy for adorning their buildings, tlieir 
sculptures, and even their earthenware with pictorial 
decorations and inscriptions " r - tA — ' 1 ' 


of considerable length. 

glance at a manuscript, together with 
a complete examination ot inscriptions 
carved in stone, inform us at once to 
which ot those two civilisations the 
creators ol any given monument belonged 
As we cannot understand tin* historical 
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writings, and cannot roly upon the oral 
tradition handed down by the Spaniards, 
the Maya script is the only means of 
defining the extent of the district which 
was subject to the civilising influences oi 
their culture in ancient times. In this 
connection the greatest importance 
attaches to the fact that the Maya peoples 
had an extraordinary fancy for 
Pictorial* adorning their buildings, their 
ic ona sculptures, and even their 
ecora ions rar |} K . Ilwarr n( >t only with pic¬ 
torial decorations of more or less richness, 
hut also with inscriptions ot considerable 
length. We owe it to this fact that we can 
ascribe buildings which show unmistak¬ 
able affinities with Maya architectme to 
then real founders, and, on the other 
hand, can attribute many a monument 
to the Maya which lay entirely outside 
ot the dominions which they are known 
to have inhabited. 

The number ol the ascertained sites oi 
the Maya civilisation, the ruins ol which 
lit? hidden in (he impend!able iorests ot 
Chiapas, Honduras. Yucatan, etc., con¬ 
tinues to increase year by year; more 
abundant opportunities are thereby 
afforded us for investigating the hie of 
ties forgotten people. Now and again an 
unexpected discovery extends the known 
ava ot the Maya civilisation beyond its 
previous limits in one or another direction ; 
hut, upon the whole*, the boundaries of 
this area are tolerably well settled. In the 
first place*, the whole* ol the* Yucatan 
peninsula belongs to it, with the* numerous 
islands which lie ale mg the coast and 
were taken e>ve*r by the* Maya, obviously 
with a view to civilisation. 

On the north-west ol Yucatan their 
(list ne t has not spread so lar, and at most 
reae'hed to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
However, in this district, in Chiapas, on 
the; hanks of the Lsumacinta, and in the 
low-lying valleys of its numerous tribu¬ 
taries, we must place not only the highest 
. development of the Maya 


The Home of 

Maya 

Civilisation 


civilisation, but also its original 
borne. Here lay and here; still 


lie the famous ruined citie*s of 
Palenque, of Oeocingo, of Me'nche, and the 
recently discovered Picdras Negras group, 
all remarkable for tlu*. splendid richness of 
their artistic decorations and the extent 
of their inscriptions. Here, too, on internal 
evidence, must be plated the home 
of that most important and most beautiful 
among the lew Maya manuscripts that 


have been preserved for later generations, 
the Cexlex Dresdensis; the remaining 
two—the Codex IV rezianus in Paris, 
and the Tro-Cortcsianus in Madrid— 
are of later date and very probably 
of Yucatan origin. 

The illustration on the preceding page' 
throws an interesting light on the* Maya 
inscriptions and pictorial decorations, 
which, as we have seem, weie frequently 
of very considerable length. This repro¬ 
duction ot a page* from the famous Maya 
MS. in the Royal Free Library at Dicsden, 
shows a section of the so-called “ tonala- 
matl,*' a sacred season ot 2bo days, ('(in¬ 
stantly me*t with in manuscripts and 
employed for prophetic purposes. Hut 
while the drawings partly tell their own 
story, the writing cannot be deciphered, 
even the most skilled American anti¬ 
quarians of the pre'sent day, as already 
stated, being unable* to agiec to any 
definite extent upon the system to which 


Maya 

Ruins 


it should be* ascribed. 

On the south-west o[ Yucatan the Maya 
distiie't spreads up,iutu the Cordilleras ; 
and though we cannot inflow the trace’s 
of this nationality on to the Pacific sea¬ 
board in any direction, yet it 
amous was (Ully a IKliroW sill}) of 
coast which they tailed to bring 
under their influence, lor the 
mountain range* shows trace's ot their 
settlements up to and beyond its watei- 
slicd. 'flu* southern boundary of the* 
Maya district is pe*rhaps as yet tlu* most 
uncertain. On the* Atlantic coast 1\vn ol 
the most famous Maya nuns. Omngua and 
Copan, are hidden by the* \alley walls ot the 
Motagua in Cuate'mala and Hoinluias ; 
and the whole' ol (Guatemala up to the 
boundaries of the republic ol Sail Salvador 


se*ems at one? time* to have been inhabited 
by people of the Maya race. 

On the north the characteristic memorials 
of the Nahua element make a sharp 
division of areas possible ; but on the* 
south the style of Ihe neighbouring peoples 
was of no definite character, and so it has 
not yet been settled whether coincidences 
and similarities in this district are due, to 
the neighbouring influene'e of the Maya or 
to a real ethnological connertiou with 
them. Within these* boundaries the an*a 
of Maya civilisation (unbraces an extent 
of about 7,000 square mile's -that is, 
rather more than the; kingdom of Prussia ; 
in more than half of this, traces of an 
unusually large population are apparent. 


tin ?> 
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REMARKABLE CIVILISATION OF A 
VANISHED RACE 

THE LIFE AND CUSTOMS OF THE MAYA 

W AS this district ever a united Maya the natives themselves had totally for* 
kingdom . J Then* is no difficulty in gotten. This fact obliges us to place, the 
ai riving at t he assumption that it was. The disruption, oi the Maya m a remote anti- 
hall-mythological, hall historical traditions quity, and to suppose a long period of 
which have been transmitted to us in the sepai ate existence to the several comnmni- 
dialects ot Kakdiiqiiel and the Maya ot ties wherein the different dialects weie 
Yucatan mention a great kingdom on . tunned. More earetul c\- 

nianv occasions. Xo\\ it is tin* Xachau .. . amination ot the Ma\a 


W AS this district ever a united Maya 
kingdom . J 'fhere is no difficulty in 
ai riving at the assumption that it was. The 
halt-mythological, halt historical traditions 
which have been transmitted to us in the 
dialects ot Kakchiquel and the Maya ot 
Yucatan mention a great kingdom on 
many occasions. Now it is the Xachau 
kingdom, the kingdom ot the groat snake, 
.1 mythological symbol which meets us 
over and over again in the uhoh* district 
ot Maya civilis.it i«»fi. In anothei legend 
it is tile kingdom ot ?X.iball»ay, the king¬ 
dom oi a nullity and powerlul ruler horn 
whom the hemes oi the legend won then 
independence .liter much toil and simple. 

llisloneal coincidem*es have been ob¬ 
served ill both these stories, and the 
capital ot the Xaclian kingdom has been 
identified with Lalenqiir. that ol the Xibal- 

. bay kiiuidom wit h t hi Zapotec 
TheD, S «nc t M|(Ia 1|t | 1( . sl . 

° . aya lures Wele jnsMIiod. and tiiev 
Civilisation ... , . , 

aia-still m dispute, it need not 

uecessaiily follow that these kingdoms had 
ever embraced the whole or e\en the 
gieater part ot the Maya district. In the 
disruption which is so piominent a feature 
in the ancient constitutional history of 
('-entral Ameni a. a power of very moder.de 
dimensions accoiding to modern ideas, 
proved a sufficient foundation lor the 
legend of a mighty kingdom. The historical 
circumstances of later times, at any rate, 
afford no evidence in favour oi a previous 
political confederacy of the little Maya 
principalities. 

The Maya language, moreover, not only 
in recent times, but at the period of the 
Spanish conquest, was divided into a set 
of dialects sharply differentiated each from 
the, rest. When the m >nks began to study 
individual dialects for purposes of com¬ 
munication, they recognised in them 
that relationship to a common source which 


Maya Monuments 


memorials has 


similar result. The niouu- 
meids of fopan m Honduras, ol Valeuque 
m Chiapas, ol ( hichen-Itza in North 
Yucatan, of IVten and Tioal on the 
boundary <>i the Guatemala tableland 
-in short, all the monuments that are 
scattered over the district ot Mava civili¬ 
sation bear the maiks ot a uiiilorm 
development of that civilisation. 

Only a moic particular study of their 
individualities has made it equally unmis¬ 
takable that all these buildings do not 
belong to one and the same period, and that 
the coincidences they display are not such 
a*; to enable us to ascribe th**ir inundation to 
anyone people or to anyone constitution d 
unity. I’nder these circumstances the tact 
becomes all Ihe more important that it 
was not merely one member or a lew indi¬ 
vidual members oi tins nation that rose 
to the peiiectinn manitested in llunr 
ingenious system of wntmg, ol arith¬ 
metical notation, and of chronology. 

On the contrary, on the highlands of 
Guatemala, in Copan and ( haina, in the 
lowlands of the I’sumaeinta, in the valley 
. of tin* Motagua, in the Far East, 
S f?K anty in island of Cozumel, all 
w e c • . the peoples ot Maya origin could 
M*v Scr " > * riToicl their traditions in the 
same script, and controlled ihc com¬ 
plicated calculation of their festivals by the 
same astronomical rules rules that pre¬ 
suppose observation over a great lapse of 
time. In a word, the astonishing achieve¬ 
ments of the Mava peoples in civilisation— 
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achievements absolutely unparalleled in 
the New World—must belong to an epoch 
previous to the period of disruption. 
Only one branch of the Maya people 
had no share in these achievements-- the 
Huasteea, on the north coast of Mexico, 
who had been driven to the estuary ot the 
Panuco River. This fact is important 
lor the criticism ot the legends of the 
Nahua migration. In historical times the 
Huasteea were divided from their southern 
kinsfolk by a wide district peopled 
generally by the Nahua, though these were 
divided into numerous small states. 

Whether the lfuasteeahad migrated into 
the Nahua district, or whether immigra¬ 
tions ot the Nahua had cut them oft Irom 
their parent stem, the tact remains that 


and from the pictorial decorations of 
their architecture. In no single district, 
with the exception of the Yucatan penin¬ 
sula, has the attempt as yet been successful 
to trace a conned ion between the Maya 
s'ates of tin* sixteenth century (the 
history ot which can he red raced some ten 
generations, that is, two or three hundred 
years) and the state's which centre round 
the great ruined sites. It is only during 
the last twenty years that these have 1 been 
carefully investigated. 

To-day nearly all these places lie lartrom 
the roads which tin* traffic ot later times 
lias opened up: thevare hidden inthewild 
depths ot tin 1 tropical tores!, wilde vegeta¬ 
tion springs up with such overpowering 
vigour that often a lew years alter an 



ZAPOTEC REMAINS AT MITLA : IDOLS TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


at one period the Maya and the Nahua 
must have found themselves in opposition, 
and this at a time when the Maya had 
not completed the most important pari 
of their progress. Otherwise, (‘ither the 
Huasteea would have shared in the Maya 
civilisation, or else*, isolated in the midst 
ot Nahua peoples, they would not have 
letamed their national peculiarities un- 
distuibod. Such a cast 1 of arrest upon the 
lower planes of civilisation is only possible 
when the neighbouring elements are in a 
state of mutual repulsion. 

Until the key to the inscriptions has 
been found, we can draw conclusions as to 
the circumstances and conditions of life 
among the peoples of antiquity only from 
the general character of the Maya cities 
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expedition has cut paths and made the 
rums accessible the next expedition finds 
that the jungle has again reconquered the 
whole. Under these < ircumstanees it is 
hopeless to try and infei the agent the ruins 
from that of the trees under which the\ 
are hidden ; all the more so, as historical 
tradition tells ot more than one ruinedcit\ 
that the Spaniards found hidden in tropical 
vegetation when they made their first dis¬ 
coveries in the sixteenth century. Kven 
then the imposing erections with which 
the soil of Chiapas is thickly sown were, 
for the natives as well as for the Spaniards, 
merely the long-silent wit nesses of a remote 
past to which there was attached neither 
the traditions of history nor the legends 
of romance. The very nanus ol these 
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places had long been completely for¬ 
gotten ; the appellations that later times 
have acre])ted have no original authority, 


instanc c, the Mexican read as “ Cinacatan,” 
in his language, “ the Town ol the Bat ” 
(probably a totemistic denomination of a 
, little Maya state that was 
! still in existence in the. time 
j of Cortes) ; but the Mapi 
| vocalised the same concept 
! as “ Tzutuhil.” Kacli of 
| these names was equally 
| employed and equally well 
understood in the one dis¬ 
trict as in the other - a 
proof ol the intimate asso¬ 
ciation of the Maya and 
Nahua peoples. Now, at 
the time of the discovery of 
America, the area oi the 
oldest Maya civilisation 
had been already aban¬ 
doned by the Maya; the 
Spaniards undertook the 
colonisation ol the land 
under the guidance and 
with 1 he help of the Nahua. 
Consequently, in tin* case 
of a district that for hun¬ 
dreds ol years was the 
home of the highest Mas a 
civilisation, and had never 
entirely iallen into the 



THE HALL OF MONOLITH 
COLUMNS 

but rest upon Spanish tra¬ 
dition or have been trans¬ 
mitted to us bv the wild 
Indian tribes ol the neigh¬ 
bourhood A peculiar 
characteristic ol the old 
Indian peoples has contri¬ 
buted not a little to this 
result. 'I'he names oi their 
towns, ol their persons, and 
even ol their gods, were 
taken without exception 
Irom material objects ; 
hence they could easily be 
represented by hieroglyphs 
of a conventional and uni¬ 
versally intelligible nature, 
t )f this we have countless 
instances in the manu¬ 
scripts of Nahuatlac origin. 
This mode of writing was 
intelligible over the limited 
region where it persisted, 
but its phonetic interpreta¬ 
tion was by no means every¬ 
where the same. For 
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hands of the Nahua, we find in our 
authorities only place-names of Nahua 
origin. Hence, the ru ined pi aces o f Ch iapas 
are designated without exception by Span¬ 
ish and Nahuatlac names; yet these; places 
show indisputable signs of their Maya 
occupation in the style of their pictorial 
decorat ions, and, above all, in the numerous 
inscriptions in the Maya character. 

To judge from extent, from beauty, and 
trom ticlinical perfection, an important, 
if not tin' central, point of the civilisation 
of this people must have been situated 
on the eastern slope o! the Cordilleras, in 
( Inapas. Sepaiated by no great distance, 


religious element must have been of trans- 
cendant importance ; so much so that to 
some, at least, of the old Maya cities a 
government by tin; priestly caste has 
been attributed. The analogy ot neigh¬ 
bouring conditions and the scanty 
counter statements oi historical tradition 
do not confute tin; tlieorv. The migra¬ 
tion legends of the Central American 
peoples are ol great importance ; for the 
settlements, even of those ponp’es that 
had made a consul Table advance in 
civilisation, were only of relative duiation. 
In the legends we constantly meet with 
the story that the peoples under tie* 



MAYA COPY OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF CHICHEN-ITZA IN NORTHERN YUCATAN 


reaching Iroin the foot ol the mountain 
to the sea, the ruined sites remain of 
Oeocingo, PaleiKjue, Menche. and Piedras 
\egras. Each ol these must once have 
funned a large town, a centre of religious 
and political life, round which a thick 
population clustered. To us then' remains 
little save the sites of the tempios and 
perhaps of one or two palaces. It is a 
characteristic peculiarity of all Central 
American civilisation to have practically 
no profane buildings to show, but a large, 
number of religious erections of great 
extent and particular beauty. At once 
the conclusion offers itself that in the 
political life ol the old Maya towns the 
E 


guidance of their national god. wandered 
about until the god, speaking himsill 
or through one of his servants, ordered 
the people to settle definitely on a certain 
spot and to build him a dwelling-place. 

This merely means that the priests 
were the ruling class, as being the 
servants and representatives of the god 
head : the fact is confirmed by our own 
historical knowledge of peoples who were 
rilled by religious and not by warrior 
leaders. We consider the almost exclu¬ 
sive preponderance of religious buildings 
in Palenque, in Menche, and other ruined 
places ; we observe the pictorial decora¬ 
tions remaining in these temples, which 
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we find to be almost entirely composed 
of divinities and priests in nearly every 
case with the insignia of lemporal domi¬ 
nion—the sceptre and a peculiar head¬ 
dress of richest featherwork ; and hence 
we conclude that the same conditions 
must have prevailed to an unlimited 
extent in these old Maya towns. Cer¬ 
tainly, centres of political power might 
have existed elsewhere and haw* left 
behind them fewer and less-enduiiug 
memorials. We might be led to this con¬ 
clusion by the analogy ol the neighbour¬ 
ing Naluia district, when* Teotihuacan 
and Choiula were recognised centres ol 


the town for most of the year. The monu¬ 
ments themselves show us how thorough 
and extensive ancient Maya agriculture 
was ; many of the elements current in 
their hieioglvphic script wen* borrowed 
from agricultural implements ; in their 
religion the divinities of fruitfulness played 
a most important part and are adorned 
with symbols lelating to agriculture. 

The reports of the Spaniards furt her con¬ 
firm the tact : in the districts inhabited at 
their time they found everywhere a dense 
population supporting itsel! 1 >\ carelul 
tilling of the soil. As winter caused but a 
short interruption ol agricultural opeia- 


religious life and 
were adorned 
with greater 
buildings than 
many a royal 
capital, without 
being in any 
unusually close 
connection with 
tlu* political life 
of those districts. 
Hut the old Maya 
towns, with tin 1 
extensive pre¬ 
cincts of then 
temples, are ver\ 
numerous, a n d 
are not very 
widely separated; 
hence it is im¬ 
possible to find 
room cithei near 
or between them 
for the existence 
of sui'li independ¬ 
ent political 11*11- 
t res as would 
form the natural 



THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT PALENQUE 
The worship of the sun occupied a foremost place in the Maya i elisions 
observances, this illustration showing a temple erected to that dotty. 


lions, the popu¬ 
lation h a d n o 
permanent habi¬ 
tations in th(‘ 
immediate neigli- 
bom hood of the 
temples, then 
houses loi then 
daih needs being 
placed m 1 lie 
middle ol then 
fields. Then hail 
dwelliligs. 1 unit ol 
wood and w attic- 
work. stiaw and 
malting, oiteied 
no lesMainv to 
t li i' m a i ( h ol 
tune, and left no 
traces dt then 

i uni wl i it h c< mid 
have sill \ i\ ed t lie 
lapse of ('eiil in ies. 

( )n the « 1 1 \ ll oils 
»t I’alenque, in 
t In' dept hst)f that 
buest which lias 
( o\ t ied the town 


counterpoise to this high ilevelop- 
ment of the priestly forces. One. at 
least, of the ruined cities. Talenquc, 
bears tiaces within and around itself which 
admit the possibility of other than sacred 
conceptions attaching to the giotmd. 

Within the limits of the ruins are 
to be found construct ions for bringing 
water and seiving it throughout the dis¬ 
trict which are too extensive to have been 
connected with the temple buildings alone. 
The remains of an ancient Indian town 
are not great, even though the town was 
of considerable extent and population. 
The common folk were occupied by their 
agricultural labours at a distance from 


more or less since historical nine-., then* 
aie. it is true, concealed memorials ( »| 
antiquity, isolated and at a distance 
horn the town ; probably, theielore. when 
Palenque was a flourishing town, its 
neighbourhood was also inhabited by an 
industrious agricultural population. We. 
know*, from the iiguies which have been 
transmitted to us of the state ol things 
in Mexico-Teuochtitlan, w*hat huge crowds 
of people were occupied in the temple 
services of the (Vntrul American peoples. 
So, as the temples in each of the old Maya 
cities are always numerous and often of 
considerableextent, we have m this fact an 
exact correspondence with the traditions. 
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At the same time the extent and import¬ 
ance of the temples are evidence for the 
strong powers of the ruling priestly castes. 

The Maya buildings, which we must 
consider, without exception, as monu¬ 
mental buildings in our sense ol tin* word, 
were almost always erected upon a foun¬ 
dation in the iorm of a hill, displaying 
many resemblances to the 


The Maya 
Style of 
Architecture 


mounds of the North American 
Indians. Here and there, where 


'the ground was favourable, 
natural hills were employed for this object, 
and cut down to the size ol the designed 
erection. But generally the whole mound 
or terrace was artificially constructed of 
boulders, rubble, gravel, or earth, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the material at hand. 

In countless east's these mounds, known 
as “ ku " in the Maya tongue, are all that 
remain to tell of an ancient building. In 
such cases we must suppose that the 
mound was crowned by an open altar, or 
a construction ol some perishable material, 
of which all traces have disappeared. 
Kus without buildings upon them are 
found in Chiapas only in connection with 
more permanent erections; but m Yuca¬ 
tan, when' the Maya architecture can be 
traced in many other directions, there 
stand, or stood, unnumbered kus in 
complete isolation, and these in the later 
Spanish period often lormed tin* only 
memorials ol the ancient Indian settle¬ 
ments. All the larger temple sites ol the 
Maya show a number ol earth terraces ; 
these were arranged in an exactly parallel 
order, and burned the lour sides ol a 
lower court ui the midst. 

Butin theca.se ol such groups ol mounds 
thesu les are usually covered with flagstones 
or with smooth plaster spread oyer them ; 
and the terraces almost invariably support 
buildings which may beol considerable size. 
At tlitf eastern loot ol the Cordilleras, 
both in Chiapas and on tin* boun¬ 
daries of Honduras. Nature' provided the 
Maya with a hard sandstone 


Maya Peoples 
Ignorant 
of the Arch 


ol an argillaceous kind. 
This was an ideal material for 


their purposes. It could be 
quarried in large blocks without trouble ; 
being only moderately heavy, its transport 
offered no insurmountable difficulties, and 
it was capable ol being worked even with 
their inadequate instruments. For the 
Maya, in spite of their artistic cleverness, 
apparently made no use of metal tools in 
their work, although they seem to have 
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had some knowledge of copper work for 
decorative productions. Their ignorance 
of the arch is a fact of importance for 
the Maya architecture. They overcame 
the difficulty by making each new course 
oveihang the one beneath it until the 
opening became small enough to be closed 
by a single slab. Howevei, this kind of 
arch could cover only a moderate breadth, 
could hardly be built firmly enough to 
support a second building, and obliged 
the construction of the mo! to becxtremcly 
massive. The consequence was that the 
fore-wall of the building that composed 
the root provided a surface olten more 
than halt the size of the storey beneath it. 

The Maya architects were in tin* habit of 
using this surface lor ornamental decora¬ 
tion, and it became so unpoitant an archi¬ 
tectural feature that the monuments of 
the highest development olten retain it 
without the massive rooting behind, merely 
as an isolated ornament to finish off the 
building. A ta* ade ot this kind, which 
really contained but one flooi ol looms, 
often produeed the ^ippeai ance o< a tlnee- 
sloried building, '{'lie Maya e< mhl«uiiy place 
one stony upon another m 
Buildings towel -shaped buildiugso! eon- 

Like Terraced . 1 . t 4l 

D .. siderablr extent ; ontheothei 

Pyram,ds kind, limy huv, built many 

temples in another style ot two or more 
stoievs. 'This was done m jiyiamid.il ioim, 
The foundation upon which they weie 
raised gave all the Maya buildings the 
appeal mice ot a ten.iced pyramid. The 
building did not stand exactly upon the 
edges of tin* aitilhial mound; an open 
spare ran around cvci\ side ol it. It a 
set ond stoicv was to be raised, it was only 
necessary to increase the height ot the 
mound at the ba< k ot the building until 
it was upon a level with the mot. This 
roof then lormed an open spare belorc the 
door, and in the centre ol the mound thus 
raised a second storey could be erected. 

Entrance to this could be gained cither 
from the sides of the mound which wen; 
not built upon, or by a stainvav against 
one of the sides of the building. The Maya 
architects were invariably obliged to con¬ 
struct buildings of considerable breadth, 
because bold and lofty erections were 
unattainable with the means at their 
disposal. The heaviness of thi' broad and 
massive roof is dispelled only by the rich 
ornamental design of the sides and the 
facade. The boldness of design and the scru¬ 
pulous finish of detail are extraordinary. 
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The Maya buildings entirely exclude I he 
supposition that they were formed by 
merely putting together any material at 
hand. They are, without exception, the 
result of uniform design, and their an align¬ 
ment most certainly implies previous sur¬ 
vey and lull calculation. The sculptures 
are even stronger evidence for this fact; 
they often list' a considerable height jioin 
the ground, and their design occupies 
m.my yards of wall space. This is 
especially the ease with the stone carvings. 
It is wholly inconceivable that these 
masses ol stonework should have been 


and in Yucatan (especially Uxmal and 
Chichen-Itza). Hut the sculptured figures 
in each of these several districts have such 
strongly marked characteristics that they 
require separate description. In the ruined 
cities of Chiapas, the oldest district of 
Maya civilisation, the bas-relief is the 
prevailing feature of their sculpture. At 
one place it is a form of relief in clay or 
stucco, a development of the potter’s art ; 
instances are the altar slabs of Palenque 
and a long row of interesting examples. 
Elsewhere. it is relict in stone, requiring far 
greater* artistic skill. For instance, the 



THE IMPOSING REMAINS OF AN AZTEC TEMPLE IN YUCATAN 


begun only when the blocks had been 
placed in position ; on the contrary, it is 
plain from the manner ol their insertion 
that they were previously worked apart. 
This implies a pievions capability for 
planning and disposing ornamental designs 
which is possible 1 only to the highest powers 
ol the surveyor and calculator. 

All these architectural peculiarities are 
fo be found, though with certain local 
differences, among all those Maya races 
which have left buildings of any import¬ 
ance behind them. They are to be found 
not only in the ruins of Chiapas, but also 
in Guatemala (Tikal), in Honduras (Copan), 


famous altar-pieces of Palenque, %ud the 
splendid slab from Menclu-Tenamit. If 
we leave out of sight the fundamental 
peculiarities of style, the skill of the Maya 
in each of flies* 1 materials must excite our 
highest admiration, both for (lie designs 
conceived and for the technical perfection 
of execution. With them are to be ranked 
by right of birth the artists in the neigh¬ 
bouring district, forming the modern 
republic of Guatemala. 

Tlu* true Guatemala highland need not 
be considered with reference to the most 
ancient Maya civilisation. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in that district 
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1 lie Spaniards certainly met with the inde¬ 
pendent Maya states, Quiche, Kakchit|ueh 
and T/utuliil. Hut there is hardly a doubt 
that these states illst came into existence 
in later centuries. On the other hand, the 
lowland on the' east of Guatemala, on the 
borders of Yucatan, was in the occupation 
of the Mava at the height ot their 


The Height 
of Maya 
Civilisation 


civilisation. The states ot Tikal 
and Pete'll certainly belong to a 
iai earlier period ot development 


than do Itatlan. fximche, 
and Cmacatau. the capitals ot the three 
principalities previously named.* The 
highly carved wood pain Is which have 
travelled from the ruins ot Tikal to the 
museum <>( HascI, it allowance* he made* tea 
difference ol mate'nak must certainly, by 
their design and execution. be placed m the* 
same 1 category as the* Chiapas memorials. 

Inle'ss we* are* to conceive entire in - 
dependence 1 for each separate Maya 
state*, the towns n| Chiapas and those e>t 
Lower Guatemala must have been more* 
closely connected with e*ach otheT than 
they wen* with the* rest <>1 the* Maya dis¬ 
trict. At any rate*, in this district icmains 
of old Maya roads can be* trated here* ami 
there, whe'ieas such roads are ran*i towards 
the south ami re*,ippe*ar m any number 
only around a central ]>omt in Yucatan. 

The 1 most soulheily mined site's. Ouingua 
and C.opan on tli * Honduras boundary 
with their numerous < haractensti. s, ionn 
another district ol civilisation still \\ide*r 
in extend. (Miirigua, on am mill ol the 
stiffness and clumsiness ot its artistic 
figures, is consider'd one* of the oldest 
states of the* Maya civilisation. It may 
perhaps be* olden than C.opan. which was 
more advanced and which probably con¬ 
tained'the germs of an early destruction; 
but it is certainly of later date than the 
northern Maya settlements, for its art is 
more advanced than the art of t he* north 
was. and has close*!' affinities with the* art 
of C.opan. With the exception of two 

4 J efforts in Yucatan, (hiirigua 
Statues and , . V 

t k eir and ( opan are* the only states 

, . .. which lose to the full portrayal 

Inscriptions ^ 11 ) ( .Jnim.ui form: rdl statues 

there are certainly none, but we find 
caryatids and memorial pillars of human 
shape. These unmistakably represented 
particular individual personalities, though 
trammelled bv symbolical and stereotyped 
accessories. Each ol these* stela* is covered 
with extensive 1 inscriptions; but though 
these cannot be! deciphered as a whole, 
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their value is manifest from the fact that 
they have* already made us acquainted 
with seven dates which are calculated fiom 
the 1 fixed point of time beloie lclcrrcd to, 
3,750 years be lore the* erection of the oldest 
e)l these pillars. The dale's upon these* 
se\en monuments are important, inasmuch 
as the respective age** ol the- pillars give u.-> 
a minimum length ol time* lor the Copan 
civilisation which erected them. 

The (liff<*re*U(*c between the* e*arliest and 
the latest date amounts to 10N years : we 
may thoreioro conclude* that the eh*struc¬ 
tion and tall of ('opan formed the conclu¬ 
sion ol this pe*riod ; lor it is improbable, 
give'ii the* continuance 1 of certain conditions 
and the absence ol any counteracting 
cause 1 , that the 1 established custom ot 
civet mg portrait memorials should have* 
been dropped, 'fins tram ol aigmnent 
ccitainly does not lead to mm h ; the time 
and ciicumstuuccs winch brought about 
the 1 tall ol Copan arc as little known to n> 
as arc the Mini* circiun.-aances in tlu* east* 
ol the other Maya •states. When the 
Spaniards entered cite* continent. Copati 
was alreaely m nuns, a mystery ovei grown 
h\ the primeval toiest. So en- 
1 11 fly had it lallen into obiivion 
that ('ortes with his baud was 
able* to mail'll past n at the 1 
distance ol but a tew mMo-. while* his 
Indian guide’s, who must ha\e mtoinied 
him of all tlie* wonders ol the- e'ountry, 
newer llie’Htloned it even om e. 

As almost all the 1 monumental buildings 
in the 1 Maya district with which we 
are* acquainted consist ot temple's, we see 
that religion must ha\e played a must 
important part m the puhlie hie ol the 
ancient Maya. The Mava pi ssrsst*d a 
large number ol different divinities, with 
out reckoning tin* little* lelishes. <>i bousc- 
bolel gods which evei v house* possessed, and 


Variety of 

Maya 

Divinities 


which were known lien*, as m tin* Antilles, 
by the name ol “ /ernes.” Their poly¬ 
theism was. however, ol a limited charaete*r 
compared with that of other peoples ; 
this is the* more* likely, owing to the 
probability that many ol the* different 
names of the 1 gods which have* come* down 
to us were. 1 current among different Mava 
races to denote* similar roiiee*ptions. 

Moreover, the varied representations of 
the gods in the monuments and in manu¬ 
scripts were certainly to some extent 
only different forms ot one and the same 
divine power. The missionaries wore 
able to describe this consciousness of an 




MAYA HIGH-PRIEST SACRIFICING TO THE GOD KUKULKAN 
Tins illustration from the bas-relief in stone from Meneln-Tcnanit. now in the British Museum, ^ows thojo.l habitecl in 
the royal insignia, the sceptre and the riel, feather dress, wh.!e before him kneels the hlgh-priest ■■•the act of *«"«“• 
the rich clothing and the feather head-dress denoting Ins office. The sacrifice consists in tearing the tong e 
with the thorns of the rope the priest holds in his hands, and allowing the blood to drop mto the sacrificial vessel. 
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The Place of ' 
the Sun 
in Worship 


underlying; unity in the case of the god 
Hunabku, who w'as invisible and supreme ; 
naturally their zealous orthodoxy saw here 
some fragmentary knowledge of the one God. 

Hunabku dot's not appear very promi¬ 
nently in the Maya worship or mythology ; 
of this the sun is undoubtedly the central 
point. Kukulkan and Gukumatz — prob- 
. ably in his essence Itzamnaalso 
— an* only variant names, 
originating in difference of race, 
for the power of the sun that 
warms, lights, and pours blessings upon the 
earth. As the sun rises in tlit* east out of 
the sea, so 11 it* corresponding divinity 
of tlie traditions comes over the water 
from the east to the Maya, and is the 
bringer of all good things, of all blessings 
to body and soul, of fruitfulness and 
learning. In the last character the 
divinity is fully incarnated. He appears as 
an aged greybeard m white flowing robes ; 
as Votan he divides the land among 
the peoples and gives the settlements 
their names; as Kabil, the “Red 
Hand,” he discovers writing, teaches the 
art of building, and arranges the marvel¬ 
lous perfection of the calendar. This 
part of the myth has undoubtedly a 
historical connection with the sun-myth, 
the real centre of all these religious 
conceptions, and 
is further evi¬ 
dence of the 
powers of the 
priesthood and of 
the fact t hat t heir 
in 11 lie nre was 
exercised to ad¬ 
vance Ihe pro¬ 
gress ot civilisa- 
t i o n . F u J1 y 
realistic is a con¬ 
ception of that 
particular deity 
which is repre¬ 
sented in the 
Maya art by the 
widely prevailing 
symbol ot the 
feathered snake. 

This is also a 
branch of the 
tropical districts. 


Good 
nnd Bad 
Gods 



Thus the feathered snake, perhaps even a 
symbol of the thunder, appears among 
the Maya, on the highland of Central 
America, among the Pueblo Indians, and 
also among some Indian races of the 
North American lowland. It represents 
the warm, fruitful power ot the heavens, 
which is invariably personified in the chief 
luminary, the sun. The symbols of the 
snake and of Ouetzal, the sacred bird with 
highly coloured plumage are attributes of 
more than one Maya divinity. 

Under different shapes in the Tzemlal 
district, in Yucatan to a large extent, and 
particularly in Chichcn-Itza, they have 
so coloured the religious and the artistic 
conceptions of the Mava that we meet 
with traces of this symbolism m almost 
every monument and every 
decoration. The dualism of 
the Maya Olympus also oiigi- 
nates in a mythological inter¬ 
pretation ot natural phenomena. The 
representatives oi the sun light and 
lile--are opposed to those ol the night 
—darkness and deaWi ; both ha\c neailv 
equal powers and art* m continual con¬ 
flict lor the lordship ot the eaith and 
of mankind. Moreover, the good gods 
have been obliged to abandon man altei 
expending all their benefit*' upon him. and 
have made him 
pi o mise o t a 
iutuie leturn, to 
support him in 
the struggle, and 
to assuie him ot 
Victoiy at the 
last. Around 
these centi al my¬ 
thological con¬ 
ceptions. which 

in diffeicut forms 
are practically 
common pro¬ 
perty among 
most early peo¬ 
ples, are grouped, 
m the case of 


MAYA TEMPLE OF THE CROSS 

Originally an oratory, this building, the work of early Americans, the Maya, a large 
is of very remote antiquity. The cross had a symbolical meaning number of illdi- 
among the ancient Maya other than as an emblem of Christianity. 

sun-worship. In the 
lor a great part of the 
year the sun each day, at noon, draws up 
the clouds around himself; hence, with 
lightning and thunder, the symbols of 
power, comes down the fruit lul rain in 
thunderstorms upon the thirsty laud. 


vidual charac¬ 
teristics, each diversely developed. Not 
only was human lile subject to the 
power of the gods in a large and general 
way, since the gods had created and formed 
it, but also religion or, to be more exact, 
the Maya priesthood -had contrived a 
special system whereby man’s life was 








RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE MAYA : THE GROUP OF THE CROSS 
This picture i pprfsfnts a i dig ions custom obtaining among the Maya peoples, who inhabited districts of Central 
America in the pre-Columbian days. To avert supposed calamities and on leligious festivals it was usual to sacrifice 
newly-born children and offei their bodies to the gods Such an offering the priest on the right is holding in his 
hands. A rematkable fn*t concerning this tablet is that it was executed with the aid of blunt liistiuments of flint. 


ostensibly under the permanent inlluence 
ot the gods. even in the must ummpnr- 
tant trilles. Upon this subject the 
quarters ot the heavens and the constella¬ 
tions were ot derisive nnpoi tanre ; caivtul 
and keen observation, lasting apparent 1v 
over a great ]>ciit>d oi time, had put the 
Maya priesthood in possession ol an 
astronomical knowledge t»» which no other 
))euplt‘ upon a roire.sp uidinii plane oi 
civilisation has evei attained. 

Theii calendar still beai-s traces of its 
development: in eailiei times it »n- 
sisted ol eighteen months ot twenty 
days each, as with many othei Am -nea;: 
peoples. At the time ot 1 he discovery 
ot America the Maya knew bow to ronert 
the solar year by means ol five inler- 


calai ydavs, a j hereof knowledge w hit'll the 
Nalnia jcopies also pn^srs^rd ; but t h<\y 
were also aware that this did not corre¬ 
spond with the real length ol the solar 
year, and corrected the error with greater 

A . . , accuracy than the Old World 

Astronomical , , , , , - 

Laws known i:u o ()llt * previous toiiregory s 


to the Maya 


alteration ot the Western 
calendar. Herein thev were 
superior to the Spaniards, who destroyed 
their civilisation without suspecting this 
fact. This carefully corrected solar year 
was then considered* in relation to all other 
possible annual calculations, and upon 
it the priestly caste established a number 


ol asi ronomieal laws more caretullv worked 
out than in anv other nation. Ol nearly 
eijuah i! not ot even greater, importance 
to the Molar \ear w;h the ritual war ol 
twenty weeks with thirteen days each; 
each division of it belonged to a particulai 
divmitv. Here the four quarters of tin* 
heavens played an important part, since 
to each ot them a quarter ot the ritual 
veai belonged. I Hit in all this diversity 
the eonvuuisness ot a higher unity 
clearly existed ; evidence for this is the 
special symbol ol the tour quarters of the 
heaven the < mss— which the Spaniards 
were highly astonished to find every¬ 
where in the Maya temples, as an object 
ol particular veneration. Moreover, an 
influence upon the motions of the earth 
was certainly attributed to the morning 
and evening stars and to the iVi ades. 
Perhaps also tin* periods of revolution for 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars were approx i- 
m itcly known and employed in calculation. 

The knowledge ot these minute astro¬ 
nomical calculations was the exclusive 
possession of the highest priesthood, 
though at the same time they exercised a 
certain inlluenee upon the whole national 
life. Upon these calculations the priests 
arranged the worship of the gods. The 
Maya worship is sharply divided from that 
of the Nalma. and in particular from the 
bloody idol-worship of the Aztecs, which 
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lias boon erroneously considered as almost individual casus, until recently; upon 

the typical lonn ol ('(Mitral American tin* discovery ol outlying Maya ruins, 

worship. However, human sacrifice does traces of such incense offerings of 

not seem to have been entirely excluded quite recent time have been found, 

from the Maya religion. Hut in earlier Peacefully, with no shedding of blood, 

times, before communication with the the lilt* of this people passed by : under 

Xaliua peoples and their the unlimited but mildly exercised ad- 

Unknown' Sm ^ mu r hiring ol civilisation had ministration ol a priestly aristocracy they 

n th °M ft exercised a deteriorating m- passed a hie that was laboiious but tree 

° c aya upon tlu* Milv.'i t’ultjirt*, lrom (Mire. Lpon their memorials, weapons 

human sacrifice was practised most rarely, ol war appear onh asattrilmtesot the gods, 

and the Maya knew nothing ol the canni- Amid the blessings ol prosperity and 
balism which, even among the A/tecs, advancing civilisation they came to know 

accompanied these sacrifices. Itwasonlyon the dark side ol lile. Long and caretul 

the high lest ival. when, at the outset ol a cultivation ol the fruit I ul tropic soil 

new year, tin* Maya kindled the tire anew had given them a kingdom which they 

to symbolise the commencement ol a increased by an extensive trade. It may 

period, that a human victim was offered have been a merchant ship Irom a har- 

to the gods. The Maya were certainly hour in the Mnva district that met with 

fully aware of the high value ol blood as ('olumbus and Ins comrades upon then 

a sacrifice ; only the power ol atonement fourth voyage over the Atlantic between 

was not inherent in the blood ol a slaugli- Jamaica and the mainland; its sails, 

tered victim, but in that ol a living man. its well-clothed crew, and its cargo 

The blood was shed in honour ol the god, may have pointed to the existence 

with lasting and dixcip’ine. bv tearing the ol a higher civilisation behind the 

tongue or some other sensitive portion ol district ot tin* Antilles and the naked 

the body with thorns or other uistru- . savages who inhabited it. 

ments ol torture. Yet this happened only fIuMo * prosperity was fatal to 

upon high occasions. The usual otter- ,, VT .. the nation. Phallic worship, 

ingx were ni a wholly ninth nsi\e kind, and irveivmr to a divinity ol 

consisted ol the lirst-lnnts ot the limits- unnatural hist, air signs ot moral drca\ 

man’s spod or ol the produce ul tlu ground. among the ruling (lasses < it this people: 

The most widely spread ol all lornis ol and so it is mlrllig ble that thr\ wi*nt 

eltYr ng was the censing with burning down bcloiv an external slim k. though it 

copal resin, a religious use which continued was the shock ol an enemy which was 

to the time ol Christianity, and. m be no means ot overpowering strength. 



STATUE OF TLALOC, THE GOD OF RAIN, FOUND AT CHICHEN-ITZA 
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END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 

AND THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 


IT was about the ninth century of our 
* era —perhaps a century oi two cai lier 
that the peace ot the Mava states of 
Chiapas and Tabasco was broken by (lie 
invasion oi the Nahua peoples. A manu¬ 
script <>t Kuiknlcc origin intorms ns oi a 
wave ot conquest which passed lrom the 
south-west ot Cential America to the 
Isthmus ot Tehuantepec, then turned 
towards the east, troubled some part ot 
Guatemala, and Finally penetrated to tin* 
Aealan district, directly bordering on the 
Yucatan j»eninsula. Tile enemy was then 
situated in tin* ^car ot that gioup ot 
states to which I’a^nque. Menche. and 
other cent res ot Mava cjyihsation belonged. 

d'liereason that wec.mnot iemgnise these 
ancient names in the lists ot the Kuikatec 
eou(|Uest is. perhaps. simply because till* 
documents have not been deciphered. At 
any rate, invading hoides oj the kind did 
not spare the Maya district, winch was 
easy ot access and possessed 
all tlu' allurements ot a high 


Invasion 
of the Nahua 
Peoples 


in peace. The later devastation ot this 
district by numoious and compact bodies 
of Xalma races would show that the con¬ 
querors tollowed later the tracks of their 
living adversaries, and there also put 
an end to their peaceiul existence. The 
Final ri'snlt. however, of the 


Shattering 
the Old Maya 
Civilisation 


struffle between these two 
different races, a struggle 


civilisation. It is donbtlul 
whether hard lighting took 
place or not between the unwarhke Mava 
and the tierce, invading Nahua. The ruins 
ot ( luapas and Tabasco show scarce a trace 
of wiliul destruction stieb as is unmistak¬ 
able in the case of Mayapan (Yucatan). 
It was far less difficult tor this people to 
dve up their wonted habitations than it 
would have been tor a more civilised 
ran 1 . It was only lor their gods that 
they built permanent edifices : they wen* 
themselves satisfied with frail thatched 
lints in which they slung tln-ir hammocks, 
almost their only iurniturc, for the night. 

It is just possible that ('opan, with 
its one century ot nourishing civilisa¬ 
tion, was only a temporary halting-place 
ol tin 1 Maya peoples, who had abandoned 
their more northerly settlements in the 
l/sumacintu lowland before the invasion 
ol the advance guard of the Xahuatlac 
migration. If this be the case, then there 
also they were left only a few generations 


vhuh appaientiy lasted a 
cnn-ddeiable time, was to shatter tin* old 
Mava ( ivilisat ion and to divide the races 
belonging to it into two essentially distinct 
groups, the Mava ptoplo ol Yucatan and 
those of I he Guatemala branch. 

I’pon their imasion the Maya found 
Yucatan still uninhabited, whether this 
invasion followed upon their thght belore 
the Nahua peoples or was an event of 
earliei times. Probably Yucatan ottered 
no great or immediate attractions to them. 
Thanks to its position between two 
seas, the (lunate ot the peninsula was 
healthy ; the sea-brec7es also hi ought 
moisture Milhcieni tor the mods ot a 
luxuriant vegetation. Put running water 
- that indispensable condition ot a per¬ 
manent settlement —is scarce to be iound 
on the whole peninsula. 

A search lor the precious liquid in sub¬ 
terranean caverns, the collecting ot it in 
reservoirs, and the transport ol it often to 
the height of three or tour hundred feet up 
steps and ladders, is an undertifcking not 
lightly enteicd upon by anv people that 
can Find mou* suitable ground at its 
disposition. Undoubtedly, Yucatan was 
Fust settled bv the Mava far later than 
wk <k Fhiapas or Tabasco. All the 
v a c remains that have been brought 
Reveal ° "^ht bv the manifold excava¬ 
tions. even those from the 
lowest strata, point to the highly advanced 
civilisation ot the inhabitants ; traces of a 
gradual development of this civilisation 
there are none. The immigrating people 
must therefore have gained their culture 
elsewhere, as is demonstrable in the case 
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of the Maya in the neighbouring districts in many points from that of the Maya race 

farther west. In Yucatan, also, a consider- of Chiapas. These differences have a par- 

able portion of the civilised districts was ticular importance., as they show the 

in ruins at the time ot the Spanish invasion; Yucatan people in concord with the Nahua, 
Feature of towns and temples, who certainly developed their civilisation 

the* Ancient W ^ 1C ^ correspond in cha- later, and in divergence from their own 
M A racter with those destroyed, original race. Tradition also—though 

ay r . then in full perfection, often, alter the manner of tradition, 

* certainly able to give a returning upon the e real ion of all 

cted account of the cities things does give grounds for that sup- 

andoned and destroyed. position that the occupation of Yucatan 

ldings display an art of was the result, in the first instance, ol 

’ale period compared the collapse of the old Maya civilisation. 

_ Yucatan appears 

to have been ori¬ 
ginally divided 
into a number oj 
small individual 
slates, each with 
ils own separate 
traditions: con¬ 
sequently the 
history ot the 
peninsula con- 
, tains a large 
numhei of dil- 
teivnt traditions 
which cannot be 
traced to a com¬ 
mon source, and 
do not show 
sufficient points 
of contact among 
themselves to 
enable 11s to con¬ 
struct a general 
history of the 
Mava race. We 
maw however, 
conclude that the 
emigrations and 
the settlement* 
in Yucatan were 
not the result 
ot one uniform 

GIGANTIC MAYA SCULPTURE AT ITZAMAL ifj MEXICO ^‘ a ^ tTS ^ I l ) ’ ^ ut 

that separate 

1. The lavish employ- little bands, independent of one another, 
ped forms leaves but had fled beyond the thick woods that 
nscriptions, so that this bound Yucatan. Individuals among 
>1 the ancient Maya art these groups retained the old institutions 
irrlv wanting. under which they had seen happier times 

and wall paintings the in their more western home. The god 
ts of Xahuatlac origin is It/.amna was named as the founder and 
is brings the foundation the first ruler of the, sacred town Itxamal. 
lins nearer to the time Similarly Kukulkan, who was certainly 
ices came in contact, only the incarnation of a similar group (if 
he. Yucatan Maya also ideas, is said to have been llu; first king of 
ater origin, and diverges Mayapan to have carried on for many 


u I . racter with those destroyed, 
Maya r wm . t ]u . n i n f u n perfection. 
And tradition was certainly able to give a 
more or less connected account of the cities 
that had been abandoned and destroyed. 
The Yucatan buildings display an art of 
an undoubtedly ’ate period compared 

with the art of_ 

the more westerly 
states ; the ex¬ 
ecution is not so 
careful, and thcie 
is a certain ad¬ 
mixture o t for¬ 
eign elements. In 5 
place of the 
simple design ol 
the old monu¬ 
mental buildings, 
where the sole 
decorations wen* 
the carved slabs 
and their accom¬ 
panying inscrip¬ 
tions, we have 
here, partly re¬ 
sulting from the 
nature ol the 
material em¬ 
ployed, an excess 
ol ornamental 
detail, a wilfully 
exaggerated sym¬ 
bolism, the ex¬ 
istence of which 
is far more in¬ 
telligible in the 
case of an older 
people tjian it is 

in a nation ad- g1G antic maya sculptu 
vancmg by tin* 

strength of youth. The lavish employ¬ 
ment of stereotyped forms leaves but 
meagre space for inscriptions, so that this 
valuable adjunct of the ancient Mava art 
is hen* almost cntin‘lv wauling. 

I11 the sculpture and wall paintings the 
influence of elements of Xahuatlac origin is 
unmistakable ; this brings the foundation 
of the Yucatan ruins nearer to the time 
when the two races came in contact. 
The calendar of the. Yucatan Mava also 
shows traces of a later origin, and diverges 
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years a rule of peace and prosperity, and 
to have been the origin oi the princely 
house of the Coeonies. This means that 
the bands of Maya who chose Itzamal and 
Mayapan tor their new abode were 4 still 
under the government of their old priestly 
caste. On the analogy of Mexico we may 
conclude that these priests had inarched at 
c . the head of the emigrants with 

Town (1U ‘ ho,V (,f tlu ' K‘>ds, 

of Itzamal hnallygiven themcom¬ 

mands, presumed to be Irom 
heaven, tor the colonisation and the build- 
ing ot tin* new towns. In Itzamal the 
priestly caste seems to have been pre¬ 
eminent until the town was absorbed in 
tilt 1 neighbouring state's, which were rapidly 
extending under a secular rule. Mayapan 
in tilt* course of time took a predominating 
position among these. The tact, however, 
that the* race ot kings in that town traced 
their origin Irom kukulkan himselt is a 
proof that this royal house e*itheT e>wcd its 
origin to a serularisution ol its priestly 
ruh'is, or, at any rate 1 , was founded will) 
the help and approval oi the 1 priesthooel ol 
11 1 e 1 ir national god. 

Circumstances seem to have 1 been some¬ 
what different, own Irom the 1 begin¬ 
ning, with these bands ol the- Maya who 
were 1 known as Itzaes. anel whe> lounde'el 
and gaw its title to the 1 town oi Chichen- 
Itza. In this case, even at the 1 outset ol 
their emigrations, a secular gowrinnent 
appeared in place 1 ol then priestly leadeT- 
shij> ; for although the 1 d'utul Xius are: 
occasionally mentioned as holy men, the*y 
a])]iear everywhere as a iamilv of warriors 
anel princes. d'heir tr.iditioiis most 
(list met I y point to tlie'ir origin from the 
Maya state's ol the 1 west: the 1 land of 
Nonoual is partieuilailv menlione'd as a 
starting-point of their migrations : that is, 
the Xonohualco ol the Xaliua, the* eoast- 
line ol ^ubase'.o. Starting at that point, 
tlie'y arrived, alte*r long wanderings, at 
Chacnouitan, the* most southerly part of 

... . Yucatan, and the*v lounded 

o j ^ their first ini)>ortant town m 

p 4An . , Zivan Caan on 1 he 1 lake: which 

M.y. Pe ° pleS was aflmvanlscallcd IJaralar. 

In Iate:r times, as aisei appears in the* annals 
of the d'utul Xius, the* historical interests 
of Yucatan gravitated to the. north of the 
peninsula; only on the: lake Ilacalar the 
Spaniards, under Montejo, met with a 
numerous Maya })opulation in several 
extensive towns. Fe>r something like sixty 
years the rulership ol the d'utul Xius lasted 
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in Ziyan Caan ; then they alse) marched 
northward and eventually chose Chichen- 
Itza for tlie'ir residence. Chiedien-Itza is 
a town which has played a considerable: 
part among tlie* sacreel place's of Yucatan, 
a part resembling that of d'eotihuaean in 
Analmac ; its fortunes had no lasting 
connection with the race: ot the d'utul Xius 
which liael lounded it. 

In the meantime, the tearitorial princi¬ 
palities in the whole 1 neighbourhood had 
bce'ii greatly strengthened, anel their 
cemflieting inteie'sts brought war anel 
destruction upon tlie 1 rising towns. It 
seems te> have been the 1 Coeonies. the 1 rulers 
ol Mayapan, who overt hi e*w the* throne 1 oi 
the d'utul Xius in Chiclien-Itza after a 
government of uo years: the* town itsedf 
11 ii‘\' made 1 loosely depe*ndeiit uj)on their 
own state 1 , but the 1 govcrnois and their 
followeis were 1 obliged to stall upon a flesh 
emigration. According to these* tiuditions, 
Yucatan owes to this same race 1 ol princes 
another of its noblest towns and tin* lull 
art ist ie- decorations with which it is 
adorned. At any rate, llie d'utul Xius lied 
in a sl.mting dnection acioss the* whole: 
peninsula as lar as the 1 northern coast, and 
.. t se-ttlcd in Champoton, w line. 

c ... . the'v arc said to have ruled lor 

Soldiers m . 

v * \ir moie than j^o \eais. I las 
Yucatan Wars , 

la< t is coiilirme'd by the ex¬ 
tensive burial-giounds <»t a Mava people 
which have- hevn disrovrieel on the 1 little 
islands which lie opposite to the town ol 
Champoton. or Potonehau. known latei as 
a site- ol Xahuatlae population. 

Appaiently it was hue 1 that the* Maya 
people* who were 1 subjectsol the I'l it ill Xius 
centered l ul e * i elat ions wit h t he Xaliua people*, 
who hael gained aecessinis o| stlength 
in the* meaiilinit 1 . In the lourtreuth cen¬ 
tury troops ol Xahuatlae soldieis played 
an important part in tin* internal wars ot 
Yucatan ; and that it was not. as ti adit ion 
relates, only the Coeonies ol Mayapan who 
availed themselves ot the* mTywvs of these: 
strangers is piovcd by the 1 ait ist ie style 
of the* productions with which we* meed 
even in the territory of the enemies of 
the Cocomes, especially in Chicheii-Itza ; 
here: chiefs anel warriors are* lepcatedly 
immortalised in an art the* style of which 
betrays its affinity to the pictorial art of the 
Aztec manuscripts at the* very first glance*. 

Such con federations as these: enabled 
Hie d'utul Xius to extend their ruleTsliip 
ire mi Champoton towards the north and 
east, d'hey entered into treaties of peace 
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with Iho princes of Mayapan ; and families 
of ruling princes again held the sceptre in 
Ilzamal and Chichen-Itza. At this time 
the Tutul Xius changed their residence 
from Champoton to l T xmal (pronounced 
l T shmal). Their splendid state buildings 
in that district are sure evidence of a long 
period of peace, which they utilised to 
advance furthei their civilisation. 

The different little states were under a 
rulership that was at least mild, but forced 
them to keep peace with one another ; the 
artistic energy resulting from this peace 
expended itselt in the countless monu¬ 
mental i nil ls with which we meet upon the 
soil of Yucatan. It was in this period, too, 
that the country was opened up. as was 
fonneily the district between Palenquc 
and its neighbouring towns, by the exten¬ 
sive and cai'etully made system of high¬ 
roads, remains of which have been found 
in the most widely separated places. 

Religious pin poses weie the chief object 
* *! this woik. Accoi dmg to t lie traditions, 
the mads led from the chief temple of 
Chichen-It/.a and °It/aiual out into the 
country m all directions, as lar and wide 
as people prayed and made pilgrimages to 
Kukulkau. the feathered snake, 
unmistakably the < hid among 
the Maya deities ol latei times. 
Chichen-Itza was specially con¬ 
nected with Cozumel, an island town 
not tar from the eastern coast, which seems 
to have formed a wide cncle of temples in 
tin- whole ol its extent : it was here that 
the >paniards first found the rioss. the 
symbol ot the god who ruled the tour 
quarters ot the heaven. 

The Indian summer ot the Maya civilisa¬ 
tion was not lated to last long in Yucatan. 


Chief of 
the Maya 
Deities 


Tin* yoke ot the Cocomes was heavy upon 
land and people. At the beginning ot their 
iuk\ m order the bettei to secuie their 
position, they had created an aristoernev 
which was obliged to give personal service 
to the government ; for tins, however, 
they were recompensed by rich grants of 
land and people, which they ruled - or, 
more exactly, plundered— through their 
repiesentatives. The result was that the 
Cocomes introduced, probably in imitation 
of Nahuatlac predecessors, the institution 
of slavery, which had hitherto been un¬ 
known to the Maya. They based their 
rights on the principle of conquest. The 
state of Mayapan owed a considerable 
portion of its extent to the sternness of this 
rule ; in this way Chichen-Itza became 


Revolts 
Against the 
Cocomes 

speak ol 
The result 


tributary to the government of Mayapan. 
The iron hand of government growing 
heavier and heavier may \ery well, in the 
course of time, have brought it about that 
tin* position of the common people, W'lio 
were subject to the tributary caciques, 
degenerated into a kind ot subjection not 
very different from slavery. Moreover, the 
ruling classes abandoned them¬ 
selves to the unlimited enjoy¬ 
ment of lile ; even the legends 
ol the founding of their state 
arts ot dreadful immorality, 
was that the rulers did not feel 
their position secure, though they were 
situated m tin* midst ot a nobility bound 
to themselves by common intciests. 

Alter the manner of tyrants they thought 
they would find their surest protection in a 
foreign bodyguard, and they took warriors 
of the Xalma race from the district of 
Tabasco into then service. Even w T ith 
till’- help they were n<>t entirely success¬ 
ful in suppiessmg manifestations of dis¬ 
satisfaction. One of the first to revolt 
against the tyranny ot the Cocomes w T as 
the prince ol I’xmal. but the fortune of 
war decided against him, and tactions 
which broke out in I’xmal itselt resulted in 
the abandonment of the royal town by its 
inhabitants, though not m its destruction. 
The remainder ot the Tut ill Xius were 
again obliged to ret leal and founded 
a mwv principality in Mam, which, how¬ 
ever, never attained the splendour and 
imp irtaive of the imperial towns of 
Chiehen-It/.L and I’xmal. 

Tin* rising ot the Tutul Xius had, h >w- 
ever. set the example ot revolt, and soon 
found imitators among the petty kings 
who were hard pressed bv the Cocomes, 
though not so hard a*' had been the aris¬ 
tocracy ol Mayapan. The next to refuse 
the respect he owed to the tyrant of Maya¬ 
pan was the prince ot Chichen-l tzj. But 
lie also was brought to punishment. A 
man ot extraordinary energy sat upon the 

throne of the Cocomes. Hunac 
H»».c Ee Fol was a; ,. (aiu|y , m t . ven 

, e M yran harsher fvrant than his prede- 
cessors had been, but he was 
also a far-seeing politician. He knew very 
well that he could not rely upon the fidelity 
and dependence of his subjects; therefore 
he sought protection for his rule outside of 
his kingdom. The chronicles speak of a 
treaty w r hich Hunac Eel had made with 
the governors of the kings of Mexico in 
Tabasco and Xicalango ; this is certainly 
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an anachronism, for at the time when 
Hunac Eel was king of Mavapan the 
Aztec rulers of Mexico-Tenochtitlan were 
fighting to win their own independence 
from the Tecpaner kings o 1 Azc.iputzalco. 

Hut the tact is certainly well attested that 
Hunac. Eel entered into alliance with the 
warlike Nahua of the neighbouring princi¬ 
pality. In spite of his great display of 
power-—Hunac Eel entered upon his cam¬ 
paign against Chichen-Itza with thirteen 
tributary princes— the result of his expedi¬ 
tion was far less decisive than had been 
his war against 
V x nial, but 
Chicheu - 1 tza 
succumbed to 
o verpoweri ng 
forces. The town, 
however, re¬ 
tained its own 
princes, who were 
to solin' extent 
dependent upon 
the Mavapan 
g o ve r n m en t. 

For some time 
past the kingdom 
of Cocomes had 
been in a state 
of internal war. 

The uncertainty 
of the chronolog¬ 
ical calculations 
of Yucatan his¬ 
tory does not 
make it plain 
how long t hese in¬ 
ternal struggles 
in the kingdom 
of Mavapan had 
continued ; ;ip- 
parentlv about a 
century passed 
by before the 
crash t ime. This was, however, brought 
about bycontimial revolts in Chichen-Itza. 
Religious motives may have been at the 
bottom ot this invincible animosity, or may 
at least have stimulated it. Mavapan and 
tiie priestly town of Itzamal, which were 
in close alliance, reverenced Itzamna as 
their divine founder, while Chichen-Itza by 
degrees had become the central point of 
the whole district of Maya civilisation for 
the worship of Kukulkan, the feathered 
snake, representations of which are a pre¬ 
dominating characteristic in Chicheu art. 
The rivalry between Itzamal and Chichen- 
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I tza gave occasion for complications re¬ 
sulting in hostilities between the states ; 
it certainly gave considerable impulse to 
the animosity with which the people of 
Mayapan were accustomed to regard the 
rival they had never entiicly subdued. 
Hut the Cocomes were also blind to their 
own real interests ; they allowed the spirit 
of division to make further and further 
inroads into their kingdom, until at last 
even their foreign mercenaries could no 
longer rope with the power of the enemy. 
An alliance was concluded between the 
Tut ill Xius, who 
had retreated to 
their highlands 
of Central Yuca¬ 
tan, the rulers 
of Chichen-Itza, 
and the enemies 
m the immediate 
neigh hourhood 
of the Cocomes, 
and neither the 
bands of Nalma 
wairiors noi the 
to r t i tie at ions 
w i t h w h i c li 
Mavapan had 
long since been 
surrounded could 
ma k e he ad 
against the 
united forces of 
so main’ oppo¬ 
nents. The Co- 
coilies kingdom 
collapsed, and 
with it disap¬ 
peared the last 
trace ot a Mava 
c on 1 edcraiion. 
The proud cap¬ 
ital which for 
nearly 500 yeats 
had been Ilu* central point of the kingdom 
- -a kingdom whose boundaries had em¬ 
braced the greater part ot the Yucatan 
peninsula—-was utterly destroyed by its 
revengeful enemies. Though this is a 
1110M important occurrence in Yucatan 
history during the century which pre¬ 
ceded tilt; Spanish conquest, yet its date 
remains quite uncertain. 

Apparently the decisive battles took 
place about the year 14 >, after a "previous 
period of nearly twenty years had passed 
almost without any cessation of hostilities. 
That this conflict must have consisted 



REMAINS OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT UXMAL 
During the era of Mexican civilisation many stately buildings were 
erected at Uxmal, but when a revolt broke out against the tyranny 
of the Cocomes the royal town was abandoned by its inhabitants. 







PREHISTORIC RUINS AT THE IMPERIAL TOWN OF UXMAL IN YUCATAN 
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rather of a series of revolutionary combats 
than ol a continuous war is certainly to 
be infernal from the change in circum¬ 
stances which had taken place, liven the 
hated Nahua body-guards were not in¬ 
volved in the tyrant’s tall, but were spared 
by the conquerors. They were even 
allowed to settle in the province of Acnlan, 
in the neighbourhood of Cam- 

* ® . peclu\ and there to forma little 

the Cocomes N , , ( ]•„( ,|,is was up- 

i ower 1 

parently soon absorbed by the 

Maya, who surrounded it on all sides, tor, a 
century later, at the tuneot tin* conquest, 
not a single Nahua-s])eaking inhabitant 
was to be found on the peninsula. 

The conquerors, to >, left equally un¬ 
molested a last branch ol the Cocomes 
race, which was in I'hia at the time ol the 
revolution, apparently attempting to enlist 
iresh Aztec remlorcements lor the help ot 
its mother slate. It may have collected 
around it sell tin 1 last surviving dependents 
of the old dynasty, and have lounded 
another small state with their help ; by 
this means the name of Cocomes survived 
to future generations. The province of 
Zotiila. with its capital Tibulon, situated 
dee]) in the iorests ol the centra! legions, 
was the scone ol its rule until tin 1 Spaniards 
made their way there also. 

It is not easy to explain the nature ol 
the inllucnee which the I all of the Cocomes 
power exerted upon the two rival priestly 
towns ol Itzamal and Chichen-Itza. I'nder 
its king 1 'lmil, Chiehen-Itza had been tor 
a long time the central point ol the resist¬ 
ance offered to the kings of Maya]tail: 
consequently tin* vials oi the royal wiath 
had repeatedly been ponied out upon 
town and land. In spite ol this, up to the 
time of the destruction of Maya pan, the 
king o| Chichen-lt/a invariably appears 
as a powerful ally of the revolted party. 
One YWHild have expected that the holy 
town bl the feathried snake would now 
increase in strength and vigour. On the 
contrary, its name entirely dis- 

c u . c * ? n . appears from the traditions; 
Split into 1 * ,, , • t xt ’ 

v . . upon the division ol lueatan 
Kingdoms in(o St . vrn liuk , kinRll(miSf a 

condition ol things which the Spaniards 
found upon their conquest, Chichen-Itza 
appears no longer as an independent king¬ 
dom. The abandoned ruins ot the town, 
which were speedily covered by a luxu¬ 
riant vegetation, wen 1 offered by the kings 
of Itzamal as a resting-place for the first 
small Spanish troop which made its way 
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into Yucatan. A possible explanation of 
this remarkable lad may be* found in 
tin 1 legend that a prince of Chichen-Itza 
had abandoned tin* land, with the greatest 
part of his people, in one ol the many 
revolutions w'hicli disturbed the last days 

ol the Mayapan dynasty. 

He is said to have turned again to the 
original dwelling-places ol the Maya in the 
tar west, hoping thus to avoid these scenes 
ol w'ar and oppression. The Maya slate 
of Peten-Itza, on the lake ol IVtcn. in 
(iiiateniala, is reputed to owe its origin to 
him. Oil his expedition to Honduras, 
Ferdinand Cortes visited its capital, which 
was situated on the island ol the iVten 
lake ('ailed bv the Spaniaids the Tsla de 
Fiores. In this district, also, ruins oi 
Maya towns have been recently discovered 
which would not disgiaec the architects 
ot Chichen-It/.a. supposing them really to 
have been tbe loundeis o| a second 
younger civilisation in this district, which 
was. loi tin* Maya, classic ground. 

Another curious tradition is emmet ted 
with the little kingdom ol IVten-lt/a. 
Tin 1 lavoimtr horse ol Cortes in said to 
have been so ill in that place that it could 
. go no la11her. ll was. thne- 
The Coming | ll(l!1( 1(( J over to the Mas a. 

with orders to look aim il 


of the 
Spaniards 


curelullw that it might be given 
over to the next Spaniards who should 
come that wav. Hut the Indians, whose 
reverential awe ol the horse an animal 
with which they were cntiicly un¬ 
acquainted is known to us Irom many 
episodes ol the conquest, thought that 
the best wav to look allei the horse was 
to pay him the lionouiN due to a god. 
to quarter him in a temple, and to 'ced 
him with sacrifices. *1 lus worship (on- 
tinned until the noble charger was killed 
by this unusual loud, and must then have 
been replaced bv a facsimile in claw 
Tile Maya state ol IVnte was the 
longest to maintain its independence 
against the Spaniards. The remoteness and 
isolation of the district in whic h the last 
Itzaes had set up their habitation wcic 
their best protection. He re, lor more than 
a century after the visit of Cortes, the 
worship ol the old gods, the practice of the 
ancient art, and the study of the old 
sacred books were maintained ; moie 
than one attempt on the part of mission¬ 
aries and governors to destroy this last 
retreat of heathendom came to an in¬ 
glorious end in the extensive jungles w'hich 



END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 


spread their sure defences around llic* little many generations, also provided secular 

kingdom of IVtcn on all sides. It was ru'ers lor the newly rising principality, 

only in idyi that a simultaneous attack The ('holes did not probably attempt to 

upon different sides succeeded in uniting revive the aggressive policy of the Cocomcs. 

a sufficient lorce at the lake ol Peten ; Nevertheless, their state, next to the state 
even then the Maya, who had harned the of Zachi, was by far the most extensive 

arts of war in tlieir century of battles, which the Spaniards found in the pen nsula, 

resisted with the courage ol despair ; but and cjnbraced, with the exception of the 

the Indians and their rude and almost little Nahua territory of Campeche, the 

primitive implements of destruction could whole ol the north and east. The district 

not make head against protective armour of this principality, in which the Spaniards 

and belter weapons. And so destruction found a friendly reception from the outset, 

came upon the last town in which the became later the germ ol the Spanish 

most ancient civilisation of the New World province of Yucatan ; Merida, the capital 

had gained a respite for its independence. of this province, was built upon the site 



RUINS OF A BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE AT UXMAL, SHOWING THE ELABORATE CARVINGS 


Long before (bis time a similar fate had of the ancient Tiho, only a few mi(Ps from 

bclallen all the other Maya kingdoms. lt/.amal. Chiefly in consequence of their 

strangely enough, that town had gained foolish conduct, the Spaniards had many a 

the most prolit from the revolution against hard battle to fight beiore they subjugated 

Mayapan, which should have been most the whole Maya district of Yucatan ; but 

deeply involved in the lall ol the I ncomes, when once peace and order had been 

as being their closest ally. The greatest firmly re-established in the country, the 

part ol the district which formed the old native population, which was even then 

kingdom of Mayapan did not fall into the numerous, displayed all the virtues peou- 

power of the Itzaes of Chichen, or the liar to the ancient race. The docile, 

futill Xms ol Mani, but to the old priestly pliable, and frugal Maya-Indians tilled 

town Itzamal ; and the race of the Glides, the soil for their Christian lords and 

lroin which the high-priesthood of the priests with the same industry which they 

kingdom of Mayapan had been drawn for had displayed under their ancient masters, 
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Maya 

Kingdoms 


and the clever architects and sculptors 
now erected temples and palaces upon 
modern designs with all their ancient skill. 

It is doubtful whether the Maya 
kingdom of Guatemala, and the later 
kingdoms of Quiche, of Kakehiquel, and 
of Tzutuhil, were first populated when the 
inroads of the Nahua race menaced the 
old civilisation ol the Tzendal 
district. It is far more prob¬ 
able that the acquisition of 
these territories bv Maya 
peoples belongs to an earlier period. 
The connection of kindred nations in 
their immediate neighbourhood in so 
momentous a lush ion naturally could not 
fail to have an intluence upon these 
kingdoms; at anv rate, the people of 
the western highland gained then a 
strong additional element, which was 
more advanced than they in civilisation 
and consequently must have had a con¬ 
siderable intluence upon these races. 

The Mava people ol Guatemala also 
had a full share in the important acquisi¬ 
tion which the civilisation ot their race 
had gained. They were well acquainted 
with the art of writing m the hieroglyphic 
signs peculiar to the Mava civilisation. 
Their legendary traditions, which have 
come down to us in even greatci number 
than have tho-u* of their most advanced 
kinsfolk on the east, show the same 
number ol religious conceptions ; the same 
gods, with now and them even the same 
names, are prominent here as there. The 
complicated astronomical calendar, which 
must count among tlit* most important 
srient iiic arhievrinentsof the Maya peoples, 
was for them also the governing principle 
in religious and civic file. 

But the habits ot their daily life, and 
the buildings thereby developed, were 
different, and resulted in a sensible differ¬ 
ence in^the artistic character ot the district. 
This is especially the case with their 
architecture, which cannot but surprise us, 

. ,. simposing it to have been 

Arch.fec.ure ( . xdusivi ,', y <teriveil lrom 

w f «, the architect's of Palenquc, 
Western R.c<s ( , Xllc-l.iRllIrm.ls 

of Guatemala, in which the capital town of 
Quiche and its related governments were 
situated, offered, for the expression of their 
artistic tendencies, a material of the same 
value and nature as the 1 Mava had at their 
disposition in the lower districts. Never¬ 
theless, the architecture of the western 
races never even ajquoximated to the rich 
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decorations of the east, and the number 
of memorials in the plastic art, the high¬ 
land origin of which is indisputable, is very 
small. However, from the numerous ex¬ 
amples of pottery found in the highlands 
and in the western district of Guatemala, 
we observe that these Maya peoples did 
not break away, as did the Huastecs, 
from the specific Maya civilisation ol the 
original race, but that they had shared 
in every form of its development. On 
pottery ware from Quiche and related 
towns inscriptions and calendars have been 
transmitted to 11s which we are accus¬ 
tomed to had carved in stone or moulded 
in stucco as architectural decoiatious 
among the other Maya races. 

The number of sites in the western 
Mava district, the ruins of which have 
been discovered, is by no means small, 
and remains ol massive stone buildings, 
though without the usual artistic deeoia- 
tion, arc by no means lacking. But the 
preponderance of fortifications in the sites 
of the west distinguishes them in ;» 
marked wav from those of the lowlands 
and the Yucatan peninsula. Among the 
buildings of the lowlands are t<> be found 
main' the position ol winch 
was certainly chosen with a 
view to resisting hostile 
[a< ks. But consideration 
of stiateg.cal necessities is nowhe'.c very 
conspicuous, and in many places entirch 
wanting. In Guatemala quite the coni ran¬ 
is the ease. The ehoi< e ol site here shows 


Maya Wars 
Wilh the 
N&hua Peoples 


that strategical considerations were genei- 
allv of the first importance. Walls, for¬ 
tresses, and citadels, often of coiisidci able 
extent, which could have been reduced 
only by the combined attacks of large 
forces of men, are the most remai kab!e 
remains in the district of Quiche. 

The Mava 111 the lowdands were of a dis¬ 
tinctly peaceful disposition ; possibly in the 
course of time an entire change 111 their 
national character was brought about by 
their continual wars with the warlike 
Nahua races, some of which can be de¬ 
monstrated to have made their way even as 
far as Nicaragua. It is, however, more 
probable that from the outset differences 
existed between the peaceful races of the 
flourishing coast-land and the more 
primitive peoples of the mountains, differ¬ 
ences derived from the internal divisions 
of the district, which did not manifest 
themselves within the historical epoch. 
The old town Tulan continually appears 
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as a source of all emigrations, and must 
be sought for in the district of Tabasco, 
if by Tulan we may understand an in¬ 
dividual town. From this town Nima- 
Quiclie—dhe great Ouiche—emigrated with 
three brothers, and turned his steps west¬ 
ward to the mountains, as we learn from 
the traditions of the western peoples. The 
_ brothers are said to have 

traction th(m divided the land so that 
p . one obtained the district ol 

reopies c'liiapas (Ouelenes), the ot her 

obtained Yerapaz (Tezulutlan), and the 
third tht‘ district of Mimics and Pocomams 
(on the north-west ol (Guatemala), while lie 
himselt gained the land ol Quiche, Kak¬ 
chiquel, and Tzutuhil : the royal house ol 
this kingdom trail'd its origin Iromhim. 

In spite*of itsNahua influences this tradi¬ 
tion dearly shows the consciousness ot a 
national unity, even among such Maya 
peoples as have played no further part in 
history : and it also refers their origin 
to a time when this national consciousness 
had not been so wholly deadened as it 
afterwards was. Chiapas now appears as 
one of the lour Maya kingdoms, and 
there is nothing to show that this district 
had already lallen into the hands ot 
foreign conquerors ; therefore this division 
of peoples must be regarded as belonging 
to a time long before the flight oi the 
Maya from Chiapas. 

The later history of the race is hope¬ 
lessly contused. Continual internal wars, 
constant emigrations and change ol place, 
revolts against tyrannical power, and 
confederations ol peace are its eliiel con¬ 
stituents. The very dynasty ol the Quiche 
race is by one historian given as consisting 
of eleven generations, by another as 
consisting oi seventeen, and even some¬ 
times as ol twenty-three. However, the 
kings o^Quiche certainly held an important 
position among the ruling races ol 
Guatemala, and a chronicler declares that 
the Quiche kings date back to the era of 
F the Aztec rulers of Mexico- 

l r . Tenocht itlan, adding at the 

* r . . same time that the Ouiche 

Kingdom kinff(1()m was nol n V rcly 

equal to the Aztec kingdom in extent, 
but that it was even far superior to it. 
For the disruption of the small kingdoms 
of Kakchiquel and Tzutuhil, different 
reasons are suggested. The succession to 
King Acxopil, the successor of the Nima- 
Quiche, the real foundin' of the Quiche 
kingdom, may possibly have led to the 
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Founder 
of (he Quiche 
Kingdom 


disruption. The rulers of the smaller king¬ 
doms remained, however, in honourable 
relations with the chief kingdom ot 
Quiche, and were even interested in the 
maintenance of the supreme power in con¬ 
sequence of the mode of succession peculiai 
to these American kingdoms. 

Acxopil during his litetime handed over 
to his eldest son the government ol the 
kingdom of Kakchiquel,and to the youngei 
the government of Tzutuhil, with 1 he stipu¬ 
lation that after his death the elder son 
should govern the whole kingdom, in¬ 
cluding Quiche, the second son should 
govern Kakchiquel, and a third should 
rule over Tzutuhil. The object ol this 
arrangement was that each ruler, before 
obtaining the highest position in the 
state, should undergo a training for 
supremacy in positions ol gradually 
increasing impoitanee. It does not 
appear, however, that this regulation was 
st rictly observed after Ins death. 

Icutemal, the elder of the sons of Acxopil. 
got possession oi the t lifoneol Quiche; but 
be handed over the rfilerslnp ot Kak< hiquel 
to hisown elder son.and not to his brother. 

This was a signal loi the out- 


An Era of , , , 

. . , break of 

Internal . , 

Struggles S 1 U ^S 1 tS; 

ruptedlv 

Spanish conquest. 


protracted internal 
w hid 1 lasted uniutcr- 
almost up to the 
n till'' ( a. sr also the 


neighbouring Nahua r;i' es were enlisted as 
allies in f liewarsoi these related Mava king¬ 
doms. Their mthiein o was hen- so strongly 
pronounced that the bloody human sacri¬ 
fices and the cannibalism practised bv the 
Nahua were also adopted by the Mava. 
At any rate, all our information testifies 
that the Maya people in Guatemala wire 
tar more extensively commingled with 
Nahua elements than in Y11c.1t.u1. 

The three kingdoms continued mutually 
independent and in a state ol constant 
internal struggle until the arrival ol the 
.Spaniards. liH 14012 a number 0} the 
chiefs of Kakchiquel revolted against ('ay 
llunahpu, who had again attempted to 
extend his empire at the expense of his 
neighbours, lie was defeated, and atoned 
for his aggression by his death. In this 
there is nothing extraordinary ; but the 
Kakchiquel attached such importance to 
this victory that they made' it the* starting- 
point of a new chronology. In true revo¬ 
lutionary style they abolished the whole 
ol the old priestly calendar and created a 
year of 400 days, divided into twenty 
months of twenty days each. They are 



THE SYMBOLICAL SCULPTURES OF THE SANTA LUCIANS 
That the Santa Lucians had attained a highly developed state of culture is evidenced from their works of art. Althougn 
most of their sculptures represent some form of worship, there are many depicting scenes of ordinary day life. To the 
latter belongs the centre picture, where two men of the nobler classes are seen conversing. The other two show sick 
tnen, one of whom is visited by a medicine man in the guise of a deer, which is a reminder of the moderate number of years 
he has lived, thus bidding him be of good hope; the other an elderly man finding himself in the presence of death. 
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the only race of Central America which 
abandoned the scientific astronomical 
calendar of the Maya. It requires no 
great penetration to see that their new 
year was no advance upon the old one, but 
was an act as futile as it was arbitrary. 


In spite of numerous relations 
The Years ,' ., , ., 

r a 4 with tin* A alma races, there 
of Aztec .11 i 

. . seems to have been no real eon- 
Dominion , ■ . , . . . 

nection between the Maya king¬ 
dom and the Aztec kingdom of Montezuma. 
The existence of each was known to the 


other, and embassies may have been 


exchanged between them even be tore the 
arrival of the Spaniards. 'Pile A/tec con¬ 
quests certainly came extremely close to 
the boundaries of the Maya kingdom in the 
last ten yeais ol Aztec dominion: this 


did not conduce to any close connection 


between t hr two groups ot states. 

The Ouiche wen* so much occupied 
with warding oft the attacks of hostile 
kinsfolk within the boundaries of then- 


own kingdom that they could not turn 
their attention to ioreign conquest, which 
might have brought them into conflict 
with the A/tecs. When the Spaniards 
began to encroach upon the Aztec king¬ 
dom, Montezuma II. is said to have sent 


a great embassy to the king of Kakchi- 
quel ; they do not. however, seem to have* 
been able to come to an understanding. 
Before the Spaniards had undertaken the 


subjugation of the Maya kingdom of 
Guatemala, emissaries of the king of 
Kakehiquel appeared in Mexico, which 
was the Inst kingdom to fall before Cortes, 
and asked for his help against the Ouiche. 

Naturally this help was gladly lent in view 
ot Jutiire possibilities. In the year 1524 
the Adelantado lVdro de Alvarado ap¬ 
peared in Iximcat. and, in alliance with 
the Kakehiquel, began a war against the 
Ouiche, and conquered them 111 several 
bloody conflicts. The T/.utuhil had re¬ 
mained neutral, trusting to the inaccessi¬ 
bility of theii kingdom, and had refused 
their help, not only to the Ouiche. but also 
to the Spaniards. This laet provided a 
pretext for Alvarado to 111111 his iorccs 
against them ; and neither the resources 
ol Nature nor those of art could avail to 


protect the T/utuhil against the power of 
Spain. Tli k Kakehiquel learned too late 
that they had gained a Spanish alliance, 
for which they had so mu h sought, at the 


Alliance 
at the Price of 
F reedom 


price of their own freedom. 
When they tried to shake off 
the vote which was imp*r- 
eeptibly laid upon them, the 


moment had long since passed when then- 


resistance could have been attended \m 11 i 


anv hopes of success. The blood that 
the\ shed in \ain could only expiate their 
criminal action in being the I11 st to throw 
open their mindly to flu* foreign invader 



FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF BURIAL MASKS OF THE ANCIENT MEXICANS 
These masks, generally made of copper or wood, were used among the Maya peoples for the purpose of covering the 
face of the dead, thus keeping away the demons while their wearers made their journey to the “ abode of the clouds." 





ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 

THE LEGEND OF TOLTEC CIVILISATION 


I N the sixteenth century (he Spaniards 
found a numerous population ot Nahua, 
people who had been settled for many 
hundreds of years, in a territory which lies 
upon the north of the districts ot Maya 
civilisation, and stretches to tin* borders ot 
the Pueblo Indians that is, from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec up to the bound¬ 
aries of Texas and New Mexico. 

These peoples did not. however, consider 
their country as their original home ; in 
fact, there was there a remnant of a foreign 
population which had, in general, followed 
the steps of Nahua •ivihsation. The migra¬ 
tion legends which Wen* widely extant 
among the Nahua give very consistent 
narratives, and point to the home of the 
race having been situated in the far north 
up >n a threat water. In this legend the 
jiJace-names Adlan (the Town on the 
Water) and ('lummo/toc (the Seven 
(,aves) play a great part. This legend has 
evoked a whole literatme. 
n “ gr ?! ,< ? n Front the coast of the Pacilic 
o c a () n . all the Xoi tli American 
copM Jakes, from liering Stiait to 
the Plain of Mexico, scaicely a s])ot can 
he found which one or another inquirer 
has not connected with the emigrations of 
tin* Aztecs from A/tlan-Chicomo/toc to 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan. 

The traces of emigration of the Nahua 
peoples in a northerly dnection. other 
than those of a legendary nature, art' 
extremely inadequate. The district which 
lav a little to the north of the later centre 
of Nahua civilisation —that is, tlit' plateau 
of Anahuac -was populated in compara¬ 
tively early times by the race of the. 
Pueblo Indians. Their civilisation si tows 
some points of resemblance to the Nahua 
culture ; but the fundamental difference's 
are so striking or extreme that it is 
impossible to suppose a Nahua migration 
through this region even in remote times. 
Traces of the Nahua language have cer¬ 
tainly been found in proper names, or. 
as it were, fossilised in the dialect? of the 


Pueblo peoples in Sinaloa, and as much 
farther north as the Hopi or JYIoqui or 
Tusayan. liven in the district of Maya 
civilisation we are sui prised to find in the 
chronicles of the sixteenth century many 
names ot places derived from the Nahua 

speech. Hut we are well 
Indians as asSulV( j t , mt t ] u > 10a son for 

lo - this is not that the Nahua 
the Spaniards (|is)| . j( . t t . xt ,„ Umt in1 „ this 

teiritorv, but that the Spanianls were 
guided into this district by Indians who 
were only acquainted with Nahua power 
and with Nahua names for the places. 
These names have thus been stereotyped 
by tradition, and continued by the pre¬ 
ponderance of thi' Nahua element in the 
midst of the Spanish colonisations. A 
similar state of things must undoubtedly 
have come to pa^ on the north also. 

The lnstoiical traditions of the Nahua 
race invite the conclusion that their ori¬ 
ginal home was certainly situated in the 
northern portion of the district in which 
tin 1 Spaniards found their race pre¬ 
dominant. Not only the hieroglyphic 
designs, which were partially complete 
before the period of conquest, but also 
the Spanish chroniclers, who collected 
tlii'ir information from the natives, point 
to the fact that the Nahua nevs had long 
lived as a wholly uncivilised tisliing and 
hunting people within those boundaries 
where they were discovered in Jhe six¬ 
teenth century. Kven then there were 
individual related peoples who had not yet 
obtained a share in the civilisation of their 
more favoured brethren, and only a short 

. time had elapsed, if we may 
Wandering tradition .since certain 

Races Turn to wh „ at , )le time (>{ t ) R . 


Races Turn to 
Agriculture 


Spanish conquest stood high 
in the scale of general civilisation had 
given up their wandering lives and turned 
to agriculture and the blessings of progress. 

The desire for a settled life was certainly 
not prominent among the Nahua, and 
least of all among the Aztecs, and it is a 
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tendency which we cannot consider to 
have been gained by imitating civilised 
predecessors, even in the case of the most 
civilised peoples of America. 

Like the Maya, the Indians of Central 
America made no difficulty about aban¬ 
doning their habitations, where for genera¬ 
tions tliev bad been settled and had 


unmistakably associated with the water. 
A legend which places their birthplace on 
a great water is evidence of this, and in 
their history the Jakes on tlit 1 highlands 
of Anahuac play a most important part. 
Kven without this lake district a number 
of centres of Nalma development were 
also situated on the shores ol lakes—as. 


worked, supposing their 
political circumstances to 
have altered tor the worse. 
The wanderings of the 
Aztecs are of themselves 
evidence that tliev were 
till' last to leave their 
common home, A/tlan- 
Chicomoztoc. For at least 
ten years in historical times 
they wandered among the 
different nations ot the 
Naluia race, which ages 
ago had obtained a secure 
settlement and unde great 
.advances in civilisation. 
That traditi >n should have 
remained pure in the < ase 
of sir'll inequality ot 
development, under the 
mi I a von r;i Me circum¬ 
stances which the nomad 
lite ot an uncivilised people 
involves, is wholly in¬ 
credible; mythological and 
religious conceptions have 
null'll more probably 
formed tin 1 basis o| the 
legends ot the migration 
of the Nalma lrom Aztlan- 
Chiconio/toc. Constantly 
and lor all t ime t lie Nalma 



A PVR4MIDAL BUILDING OF THE AZTECS IN OAXACA 


have been an inland lace. 
Both on the Atlantic and 
also on the Pacific coasts at 


riu; western slopes of the Cordilleras are particularly lich in aichitcrtui al 
antiquities, relics of the enily Alters, who at one time inhabited these regions 
Om knowledge of the significance of these relics is necessarily limited, as for cen¬ 
turies they remained buried, and have only been excavated within .ecent times. 


a late period they drove out an older 
population which docs not seem to have 
been akin to themselves. But even alter 
some of their peoples bad settled in the 
tropical climate ol their coast-land they 
still retained the objection of an inland 
race to the “ great salt water.” The Maya 


lor instance, Tezcuco, Chaleo, and 
Tenochlitlan. Over and over again, in 
history anii in-legend, we meet with the 
water and that which it biings forth. 

The nature ot their environment had 
made the Nalma a people of hunters and 
fishers ; it had also created in them a 


engaged in an extensive maritime com¬ 
merce from their own harbours ; the Nalma 
peoples engaged in commerce, too, but 
their extensive traffic was carried on ex¬ 
clusively on the high-roads, although many 
of the Nalma people were acquainted 
with the construction of fishing-boats. 
Yet in their history we Jind the Nalma, 
with all their objection to the sea, 


further characteristic, a fierce warlike 
spirit. It is true that under the snowy 
peaks of the Cordilleras an everlasting 
spring reigned in the dee]) valleys of 
Mexico; the climate was far more suit 
able for a people ot careless enjoyment 
than for a rare of ferocious warriors. 
Hunting, moreover, could not have exer¬ 
cised a very hardening influence ; in the 
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whole kingdom there was no wild animal 
which could have been particularly dan¬ 
gerous to huntsmen, when armed even 
with the simplest ol weapons. It was the 
ancient inhabitants of the land that made 
the Nalma a nation of warriors. 

Upon their immigration they did not find 
their future country uninhabited, as the 
Maya had done in Yucatan. That they 
found there a trace of inhabitantsforeign to 
themselves may be concluded from the 
traditions, although the inadequacy of our 
information makes it impossible to estab¬ 
lish the ethnological character of this 
race. In the myths of the Xnlma giants 
of superhuman size and un- 
• R»ce bounded strength appear, and 
of Warriors though we cannot put a literal 
interpretation on this, as did 
Hit' old Spanish chroniclers, who identified 
the bones ol antediluvian animals with 
the skeletons of this giant race, we nnv 
none the less conclude that the Nalma 
had a long and bitter struggle with a 
powerful cnemv. #and that thev must 
have exerted their inmost resources and 
carried on a wai ol unceasing destruc¬ 
tion betore they succeeded in winning a 
territory where their ran* might develop 
to its lull strength. It was m this warfare 
that that fierce warrior spirit was im¬ 
planted in this untutored people. 

\Ye find the* Nahua evei vwliere a race of 
warriors, alike tearful and lcared. and 
we (ome acioss some ol them outside 


their later district, as. for instanct, in 
Yucatan and Guatemala ; but the tra¬ 
ditions within their own territories are oi 
an equally warlike character. Battle and 
victory, conquest and destruction are tin; 
dominant features of their art ; and in 
their case war was closely connected with 
religion— religion in its most horrible and 
frightful form, as it appeared in the bloody 
worship of the Aztecs for their national 
god Huitzilopocht li. In the strange horrors 
of this worship inquirers have attempted 
to tracts the influence of peoples earlier 
than the Nahua ; thev have ascribed the 
cult to tht‘ temporary stay ol the Aztecs 
in the district of Tarasca. But even leaving 
out ot sight the tact that a remote branch 
of the Nahua race was possibly settled 
even in Tarasca, (bis cruel worship, 
with its numerous human sacrifices, is 
by no means peculiar to the Aztecs. 

It appears in a more or less horrible 
form among almost all t Ik* Nalma people, 
and it I*-, no external aeeessory ol divine 
worship : it is rather the typical form ol 
that worship. Let us suppose that the 
majority ot this race were not under the 
influence ot similai conceptions ; we have 
then to ask by what possibility that com¬ 
pact could have been brought about 
between Mexico, Tlazcala, and Huexot- 
zinco, the provisions of which regulated 
wars tor these time state's, with a view 
to providing a sufficient number of cap¬ 
tured enemies toi sucrilice to their gods 
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REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT AZTEC BUILDING NEAR TEHUANTEPEC IN OAXACA 


That the ancient Aztecs possessed many claims to civilisation is demonstrated by the maiesty and dignity of their 
architectural designs, which often attain enormous dimensions. The specimen on this page was concealed for ages 
within a luxuriant growth of vegetation, so dense that people living in the near vicinity were unaware of its existence, 
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upon given invasions. War, human 
sacrifice, and ceremonial cannibalism are 
characteristic oi the Nahua. The special 
influences that led the national character 
ol the race in this directum must certainly 
be placed in a period long anterior to 
the disruption ot the Nahua people into 
its separate branches, and still lurthei 
ulterior to the supposed stay ol the Aztecs 
among th(' people ol Tnrascu. 

At the tune of the Spanish invasion the 
Nahua certainly were no longer that 
nation ot tislu*rmen. Imiiteis and tierce 


played an important part in the history 
of Central America must have given up 
its wild and wandering lile, and have gained 
its first impulse to civilisation within 
that short period ; these traditions, which 
almost without exception avail themselves 
of long d\nasties to serve* their chrono¬ 
logical necessities, imply the previous 
existence of several civilised states. 

The Toltecs, as the chiei exponents of 
Nahua civilisation, appear to some* extent 
m tin* more an dent sculptures, and still 
in uv oiteii m the later histories which 


warriors which had 
begun to develop at 
tin* outset in the 
highlands ol Ana- 
huae. On the con¬ 
trary, a development, 
lasting for centuries, 
had resulted m a 
civilisation which in 
many districts could 
compete with the 
civilisation of the 
Maya, and the exter¬ 
nal splendours ol 
which completely 
dazzled the Span¬ 
iards. This civilisa¬ 
tion, however, as 
almost all our sources 
ol information con¬ 
sistent I v assert, was 
not the result ol sl<>w 
development on the 
pari ol the people 
themselves, but was 
acquired and im¬ 
ported Irom without. 
The Nahua races ol 
the valJc\ sol Mexico, 
the t ra d 11 i o n s ol 
which are known to 



were modelled upon 
European examples. 
According to I he later 
legends which have 
( (Mile down to us, the 
Toltecs were a branch 
ol the Nahua race, 
and also came I rom 
t he not lit, from 
( hicomo/toe to tin 1 
town I fuchuetlapal- 
lati. about the iourtli 
•eeiiturv ol our era. 
At the beginning of 
the sixth century 
they are said to have* 
been settled on a 
tableland ot Mexico, 
T u 1 a being t h e 
capital ot their king¬ 
dom. and soon to 
have risen to a bibu¬ 
lous development of 
civilisation. 1 fere all 
then esoteric' know¬ 
ledge is said to have 
been acquiied, and 
it was also here that 
the st entitle rcgula- 
t ion ol I ho calendar, 
which became an 


us, weijf* proud to the aztec god of death and war example for all 
consider themselves ( hiehimecs. and other peoples. «was carried out by the 
almost all the fhichimcc rae^s appear Toiler priests and kings. Moreover, the 
origurillv as hall-wild, wandering, ill- Tollers are also said to have compiled the 
clothed tribes ot huntsmen, who received history ol the past and to have established 
their first introduction into the ways of an authentic text ol il. Hut, above all, 


chdlis-irion by communication with older 
nations who were already firmly settled 
in confederate towns and states, and wen* 
occupied in agriculture. The different 
histories of the race, which were not con¬ 
fused by any attempt to harmonise the 
Christian and old American chronologies, 
go hack some six or seven centuries into 
the past. Many a race which has later 


they are reputed to have been the teachers 
oi all later nations in the sphere ot art, 
especially in architecture and sculpture. 

The buildings which adorned their 
settlements displayed a splendour and a 
magnificence almost unrivalled by the 
famous palace towns of later times, such 
as Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan. After an 
existence of several centuries the Toltec 
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A TOLTEC KING SEATED ON HIS THRONE 


To recent research we owe much o. our knowledge with regard to the Toltecs, a prehistoric people of 
Mexico and Central America who had attained a high level of civilisation, and were advanced in arts. 
The above picture, by a French artist, is based upon the suggestions as to costume and decorations, as 
well as the actual physical characteristics of the people, obtained from their sculptured remains. 
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“THE STONE OF THE SUN": A RELIC OF AMERICA’S ANCIENT CIVILISATION 


This interesting relic of thf’past, known as Tizoc's Stone, or the Stone of the Sun, consists of a block of trachyte 
measuring over eight feet in diameter, thirty-one feet in circumference, and two feet six inches in depth, the suifaie 
being ornamented with two figures ingeniously portrayed in fifteen different attitudes, recalling the victories 
4-iw* tr.„-Xi^oc, who in every one of the groups is represented holding the vanquished by the hau. 


of the Emperor Tizoc. who in every one of the groups 

kingdom is suppos'd to have collapsed, 
about the year 1055. as a result ol internal 
struggle and external attacks. Its terri¬ 
tory led into the hands ol the other 
neighbouring states. The Toller nobles, 
however, who tied into every district of 
Anahuae upon tin* fall ol the kingdom, 
were everywhere the missionaries of that 
advanced civilisation which was acquired 
by the other peoples ol the Nalma as a 
direct result of the tall ol this kingdom. 
These are the general features of the 
legend ; the details, however, are terribly 
confused. Even 
in the east 4 ol the 
Indian historian 
Ixtlilxoehitl, tht 1 
author ot the 
Toltec legend, 
who ha depicted 
it in two differ¬ 
ent places, the 
chronology ol 
the names and 
the details are 
anything but 
consistent in his 
two accounts. A 
great part of the 
Toltec stories is 
mere legend, in 
which we can 
u n in is t a k - 
ably recognise a 
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AZTEC CALENDAR STONE 
Discovered near Zecateccs in Mexico, this primitive calendar of early 
American civilisation is now in the National Museum at Mexico City. 


strong mythological element. For instance, 
there is said to haveTeen a decree that tilt 1 
rule ol each individual monarch should 
last neither more nor less than iilty- 
two years; it he lived longer, lie was 
obliged, alter a reign of fdty-two years, 
to abdicate in favour of his eldest son ; 
supposing he died belore that period, a 
council ot the (Tiers continued t he govern¬ 
ment in Ins name until the legal term was 
fulfilled. FIty-two years, however, was 
the period of the great Mexican cycle ol 
years which was used to make the ritual 
calendar coincide 
with the solar 
year; at tie* 
beginning of this 
period, the holy 
lire was again 
kindled with 
ceremonial festi¬ 
val, under the 
belief that by 
that means the 
existence of the* 
world was again 
insured for a like 
p e r i o d . T h e 
further we re¬ 
trace tin 1 story, 
however, tin* 
more doubtful 
do the facts 
become, and the 
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THE TOLTEC GORGE: IN PREHISTORIC TIMES A POPULOUS CENTRE 
At the Toltec Gorge, so called because of its association with the Toltec civilisation of Central America, large 
quantities of instruments and weapons have been discovered, these throwing considerable light on the customs of the past. 
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Quetzalcoatl 
King of 
the Toltecs 


stronger is the mythological element. 
Excavations have certainly laid bare 
ancient ruins upon the site of the presumed 
settlement of that famous Toltec kingdom 
in the town of Tula, some miles north of 
Mexico, but these ruins an' neither 
extensive nor imposing. The art istic value 
of the ruined buildings upon the soil of 
the old Nahua states sensibly 
diminishes as we advance 
irom north to south -a fact 
in opposition to the Toltec 
legend. Moreover, with the exception ol 
the foundation and destruction of cities, 
almost everything that we know of 
the Toltecs centres round the personalitv 
of a king, (Juet/.alcoatl. 

Hut this name, denoting the feathered 
snake, like the Mava Kukulkan. is also the 
name ol a divinity which in later tunes 
was worshipped lar and wide throughout 
tin' Nahua kingdom ; his appearance 
makes us the more suspicious, as othei 
names in the dynasty also coincide with 
the names of gods, and several kings have 
been deified bv tradition. For these 
reasons the histoiical substjatum ol the 
Toltec legend becomes more and moie 
hvpof helical. ()nci, pci haps, then* may 
have* existed a Toltec pi incipalit \\ with 
Tula lor ils capital, which ma\ have 
played a certain pai t m the racial lends 
ol the little Nalma kingdom: but the 
Toltecs have no right to the impoi lance 
which has been ascribed to them as being 
thechiel civilising influence ol Analmac. 

The name “ Tulan ” also appeals in the 
original legends ol the Mava . it does 
not, howcvei, denote any one particular 
place, but it is a general ilesignatmn tor a 
large* royal settlement richly adorned ; 
the legend also alludes to no less than 
lour Tulans existing at the same time. II 
we could venture to identify the Tula ol 
Nahua tradition with the similarly named 
Maya '’towns, and could then consider 
the Maya people themselves as the Nahua 
—Toltecs, this would be flit* 
ihe loi eC s (>;ISK4S( sollltion of t i K . problem 

Related to - - ' 


the Nahua 


Unfortunately there are great 
difficulties in the way of such an 
explanation. The Toilet's are invariably 
a people related to (In* Nahua, and there¬ 
fore speaking their language ; and their 
habitations upon the north of the later 
Nahua district—the plateau ol Mexico 
are in accordance with this fact ; neither 
of these can be brought into connection 
with the Maya by any means. It, 
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however, we cannot venture to identify 
the Maya with the Toltecs, we may 
consider the connection between Maya 
and Nalma civilisation as indisputable. 
We have now to ask in what mannei tin* 
advance in civilisation which the Maya had 
gained also lell to the share of the Nahua 
peoples, and how these peoples advanced 
from the coast ol Tabasco up into tin* 
northern heights of the Mexican tableland. 

The political circumstances which the 
Spaniards found on tin* Mexican tableland 
at (he conquest have brought it about that 
we possess reliable iniormation concerning 
the history only ol those people who lived 
in Analmac ; that is, in the neighbourhood 
ol the Mexican lakes. The numerous 
related nations that had settled oil the 
north, and even more extensively on the 
south, ol tin* tableland were almost as 
much strangers to the A/tecs and their 
related nations of Anahuae as the Maya 
peoples were. In historical limes the 
immediate neighbours ol tin* Maya ol 
(iuatemala were the Xapolees. the Mixtees, 
and the 1 Kuikatees. Even if their habita¬ 
tions remained mnSianged, as they appa- 

really did. throughout the 
Facts from ( , M( th( , X . l|iU;l soUK ._ 

* cccn nunts ol Analmac lasted, we 
Discovery ,, , 

can, nevertheless, suppose a 

long-existing connection between the 
Mava and this luaiuh ol the Nalma 
nation, and this all the more because 
the necessary indication*-* which we have 
at om disposal lor the reconstruction 
ol the eailiei history ol Ihis lace point 
to a close connect ion. 

An illuminated manuscript ol Kuikatec 
origin that has only lccentlv been dis¬ 
covered informs us that the KuikaUfS, 
uiulei tilt* guidance* of theii racial god, 
apparently entitled “ MaoHm," wandered 
and fought loi six centuries m the district 
which formed the boundary between the 
Mava and Nahua peoples in ancient 
times. The localities mentioned in the 
manuscript cannot all he certainly identi¬ 
fied, but they point to the districts of 
(iuatemala and (hiapas. The migrations 
then continued in a southerly direction 
not lar from the Pacific coast. 

There the Kuikatees tinally met with 
an insurmountable obstacle, and therefore 
turned aside in an easterly direction, 
crossed the north of (iuatemala, and 
finally arrived safely in ('.hiapas, in a 
territory of Acalan, a district immediately 
bordering upon Yucatan. Probably these 



ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 


aiul similar migrations of the Nahua races 
brought about the fall of the flourishing 
Maya towns of Chiapas and Tabasco. The 
majority of the Maya peoples may have 
abandoned their old home to this enemy ; 
but some of their members t here certainly 
were who either became the subjects of the 
new arrivals, as I heir tributary vassals, 
or were prevented by force from escaping 
the new dominion. It is in these causes that 
we must seek the interchange of civilisa¬ 
tion between the Maya and the Nahua 


teristic. Their invasion into the district of 
Maya civilisation cannot be affirmed with 
the same certainty ; but in later times 
we meet with them in the; immediate 
neighbourhood of the Mava, and settled 
upon a portion of that district the anti¬ 
quities of which indisputably point to a 
previous settlement oi the Maya peoples. 
On the Zapotecs the influence of Maya 
civilisation was extremely powerful. Even 
their language has undergone a strong 
admixture ol Mava words and forms. It 



AN UNDECIPHERED PAGE FROM THE VIENNA NAHUA MANUSCRIPT OF ZAPOTEC ORIGIN 
Tlifi page liPre reproduced belongs to the series of Codex Viennensis, in wliit'h regular pictorial designs appear in 
connection with dates. It is, therefore, presumed that these hitherto inexplicable designs are of a historical character. 


races. The well-known precedents of the 
(iennanic migrations upon our own conti¬ 
nent make us familiar with the fact that a 
people in a high state of civilisation may 
collapse helplessly before the vigorous 
attacks of a less cultured race, Imt that 
in a short time their own higher culture 
leavens the mass of tilt 1 conquerors and 
again brings the old civilisation to the 
front. How far the Kuikatecs were 
influenced by Maya civilisation we cannot 
exactly define ; but in the case of the 
Zapotecs this influence is very charac- 


would, however, be a mistake to dispute 
their connection with the Nahua race ; for 
the Spanish chronicles regard the Zapotecs 
as a nation foreign to the Maya and 
connected with the peoples of Mexico. 

Moreover, even the scanty accounts which 
we learn from this people themselves show 
that they must be placed among the 
nations of the Nahua race. Among these 
nations, however, they were at any rate 
one of those peoples who very early gave 
up the savage life of the old hunting races 
for a more civilised mode of existence ; 
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for centuries they have unmistakably 
taken a leading position in all the acquisi¬ 
tions ol civilised progress among the Nahua 
peoples. A considerable portion of the 
literary treasures which have come down 
to us from the time when the Nahua 
civilisation was developing independently 
belongs to the Zapotecs. Their manu- 
tk m scripts arc not written in Mava 
RcH ioT srr d ) b but, with the exception 


Calendar 


of some small characteristic 


divergences, coincide with the 
mode of writing found in Aztec and other 
undoubtedly Nahuatlac documents. Prob¬ 
ably the Zapotecs. or their kinsfolk, 
lormed their modi' ol writing, which later 
became tin 1 property ot all the Nahua 
peoples, under the influence and in 
imitation ol that with which the Maya 
had made them acquainted. 

A further relationship is visible between 
the Maya manuscripts and those of 
Zapotec origin in the extensive repre¬ 
sentations which are concerned with the 
religious calendar, in which, as we know, 
the Maya have given proof of astonishing 
astronomical knowledge. The peculiar 
sacred calendar system ol the Mava shows 
the combination ol tin* numbers 20 and 
ly a combination which appears no¬ 
where else in the world. This svstem was 
adopted in ifs main elements bv the 
Zapotecs and lour other Nahua peoples. 

Moreover, careful examination lias 
established the lad that the titles lor 
each particular day. which aie invnriabl\ 
tad'll from the objects oi dailv life, are 
essentially the saint' in the east' ol every 
language the calendar names of which are 
known to us. So close is this coincidence 
that oven the names of the days with 
which tht' sacred or ritual year might 
begin (a veal composed of i.j hv go equals 
2bo days, in combination with the solar 
year)^iang together, in the east* ol Maya 
and Nahua peoples respectively, in such a 
wav that a more ancient group ot names 
in combination among the 
Maya ot Chiapas and Tabasco, 
ami tht* Zapotecs and related 
nations, can be distinguished 
from a moie recent combination in list' 
among the Maya ot Yucatan and the 
Aztec-Nalma. It is plain that these aie 
no chance coincidences, and when we 
consider the remarkable development 
which astronomical science had reached 
among the Maya, it is equally plain in 
this case who it was that gave and 
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Science 
Among 
the Maya 


who it was that received. Finally, 
the Zapotecs were instructed by the 
Maya in another department- that of 
architecture. The old Zapotec district, 
which is to-day the Mexican province 
Oaxaca, contains ruins of ancient Indian 
buildings in different places ; but most 
ot these are so dilapidated that we can 
draw only the vaguest conclusions as to 
their original condition. 

The ruins of Mitla are an exception to 
this rule, chiefly because their stronger 
buildings made them more capable of 
resisting the attacks ol time'. Mitla is 
only the Mexican name for the town 
which the Zapotecs themselves calk'd 
Yopaa ; both names mean “ the* Place* 
of the Dead.” Possibly the Xibalbav ol 
the 1 Maya, which also means “ Town 
ot the Dead.” is the most ancient name* 
ot (his town, and goes hack to an 
epoch when this district was also in 
possession oi the* Maya peoples. At 
anv rate*, then 1 is no particular proot of 
this in the 1 paintings which exist in the 
rooms of the tempk'-building of Mitla 
and are* still m good condition ; they 
M arc* undoubtedly ot later origin 

. 1 a and belong to the* Nahua civili- 
R . sat ion. On the contrary, (he 

uins an hitectuial style* of the building 
paitly below and partly above ground, 
with its decorated rooms and iN inn! oi 
ovei-hanging course's- resembles lar more' 
nearly the Maya architecture than that 
ol the* youngei Nahua peoples. F01 
instance, the' temple buildings of the 
Aztc'os consist almost entirely ol high 
pyramids artisticallv laced, on which their 
art'no buildings at all, or erect ions ot onl\ 
a temporary nature. 

Oin historical information about the 
Zapotec kingdom goes hack only a tew 
decades certainly not a centun -before 
(lie Spanish conquest. When the Aztec 
kingdom began to extent! m a south¬ 
westerly direction, the Zapotecs appeal 
in the circle of the* A/tec princes. About 
the* year 14N4, Ahuitzotl, the* seventh 
king ot Mexico-Tenochtitlan. math* an in¬ 
vasion far into the Zapotec district in the* 
direction of Tehuantepec, anti in the 
fortress Huaxyacac he* laitl the basis til 
lurther conquest. At that time different 
Zapotec towns or principalities became 
either subject or tributary to the Aztecs ; 
and em this occasion Mitla also, the sacred 
town of the Zapotecs, was conquered and 
destroyed by the Mexicans. 
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A NEARER VIEW OF THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 
This closer view of the pyramid of the sun illustrates the striking manner in which Nature has regained 
mastery over the woilcs of man, the huge mound being now entirely covered with shrubs and other natural giowth. 


pyramid here, too, fyrnis the foundation 
ol that span* which was < oiisecrated to (lit' 
worship of tin* gods, following tin* univer¬ 
sal character ot the pvianuds in tlie Mava 
and Nahua territories. 1 >ut the heavy 
flights ol ste])s, and a wall running round 
the upper terrace, are a distinct di\ crgciice 
from the normal type ; the\' excite parti¬ 
cular attention, as thev leinind us ol the 
strategical purposes so strongly marked in 
all the Totonuc t itles. 

(ienerallv the Totonac pnamids do not 
seem to have been crowned with a massive 
temple of stone, and in this respect they 
have approached the Hahua tvpe ; hut 
in the lew cast's where the upper platform 
is decorated with a stone temple, a coin¬ 
cidence with the style ol (lit' Central 
American architecture is appaient in the 
unusually heavy roof rising above a 
building which is low and narrow in 
comparison with the main mass ol the 
Tow th t crcrt * (,n : the impression of 
Surprised'he ll ‘‘ avi,u '^ s UlllS R.wn is only 
Spaniards ‘ f l,h T‘; llwl T til.* pron.mont 
Jacade which crowns the 
whole. We should be the better able to de¬ 
cide how far the Nahua peoples succeeded 
in independently developing their highest 
civilisation and their artistic style after 
the Spanish arrival if more extensive 
ruins had been left of those great towns 
which the astonishment of the conquerors 
has painted for us in such brilliant 


colours, at tin' time when a systematic 
examination of them was at length under¬ 
taken. The lew antiquities that have 
been found upon these ancient centres of 
progress ate so little consonant with the 
glowing descriptions ol the conqnistadores 
that we must eitliei suppose their surprise 
Sacred Town k ‘' 1 "'t'’ ‘ l*Tahit■ 

of the exagger.it ion. or we must 

Nahua Races ,lial :l l ; n 1 'S ,, .l , ‘ ,| ' (um ol 

the ornamental buildings was 
constructed ol far more perishable material 
than was the ease elsewhere. ()| the mint'd 
sites ot pure Xalmatlac origin only two 
are worth particular coiisidciation, 
namely, Tcotihuaran and Xoehicalco. 

I eotihua'xm is a striking example, 
clearly demonstrating how short was the 
historical recollection of the different 
Nahua royal families in spite oifall the 
long genealogies that have been put 
forward. This town lias already become 
mythical to the generation with which 
the conquerors came into contact, and 
yd for centuries it had been the religious 
centre and the sacred town for the Nahua 
races of the tableland of Analuiac. even 
as Mecca is for tin* Mohammedans, or 
Jerusalem for the Christians. Our his¬ 
torical sources give us no information as 
to whether it played anv part in politics 
under the most ancient Chiehiinee domi¬ 
nion ; but they ascribe its foundation 
to the remotest antiquity; they put it 
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forward consistently and invariably as the 
holiest and most venerated of temples, 
with the most influential priesthood. The 
question may be left undecided as to 
whether flu* modern designations of the 
most important pyramids of Teotihuaean 
—as “ the hill of the sun,” “ the hill 
of the moon,” etc. have been justified 
... by ardueological inquiry: at 

The Striking . ,, , 

.. any rate, the name path ot 

Pyramids at . ,, . \ , 


Teotihuaean 


the dead ” is correct for the 


w long range of little hills which 
stretches out behind tilt 1 larger pyramids. 
Teotihuaean was, like Mitla, not only 
a place of pilgrimage lor the living, but 
also a sacred place, in which to be buried 
was to be sure ol salvation. Even in 
the most recent times the neighbourhood 
of the ruins hits been an inexhaustible 
hunting-ground lor the little pots and clay 
figures which formed the offerings with 
which tin* dead were usualh committed 
to the earth. Moreover, the other names 
mentioned are in entire accord with the 
ancient Xaliua civilisation. 

The Nahua religion was founded upon 
those startling mamlestations of Nature 
which have struck the imagination ol 
men in every part ol the world. Natuie- 
worship, undei latei influences, was wholly 
changed to an anthropomorphic realisa¬ 
tion ol religious conceptions, and by 
degrees many accessory notions fastened 
themselves around individual divinities. 
Yet, almost without exception, the gods 
ol the different Nalmatlac nations can be 
fractal back to particular phenomena of 
Nature. liven Hmtzilopnehtli, the tearful 
war-god ol the Aztecs, whose worship 
was accompanied by a shedding of human 
blood that has never been equalled 
elsewhere, originally sprang from an en¬ 
tirely inoffensive conception of Nature. 

He is/, he incarnation of the sun's bene¬ 
ficent jKSwer, which m the early spring 
begins a fruitful reign, and in the autumn 
fades away and dies before the burning heat 
w _ and the drying winds. Legend 

*k ° tells of his miraculous pro- 
! * creation, of his battle with the 

ec * hostile twins, and of his death, 
proceeding in exactly the same manner 
as among the most different peoples in 
the Old and New Worlds. The sacred 
symbol of Huitzilopochtli is the colibri, 
the feathers of whic h decorated the god’s 
left leg, according to the legend, to remind 
him of the fart that his mother CoatJicue 
received him in the form of a bunch of 


feathers which she carried unwittingly ii. 
her bosom. To the Mexican highlands, 
however, the colibri is what the swallow 
is to the temperate zones -the messenger 
who announces that Nature 1 again awakes 
lroin her winter sleep. In autumn the 
image of the god was every year destroyed 
by a priest of another godhead by shooting 
at it with an arrow to tlit* accompaniment 
of particular religious ceremonies : this 
was the end ol the good part ot the year, 
the return of which was celebrated in the 
spring as the return ol Huitzilopochtli. 

riuler the form ot the colihii lit 1 had 
also been the guide ol the Aztecs on their 
migrations ; he had continually called 
them on with his cry : “ Tiui, tiui ! ” until 
they had come to the seat ot their power. 
Here was the first impulse to anthropo¬ 
morphism ; for along with tin 1 bird, the 
image 1 ol flu 1 god and his lepresentatives, 
the priests, had accompanied the people. 
These 1 conceptions them beramc so con¬ 
fused that the bethel finally aiose flint 
1 [uitzilopochtli was emlv a casual lust oi ical 
personality who ha4 lurn e>\a 11e< 1 te> the 
height of a racial goel. Human sacnlice's 
played an essential part in 
p c ? ua all Nahuatlae woiship; hut 
copes |[| r «r It » a t extern! to wh ell 
Chic! God .. ^ . . .. . , 

they we*ie carried m the- Aztec 

woiship ol Hintzilopenlitli iiasc frenn 
the- unusually te'rocious disposition ot 
the* Nahua national chaiadcr. 

The* real cliicl god ol the* Nahua peeiplc 
is Te'zcatlipoca. He- is much nioie e*asily 
ree-ognisable* as an inearn.ition of tin* sun. 
and this not in its beneficial cliaractei 
as the 1 hunger e>l all good, e>1 light and 
warmth and fruitfulness, hut also m its 
dangerous aiul destrue five- jidw r, as hot 
drought and devemring tire. In its first 
character Tezcat lipoca was no doubt 
originally to tin* Nalma that whieli 
Kukulkan-Ouclzalcnatl had hern to the* 
Maya people—-1 he* lather of civilisation 
and culture. Hut whe*n m tlie* e*ourse e>t 
time* tin 1 worship of the' feathered snake 
as Ouedzale eiatl made 1 its wav among the 
Nahua, then 1 lie lcgemd began to he 1 
fe>rme*el e>f the enmity between these two 
divinities: with a recoilediem of the 
previous power of Teizcallipoca, the legend 
ends with a victory of this god over flu 1 
foreign intruder, but shows him me>re and 
move in the light of a hostile, erne 1 ] god, 
whiles all the ideas cemcerning beneficent 
kindly ]lowers grem]) themselves around 
(juetzalcoatl, notwithstanding his defeat. 
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The numerous gods of the beneficent 
powers of Nature and of the fruitful soil 
are a peeuliaiity of the Naliua religion. 
On the one hand they show the impor¬ 
tant influence ot animism on the concep¬ 
tions of Nahua mythology ; u]>on the other 
hand they make it evident how important 
was the part that agriculture played in the 
_ „ , lileot ihese peoples at the time 

. . 14 when their conceptions ol the 

Agriculture on , 1 . . 

the Peoples ^’ <k wm ‘ c< " nlll K ‘' xlst - 
P rare. In this there is matter 

for surprise, inasmuch as in later historical 
times we meet with individual Naliua races 
upon a lower plane of civilisation. 

A confusion of the divinities of different 
races had unmistakablv taken place in 
a considerable portion ot their mvthology 
as it existed at the time ot the Spanish 
conquest and lias come down tons. Kvcry 
people that rose to an important position 
in this civilisation contributed its own 
national divinities to the common stock 
ol conceptions: in worship and legend it 
created lor them an important position, 
hut side l>v side with their worship it 
worshipped and pi (served all the more 
ancient deities. This is the simplest mode 
of explaining the extraordinary number of 
the gods in the Azt»*c Olympus, whic h tin* 
ancient historians have also described 
with expressions ot astonishment. 

After the power ol the sun. which warms 
the earth and makes it iruitful and 
flourishing, the* most important element 
ol the Mexican highland climate was the 
rain. The success ol ( very crop depended 
cntirclv upon the opportuneness and the 
sufficiency oi this heavenly gilt. Tin* old 
historical sculptures ol the different Naliua 
races ol (he east oltcn describe the 
pregnant effects upon the general Jiie ol 
the people consequent on yearn ol drought. 

Heny we need not he surprised il the 
gods oi water, ol moisture, and of the 
clouds that pour 1 oitJi rain, take a 
significant place in the national worship. 

There are but lew divinities of 
which we have so many and 
such extensive? sculptures as 
of TIaloc, the? god of lain. He? 
was depicted in a peculiar position, semi- 
recumbent, with the upper part of the 
body raised upon the elbows, and the 
knees hall-drawn up, perhaps with the 
intention of symbolising the fructifying 
influence of moisture' upon the earth. By 
his side there was also a goddess with 
similar essential characteristics; as a 
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TIaloc 
the God of 
Rain 


symbol of fruitfulness she had presented 
him with numerous children. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the fruitfulness of the 1 soil 
was represented by a large' number of 
independent divinities, for the' most part 
of the female sex. Coatlicuc, who had 
brought U]) Iluitzilopochtli, as being the 
mother ol the* eolibri, was tlie 1 goddess ol 
flowers and lruit. The legcud of the' Azter 
goddess of the Iruitful corn-land, Centeoll, 
was especially detailed. In the narrower 
se'iise' she represents- and to a larger 
extent than Xilonen, who appears as Iht 
daughter-the maize, the staple' lood ol 
the Americ ans, the 1 yellow colour of which 
was sacred to her. The fact that the maize 
plays a large part in the hieroglyphic 
writing ol both the Maya and the* Naliua 
te'stilies to t lie importance ol this gram in 
the domestic economy ol ancient Americ a. 

As the goddess of lruit fulness, (Yntcotl 
is also the' protertor oi women in child¬ 
birth ; in spite ol this her worship was 
accompanied with fai more human sacri¬ 
fices than were customary for all the: 
remaining Naliua divinities. The' idea 
which runs throughout 1 he' Aztec sacrifice 
-namely, that the' victim, 
e ® c J' cd c\('n before' his death, by 
c . being dedicated to the' god, 
becomes a part ol flic: god 
and is one with him, is e'spen dlv to In 
recognised in Ikt worship ; m this the' 
numerous female victims received a sliaie: 
of the reverence paid to the goddess in a 
complicated ceremonial which look plae'e 
before their death. 


The god of ele'ath has already appeared 
among the' Zapotecs ; 1 i is sacred town, 
Yopaa (or Yapooh), became' famous under 
its Mexican title', Mitla. Mitla is a popular 
reduction of the* form Midlan, and is at 
once the' name both ol the' god oi death 
and of his kingdom. He also is accom¬ 
panied by a female goddess, easily to he 
recognised in the pictorial representations 
of Mitla by flu' invariable death-mask 
with its prominent row of tc'etii. As in 
the case of most peoples, the conec'ption 
of ele'ath is connected with the ide*as of 
the north and of darkness. His kingdom 
is situated in everlasting darkness within 
the earth ; his worship was carried on 
by the priests at night, clothed in black 
or in dark-coloured raiment. 

According to Aztt'c ideas the kingdom 
of death was not the inevitable end of 
all life. The common herd—that is, every¬ 
body who had not been able during his 
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life upon earth to make good his elaim to 
a better lot —found 1 1 is way to Mictlan 
sooner or later. It was not, however, as 
in the Christian hell, a life of endless 
torture which was there prepared for the. 
departed. The journey was certainly 
long and surrounded with every kind of 
danger. For this reason they never forgot 
to bury food, drink, and all kinds of 
amulets—especially strips of aloe paper- — 
together with the corpse; but oi the 
final late ol the dead man, who passed 
alter all Ins journeyings into the ninth 
division ol the lower world, the Mexicans 
themselves could give no adequate account. 

Far different was the fate ol those 
who, according to t he conceptions ol these 
peoples, had shown particular merits in 


upon the most important-festival of their 
gods in order to be witnesses oi his honour. 
There came into the kingdom ol Tlaloc 
not only those who were sacrificed to him, 
but also all those who were drowned or 
struck by lightning. The manner of their 
death was a sign that the god loved them 
and took them to hiniseli. The highest 
heaven—lor the heaven also rose in nine 
divisions above the earth —was that ol 
the sun and his iiuarnalions Huitzilo- 
poehtli, Tezeathpoen, and ()u< tzaleoat 1. 

Hither came the Mails ol the kings and 
the mighty, ol the piiests and the nobles, 
who had been able during their earthly 
lile to approach more nearly to the gods 
than common men : but, above all, the 
souls ol those went to the sun who 
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lilt' or death. All the offerings brought to 
th(' gods entered, as we know, into imme¬ 
diate and close connection with the god¬ 
head ; this connection was naturally 
continued m (lit 1 future lile, where such 
victims shared in the joys ol heaven, in 
thi‘ service and the company of their gods. 

The nature of these pleasures had 
been fully detailed for us in the case ol 
those who entered into connection with 
Tlaloc. They went up to the summits of 
the highest mountains, the abode of the 
clouds, where a splendid garden awaited 
them, in which all the waters of the world 
had their source and cooled and refreshed 
the whole neighbourhood. There they 
lived among everlasting feasts and games, 
and could even descend again to the earth 


had fallen in battle; and by these means 
many were able tv) lay claim to the heaven 
from which they would have bc\n natu¬ 
rally excluded. Hither, too, (jmo all 
those* who had been sacrificed to the' sun- 
gods as prisoners ol war or had fallen in 
religious struggles ; and this conviction of 
the meritorious nature ol death in battle 
contributed not a little, as among the Mo¬ 
hammedans, to nourish the warlike spirit 
ot these peoples. Finally, there came to the 
sun the souls of all women who had dic'd 
in childbirth. There they all carried on a 
life oi unending pleasure* ; with song and 
dance they accompanied the sun on his 
course ; and when he sank in the west , in 
holy sloe]), they renewed their strength to 
begin their work anew upon the morrow. 
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As we see, the religion of the Naliua 
peoples was l>y no means without its mild 
and kindly side. Their peculiar concep¬ 
tion of the consubstantiation of the victim 
with the divinity deprived human sacrifice 
of much of its native horror, and the desire 
to win a life of everlasting joy induced 
many to otter themselves as willing vict ims 
w . to the god. The continued 

,..V. Ing . practice ol cannibalism rested 
the Gods upon a similar conception, by 
tasting the victim, which had 
become to some extent divine, the eater 
of it also shared in tin 1 godhead ; similarly, 
with certain ceremonies, an image ol the 
god which was not offered in sacrifice, but 
formed ol eatable material, was broken 
and consumed by the worshippers. The 
greater refinement of manners which the 
advance of civilised development brought 
to many of the Naliua races may also 
have had a share in opposing the horrible 1 
human sacrifices. 

When the Aztecs first invaded the par¬ 
ticular district of tin; Naliua peoples they 
had but little civilisation but were a race 
ol bold warriors of great physical develop¬ 
ment. In th(‘ district of the lakes ol 
Chaleo, Tezeueo, and Zumpango they 
lound other races springing lrom the same 
stock who had developed a highly cul¬ 
tured civilisation as a result ol centuries of 
residence. Hue, as everywhere, civilised 
progress had not made these races either 
stronger or more capable ol 1 esistanee ; and 
the attacking Aztecs, though ol similar 
origin to the oilier nations, saw in their 
refinement a tailing a wav lrom the old 
customs a degeneration. Then conscious¬ 
ness of their superiority, the success that 
invariably attended their efforts, were to 
them proofs ol the good-will of the gods, 
who preferred to be worshipped in the old 
fierce manner rather than witli the modern 
milder cult ; and by degrees this idea 
tended more and more to bring back 
the dreadful form ol worship. The* 
Aztec Power extended over 
1 e angc countries containing the most 

° A . e D different peoples, who had 

Aztec Power , 1 / . . . . 

been more or less subjugated - 

lrom these their religious ideas led them 
to exact that awful tribute which made 
them hated by every nation that was 
dependent on them. 

These peculiar circumstances were 
neither of long historical duration nor very 
widely spread, but have none the less 
greatly contributed to throw back our 
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knowledge of the preceding history of the 
Central American district, and to spread 
abroad false ideas concerning it. The duel 
task, at the moment, tor Mexican archae¬ 
ology is to distinguish what is transitory 
and isolated lrom what is characteristic 
and universal. 

The name Tcotihuacan, representing tin* 
company of tin* Naliua gods, leads us 
naturally to the consideration ot their 
religious conceptions ; similarly, filename 
Xochicalco, the last ol the ruined towiu 
that we need mention, uffoidsan excellent 
opportunity lor some remarks upon Naliua 
art. In their general character the ruins 
ol Xochicalco arc very similar to those in 
t he district ol the Totouacs. Spurs running 
out into the plain lrom the mam mountain 
range have been made defensible by stone¬ 
work and trendies on every side ; and 
these works ol art are erected m terrace- 
fashion ovci a considerable exteni oi the 
mountain side. In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of these there m'i ms to have 
been an ancient settlement, a village 
or a town : blit the fortified space 
itself contained only temples and palaces 

, and the dwellings ol the 

Temple , n . 

r a garrison, and sta ved as a 

of the Flower . . ,, . , 

~ .. l'ctuge lor the inhabitants 

Goddess . , 

ot tht 1 place in tune of 
danger. Within the fortification*, though 
not on the summit ol the lull, stands 
the temple pyramid which certamh gave 
the name to the place tor Xochicaho 
means “ in the house ol dowels.’’ 

Then* stood a house o| llowers. tht' 
lemple ol the dower goth less. Not hit] m t zal. 
In spite ol the destruction to which it has 
been subjected in the course ol * outlines, 
this building is still one ot the finest 
that has been discovered upon American 
soil. Ancient chronicles would have us 
believe that at the time of its comple¬ 
tion tlit* temple pyramid ot Xochicalco 
had five storeys: examinations of the 
position have proved that it never had 
more than one. ami that the storey which 
can now be seen. I’pon this, following the 
sloping rise of the pyramid, a building 
without a root, running round three sides 
ol the pyramid, but open in front, con¬ 
tained a sacred temple space, but was not 
itself a properly enclosed temple. This 
particular form of building is certainly 
connected with the worship ol the Nahua 
peoples, whose religious ceremonies were 
almost entirely carried on under the open 
heaven and in the full light ol day. 




THE CHICH1MEC SUPREMACY 

NAHUA DOMINION IN LEGEND AND HISTORY 


I T was within the boundaries oi the 
civilisation described that the history 


conditions 


of the Xaliua peoples was developed. 
11 we would pass a right judgment 
upon this history, wi* must, above all 
things. keep one point in view —the 
extreme narrowness ol the conditions 
within which the e.irh ancient history of 
Mexico was brought to a close. 

Theliniitsof t he older historical traditions 
nowhere overpass the mountain range 
which on almost every side surrounds the 
valley ol Mexico proper : places like Tula 
and Twlancmgo, oftly a lew miles distant 
I min tin' cential poiift of Xaliua history. 
I he Lake ol Te/cuco, are lost in avenues ot 
distance. The main portions of those 
peoples who spoke the Xaliua language 
were entirely unknown to this tradition ; 
m the last century, at tlit time when the 
Aztec warlike expeditions penetrated into 
more remote districts, one or two names of 

c . individual kings are men- 
The Scat of T |„. ,| lstri( l in 

mpires an which the ancient Mexican 
Dominions , . 

history ran its course accord¬ 
ing to tradition is little more than (>,500 
square milt's in area. Separated by a 
distance of but a lew miles were here 
sit uated t he ca] atals of all I he states which 
succeeded to the empire ol the district ot 
Mexican civilisation during the last cen¬ 
tury of the ancient regime, and it is these 
towns which tin* Spanish historians de¬ 
scribe as the seat of so many empires and 
dominions. 

According to tradition the oldest inhabi¬ 
tants ol Anahuae are the < )lmecs -or 
1 dimes- and the Xicalancs. These ap¬ 
parently wen* regarded as the giant people 
the conquest of whom cleared the way for 
the settlements of the Xaliua race ; more 
often, however, tin* Olinecs and Xicalancs 
an* considered as the conquerors of the 
giants, and as the founders ol the oldest 
sacred towns Teotihuaean and Cholula. 
That these names were invariably used to 
designate the Xaliua peoples at large is 


The Seat of 
Empires and 
Dominions 


proved by tin* tact that their names are 
always to be found m that district whither 
the seven races were led who left their 
common home, tin* seven eaves ol Chico- 
moztoc. in order to seek the promised land. 
The Olinecs art* said to have been accom¬ 
panied on tin ir migrations by the Xapotees 
, AI and Mix tecs ; to these are 
SeUle mecs occasionally added the Toto- 

• a u nacs, and even the Huastccs, 

in Anahuae who sp()kc . a Maya (ll;il , rt . R y 

this we may understand that the settlement 
oi the Olinecs in Anahuae was supposed 
to be contemporaneous with the settle¬ 
ment ol the other people ol the same race 
who did not form the locus ol the Xaliua 
interests; that is, the people with whom 
we meet as intruding upon and shattering 
the Maya civilisation. Reyond this, tradi¬ 
tion has nothing to say ot the Olinecs and 
Xicalancs ; no royal name, no event, was 
preserved in their history. Hut the* fact 
that they were closely connected with the 
seat of the highest and most ancient 
priestly knowledge shows that we must 
not think of them as a rude hunting tribe, 
but that their arrival marked an epoch of 
civilisation lor tin* highland of Anahuae. 

The next group of Xaliua races that 
found their way into Anahuae and became 
ol historical importance were the Cliichi- 
mecs. Tin* ancient historians employed 
this name in a double sense, j In its 
general meaning it denotes the whole 
group of tin 1 later Xalma people ; in this 
sense our historical sources speak of the 
Teo Chichimccs—the* inhabitants ot the 
district ot Tlazcala- the Toltec 
*V? S . Chichimccs. tin* Colima Chichi- 
Ori in ,mrs - a,ul ,lle Aztec Chichi- 

* mecs. In this case the name 

means neither more nor less than those 
peoples who were of true Naliuac origin 
and belonged to a great group of Nahua- 
speaking races ; these races were called 
savages—this is the sense of the word— 
wht'ii other related races had already 
undergone the influence of civilisation, and 
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so had grown out of their ancient national 
characteristics. These changes took place 
under the influence of a foreign nationality 
—that of the Maya, as we already know ; 
hence the name Chichimec gained the 
meaning of “ unadulterated,” “ pure," and 
in this sense it was a term applied to all 
the Nahua peoples who could claim purity 
of origin. We learn that no 
individual Nahua race was 
originally called by this name 


Emperor 
of the 
Chichimecs 


lroni the tact that the Teo 
Chichimecs, (lit 1 Toltecs, the Colima, the 
A/.tecs, but never the Chichimecs, are men¬ 
tioned as having come among the seven 
races liom tin* caves ot Chicomoztoc. 

In spite o| this, in the course ol tune, and 
as a result ot long traditional transmission, 
the name Chic himec came to be the desig¬ 
nation ol a race, or, more; properly, ol a 
certain bodv politic. Fora time this body 
must have played an important part 
among the peoples of Anahuac. We have 
mention of kings ol the Toltecs, ot the 
Collmas, and ol the Aztecs : but in the 
case of the Chichimecs an emperor is men- 
tioned, and the title Chichimecatl Tecuhtli 
tlu i lord of the Chichimecs ” • was th(* 
highest to which a governor ol the diilerent 
Nahua states could lav claim. 

Kleven kings, including Chirhimerat], 
had apparently already reigned over this 
people when the Toltecs of Tula sent an 
embassy jo the ('hichimec court and 
offered the government ol their country to 
tlit 1 king’s second soil ; there is here a 
vague recollection ol some iamily connec¬ 
tion between tin' Chichimecs and Toltecs. 
The first Chichimec prince who is said to 
have ruled altei the fall ol the Toiler king¬ 
dom—the king Xolotl is said to have 
had a reign ol nearly joo years. The 
artistically conceived system of ancient 
Mcxicarf chronology lias been traced far 
into the past by native writers who were 
influenced by Christianity, and lor this 
reason they went back only far enough to 
make the chronologies of the 
Legendary ()]( j < iml NVw Worlds coincide, 

• \ S . and to connect their people 
in Anahuac ... , r . 1 * 

with tin 1 contusion ol tongues 

at the 'Power of Babel. The chronologies 
proposed for the history of the old king¬ 
doms have no scientific value whatever. 

The tradition of numerous peoples of 
Anahuac preserved the legend of a long row 
of kings or princes who are said to have 
ruled the land ; and in many cases these 
genealogies are connected with the gods, 
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or include such gods in the genealogical 
tree. Certain authors like Ixtlilxochitl, 
and probably many before him of whose 
writings he; availed himself, arranged a 
number of such dynasties in a vertical 
line instead of in parallel columns ; how¬ 
ever, by their means we have been able 
to trace back Mexican history right to 
the beginning of the C hristian era, or 
even further. 

The kingdom of Toltec civilisation is 
one of the unhistorie legends which 
originated in the maimer we have 
described ; its legendary source is betrayed 
by the fact that its kings constantly bear 
the names of gods, and that the town 
Tollan (Pula), irom which the name 
"Poltec is supposed to have been derived, 
can scarcely have been the capital of a 
Toltec kingdom. In the 'Poltec legend is 


reflected a recollection ol the historical 
importance of a state the central point 
oi which was Cullmacan. 

This cannot be traced back into those 
remote times in which I he Toltec kingdom 
has been placed, but belongs to an historical 
period ; at that time a large number of 
other Chichimec states, to- 


Flourishing 

Chichimec 

Communities 


gether with Tezcueo. had a 
nourishing existence, and then 
it was that the youngest branch 
ol the Nahua race*, the Aztec, began to 
attract attention to itself. Such knowledge 
as has come down to us of the ancient 
kingdom extending over a period from 
the sixth century, in which tradition 
|daces its beginnings, up to the thirteenth 
century, in which its historical period 
begins—is of importance in only this 
respect : it shows us in abstract form, 
little influenced by t be realities of the time, 
those conceptions and ideas which the 
Nalma people themselves held concerning 
their common civic life. Thus lai the 
legends throw light on the internal history 
of the race, both in ancient and in more 
modern times. 

The tradition of the oldest times, 
speaking as it does of numerous reigning 
deities, would of itself show us tin* im¬ 
portant influence of the priestly caste 
among the older Nahua races, even if we 
had no examples from historical times of 
the energy and tenacity with which the 
priests struggled against the inevitable 
inroads of a secular power. The gods, 
partly under their own sacred names, 
and sometimes appearing as princes who 
ruled for centuries and were canonised 
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alter their death, are the constant guides 
of the Nahua races on their migrations, 
or laid the foundation of ])articular 
prosperity and unusual growth during 
their periods of settled existence; this fact 
proves that theocracy and a rule of priests 
under the special protection of heaven 
was a typical characteristic among the 
Nahua, and also among the Maya peoples, 
for a long period of their development. 

It was at this time that most of 
the great temple pyramids were lounded ; 
and their Inundation under such a govern¬ 
ment explains to us why tradition has 
considered them, for the most part, 
anterior to the Jounding ol a secular state, 
or has ascribed them to some earlier 
people. As long as nations oi a common 
origin and similar religious conceptions 
were in exclusive contact with one another, 
so long were the priests able to keep the 
peace without great difficulty. There w;is 
certainly rivalry among the priests ol 
divinities belonging to different races, 
and tliis now and then led to those ani¬ 
mosities which the legend represents as 
the battles oi the gods among themselves ; 


~ at the same tune peace and 

Gods Fighting , 1 n i 

. prospentv were well-nigh 

Among i i 

Themselves "'‘'visa! and tfive every 

necessary encouragement to 
a rapidlv spreading civilisation. I hit 
the spread ot this civilisation, however, 
threatened the priestly states with a two¬ 
fold danger. Among their subjects then* 
were to he lound now and then certain 


people outside of the sacerdotal caste who 
realised the true slate ot affairs and 


objected to a monopoly ot profit on the 
part of the priests. Moreover, increasing 
prosperity invited attacks irom less 
civilised neighbours, with which the 
priestly power alone could not cope. 

Thus there grew up, side by side with the 
priests, the class of “caciques,” tin* 
military power. The importance of this 
class increased in proportion to the growth 
of danger lrom without, and to the value 
of their services in repelling it, until at 
length the military leaders recognised that 
they were indispensable and declined to 
surrender to tin* piicsts that power which 
they had with difficulty acquired. Civili¬ 
sation thus (inters upon a fresh struggle — 
that of the secular and religious powers. 
At the outset the priestly caste often 
succeeded in frightening their super¬ 
stitious people with threats of divine 
wrath ; every defeat in battle, every 


failure of the crops, every devastating 
plague, enabled them for a time to keep 
tin 1 balance of power between the secular 
and the religious forces. Here we have 
the cause of those repealed long inter¬ 
regnums with which we meet at the 
beginnings of almost every dynasty. In 
many cases the secular power attempted 
_ , to win over the religious 

n .. . „ power and to reconcile it 

Religious rowers * . . , ,, • 

. ^ ... . to the new state ol things 

by means ol liberal con¬ 
cessions ; but the natural result every¬ 
where came to pass. The military class, 
when once they had gained the upper 
hand, concentrated the power more and 
more in themselves, declined to resign it 
in times of peace, and by degrees created 
a military nobility which acted as a 
counterpoise to the priest!v j ower and 
invariably led to the establishment ot a 
dynastv in which succession was regu¬ 
lated either by election or hv inheritance. 

Among the related peoples these changes 
were accomplished in a gradual and 
uniform maimer. The men 4 fact that one 
little race had shaken off the priestly 
yoke and chosen a king foi itself demanded 
a similar development on tin 4 part of its 
neighbours, and at an early period Ilu 4 
Caciques became connected hv a com¬ 
munity of interest with the dynasty, 
both in their political and family relations. 
Only when their common enemy, the 
priestly caste, had fmallv been forced into 
a secondary position did the desire foi 
empire on the part of the secular ruleis 
become obvious. Tliis ambition led to the 
wars of conquest among the pettv princes 
who from time to time rose fmin one or 
other of the nations ot AnahuJtc to lx 1 a 
dominant power. 

The nations of Mexico were incompetent 
to organise a large empire, \nd, like 
almost all the peoples of the New World, 
remained thus divided up until the Spanish 
arrival. liven the 4 greatest monarchs exer- 
. , cised lordship over only the 
immediate neighbourhood of 
S™ their residences. The outlying 
a Ions districts.even when closely con- 

nected with tin 4 central state, were invari¬ 
ably ruled by feudal princes, whose fidelity 
was not proof against many external 
temptations. If the ruling monarch were 
strong enough to subdue his disobedient 
vassals, then his kingdom not only extended 
over his own territories, but included those 
lying without it ; but, the larger the 
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number of these subject kings, tlie greater 
became the danger that this loosely con¬ 
structed political organisation might en¬ 
tirely collapse. As a matter oi fact, it is in 
this fashion that one empire after another, 
Chichinu 4 c,Colhua,andTezcucan,came into 
existence and fell to pieces again; and if the 
Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century had not brought the 
Power rCmC vvh()le to an end, the 

it • Aztec empire would undoubt- 

of the Kings ( . (1|y hav( . suff(W|1 a ljk , lal( . 

Naturally, under these circumstances, the 
yoke oi ihe central goyernment was gener¬ 
ally light. When a disobedient vassal was 
subdued, or when the king with his army 
passed through the subject province to 
make fresh conquests, then his hand was 
heavy upon the land, and the lile and 
property of his people were at his disposal. 

Hut the contributions which in 
time of peace were sent up to the 
seat of power in acknowledgment of 
subjection were in few cases more than 
nominal gifts and were generally only a 
halt-voluntary tribute, rathei symbolic 
than real. So easy was this rule that the 
lords of neighbouring, and also of more 
distant, districts occasionally preferred to 
recognise 4 the dominion of some other 
prince, and to pay him a voluntary tribute, 
in order to assure themselves against the 
possibility of his forces being turned 
against themselves. 'This is the explana¬ 
tion of those kingdoms, nominally of large*, 
extent, being so often overthrown by a 
mere handful of people m a very short 
space ol .time*. 

For as’.soon as the prestige of the king, 
which wi\ founded upon the* imagination 
ol his peijple, had been shattered, then all 
who had paid him tribute* shook off his 
feeble y >ke and declared themselves 
independent until a new potentate* from 
anotherft acc succeeded in making himself 
a terror in the land. Although numbers 
of princely houses imagined, as we* have 
said, that they could trace 
and^Thcir * heir genealogy uninterruptedly 
r . . through six or seven centuries, 

Capitals yet jt js on]y at t j 10 1)e ^ rill . 

ning of the* twelfth century that history 
begins. At that time a number of 
so-called kingdoms were already in 
existence in Anahuac; among these 
the Chichimec kingdom, with its capital 
Tenayocan, on the west side of the lake 
of Tezcuco, held the leading position. 
The next in importance was the kingdom 


of Acolhua, with its capital Culhuacan, 
lying to the north of the Jake of Chaleo ; 
it had apparently inherited the Tolte^ 
civilisation and was the* chief centre ot the 
culture of the time. Its ruling dynasty 
traced its origin to Topiltzin, the last 
Toltec king. In tin* middle of the century 
fins line of kings had to struggle 4 againsl 
an unexpected attack trom the ('hichunei 
power, and to make way lor a dynasty 
from that race, whit li paid a nominal 
allegiance to tin* lords ol Tenayocan. 

Atzeaputzaleo, ('oatliehan, and Xalfo- 
can are named as being other kingdoms 
under the protection of the one we have 
mentioned ; all these places are to be lound 
in tin* immediate neighbourhood of the 
central lakes. Moreover, the state's of 
Tlazatlan. Zacallan, and Tenanliter an* 
also named as being countries which wen* 
subject to the authority of flic t'hiehimec 
dynasty, so that this ('hichimcc powci 
scenic to have extended nearly over flic 
whole valley of Mexico. All these print i- 
jjahties had made long,strides m civilisa¬ 
tion, an advan. c generally attribut(*d by 
the chroniclers to ’Pollet' liitluences. The 
invasion of fresh N.diua races 


Nahua Races 
Living in 
Savagery 


still living m unreclaimed 
savagery threatened Uin 
civilisation with unmistakable 
dangers towards tin* end of tin* century. 
The Terpaners and ('haka obviously 
were* s])rung from Oiicomo/toc “ the 
seven caves”; tin* consciousness ot 
their rela 1 ionshi[) with the Nahua races 
already settled in the valley ot Mexico 
had never been lost, and consequently 
'Pollan also appears as one of the 


resting-places of their migration. 

Then they apj>ear in Anahuae proper, 
at (‘hapullepee, hut in spile of their 
numbers th(*y do not seem to liavi* 
pressed the ( hirhiincrs either very long 
or very hardly. A short time later they 
formed a political community completely 
organised in the most southerly portion of 
the lake district, and here the t. halea 
states attained an importance in the next 
century before, which the fame of the 
Chichimecs and of Acolhua began to pale. 

At that time also the youngest of the 
Nahua races—the Aztecs -bad appeared 
in the lake district ; their own traditions 
relate that they had been the last to leave, 
the “ seven eaves,” and that their migra¬ 
tions had lasted longer and their wander¬ 
ings been more extensive than those of the 
other races related to them. At that time 
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they were entirely under the government 
ot their priests, who carried the intake ol 
tlu'ir national god, Huit/ilopoelitli. upon a 
it ter helore them, and issued their orders 
as commands from heaven. The rata; 
cannot have been numerous when it lirst 
obtained permission lrom the Chichimec 
lords to make a settlement in Chapultepcc, 
but the addition ol numerous related tribes 
and the acquisition of friendly contingents 
lrom neighbouring towns increased their 
importance every year, and their warlike 
prowess began to make them famous - 
even notorious—in tin* unending wars ol 
the different dynasties, in which thev 
plaved a considerable part as allies of one 
or t he ot her party. 

Up to this point thev had remained true 
to their institutions; in spite ot all the 
chances of war, and the changes which it 
brought, tlu* priests ol Huitzilopuchtli 
. unturned to hold the power. It was then 
that this god began to undergo a meta¬ 
morphosis trom the character of sun-god 
to that ol wai-god. Hut even the Aztecs 
could not resist flic lnlluence exercised 
upon them by the Exigencies ot their 
A t , position and the example ol 

FikTsecular T-UVS : an |'. 

M , spite ot the vigorous ohjec- 
lions o| the priesthood thev 
chose their hrst secular monarch, Huitzih- 
huit 1, about tin* yeai 1^50. lake the 
princes ol tin; neighbouring states he had a 
king’s title and exercised a king’s power 
within his own rare, but he was not suc¬ 
cessful in founding an A/.tec dynasty. 

He had entered into an alliance with the 
Caciqueoi Zuinpancoagainst theTecpanecs 
ol Xaltoran. had started upon a campaign, 
hut had only succeeded in exciting the 
opposition ol the other Tecpanec piinccs 
to Ins Aztecs. As he elerlined to pay 
tribute' to the Terpanecatl Teeulitli, the* 
ruling monarch ot the race whe> residi'd in 
Atzeaputzalco, he was attacke'd on every 
side* by the' subjec ts ami the allies ol tlu* 

I ee’paners, and after numerenis losses anel 
'• vain atteni])t to summon te> his aid the 
( hichimcc king of Tezcueo, he was obliged 
to abdicate*. The prie*stly caste again 
obtained the power and succeeded in 
making peace* with their ne'igh beams, 
t hough at the sacrifice of that indeponelence 
which Huitzilihuitl had ele’fende'd. 

The ruling powers of Anahuae had 
meanwhile become more or less we*akcneel ; 
the Chichimec ruJe*r, Tlotzin Pochotl, anel 
his successor, Ouinantzin. die! not succeed 


in keeping their territory intact. Their 
inclinations were* rather towards arts of 
peace* than fe*ats of war. They had turned 
their attendiem elue'fly toward the decora- 
f ion of their capitals, and had ne'glected 
to })rotect the.ir boundaries. so that the 
rt'ins of power fell from their hands. The 
ties which hound the subject kings of 
_ Atzeaputzalco, Xaltocan, anel 

r ° y * . other states, to the central 

~ government grew looser anel 

looser. Owing to the eircum- 
stances under which the* Aztecs ap]tear 
among the*se state's, scarcely any trace's 
are* 1 e*t 1 of a elefensive alliance* between the* 
Tecpanec state's and the kingdom of the* 
Chichimecs. Tlu* direction which the*ir 
eleve'lopinent toe>k was largely influenceel 
by the* change of settlement from Tenayo- 
ean to IVzcuco under Ouinantzin. 

Tezeuco, under tlu* preceding govern¬ 
ment, had become a dangerous rival e>l tlu* 
old capital, while* tlie' Chichimec princes 
were ele'votmg then at tent ion to the decora - 
tion and adornment of their palace's and 
gardens. 'The governnu*nt of the impor¬ 
tant province of Tezcueo tell into the' 
hanels of the presumptive successor of 
the emperor. Chiclnmcratl Tecuhtli. As 
gove*rnor, Ouinantzin liael already held a 
royal court in Tezcueo ; while still in 
Te*naye)can he liael established his position 
as emperor, and had then entrusted the' 
goveTiinu'nt ot his pre*sent ca])ital to 
another’s hands and gone back to his 
chosen Tezcueo. In consequence of this 
change ot capital from the western 1e> the* 
eastern side of the lake the wholufChichi- 
nue kingdom naturally enougl# gravi- 
tateel in that direction. I 

At that time the boundaries of the 
Chichimec kingdom stretched far away over 
the valley to the east. Tlazcala. lluexot- 
zinco, and other states u])on theNeastern 
tableland, were then governed by princes 
of Chichimec race. Hut as the kingdom 
gained ground in the east it became en- 
. 4 „ . feebled on the west and 

r°fk rk*\* abandoned the field to the 

of the Chichimec 

v . . I eciianec states. I he 

mg ° m change of residence to 

IVzcuco did not entirely commend itself to 
all the Chichimecs,and as Ouinantzin could 
not rely on the fidelity of his satraps a great 
confederacy was soon formed against him, 
which was secretly fostered by the Tec- 
paneesand tended to the separation of the 
whole of the western portion of the king¬ 
dom of Tezcueo. Once again a Chichimec 
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stale was formed about the ancient 
capital Tenayocan, in which a relation of 
Quinantzin usurped the title of Chiclii- 
mec.atl Tecuhtli. The emperor himself 
seemed little disturbed at this occurrence. 
He made sure of his power in the east; on 
the west ho allowed things to take their 
course, as lit' was not strong enough to con- 
r> .. . . trolthem. '1'he rival state was, 
Power mCC ll(,wt ‘ V(T ’ (,f ,1() ]on £ duration ; 
Established w '^^ n ;l s ^ 01 *l time the opposi- 
tion king was attacked by the 
Tecpanecs, who had succeeded in bringing 
tlu 1 Aztecs to their help. After the tall 
of Tenayocan tin* Chichimec power was 
firmly established in the western districts. 

This stale of affairs verv soon alter 
received the sanction of an international 
confederacy which was formed between 
the 'Fee pa nee king of At zcaputzaleo, as 
emperor of all the Tecpanec states, and 
(diiiiiiintzin. To Ouinantzin the Tecpanec 
king yielded the predominant position of 
Chichimecatl Tecuht li, hut by thuseleverly 
renouncing the appearance of power he 
gained a signal advantage in reality, lor 
(juinant/in in return admitted ail his 
claims to the ancient territory of the 
('lnrliimers and continued him in their 
undisputed possession. 

These battles had so entirely broken up 
and conlouiided (‘very element in the 
\ahuaflae nationality that the new king¬ 
doms were tonnded on a territorial far 
more than on a national basis. Tims we 
find Tezcuco the capital of districts that had 
bet n ii lim'd bv the different Xalrna races. 
'Feepanics. A/.tecs, ('olhua contributed at 
least as'* much to their population as dal 
the (diHiimecs and Ihe eastern rates. 

The /’/.tecs were in the worst position ; 
their hl.l>it of offering their service* in 
war to Hie highest bidder, the wild ferocity 
with Vj'iich they carried on their warfare, 
which had been the chief factor in forming 
their religion with its infamous sacrifices 
of human blood, made them the objects 
of universal hostility. The 
wars which ravaged the country 
on the north ot the lake district 
at the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century 
brought destruction upon their capital 
Chapultepec ; and the Aztec race, like 
many another, was broken up and dis¬ 
persed. Scattered companies of them 
entered again into the services of the 
neighbouring states as mercenaries, with 
the intention of gaining permission to 
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form fresh settlements as a reward for 
their prowess in war. Hut only two races 
—the Mexica and the Tlatcluloa- kept 
their lineage sufficiently pure in the 
following ages to have a clear remembrance, 
of their origin, until their turn for rule 
also came in the course of time. They 
had, however, much ground for thankful¬ 
ness to the prince of ('olhuacan, who had 
offered a re luge for their wanderings in 
Tizaapan or in Iztacalco. 

The Tecpanees had gained the chief 
advantage* from the troubles of these 
times. The western portion ol the lake ol 
Zuinpango from the north, as far as Chaleo 
on the south, had become their almost 
undisputed territory. The eastern portion 
belonged similarly to Ihe kings ol Tezcuco. 
Hut the weak point ot all these American 
states their inability to organise a 
government over a large extent ot country 
— became apparent hcie also. At/eaput- 
zalco, as the early centre of the whole 
Tecpanec kingdom, for some time retained 
considerable importance, and tor a number 
of year* its kings bore the title ol Tecpane- 
eatl Tecuhtli. Hut imperceptibly the 
centre ot gravity ol the polit¬ 
ical world shitted more and 


Centres of 
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Government 


more towaid the south. While 
the ancient ( iilhiiacan again 
nourished next to At/caputzuleo am: 
Tenayoran. and quickly surpassed them 
both in importance, ( halco. Triiy'nco. 
and Amcquemcean rose in the south as 
lresh centres ol Tecpanec government. 

('ireunistaiiees threw the leadership 
into their hands when, about a cen¬ 
tury later, a common enemy of all the 


states of the lake district appeared in the 
Mexica people. At the time ot ti eir 
greatest development the Tecpanec states 
are said to have been no lewer than 
twenty-live in number ; many ot these 
were closely hound together l>y ties ol 
relationship. A feeling of close connection 
was certainly alive among them all, and 
this sentiment became the more vigorous 
when tin; very existence of the race was 
threatened. Hut, in the meantime, indi¬ 
vidual Tecpanec kings had been fighting 
as furiously among themselves as the 
princes of the ( hichimec race under 
similar circumstances had fought and were 
continuing to fight with all other kings. 

In the lirst half of his reign, yuinantzin, 
the ('hichimec cnvperor, was apparently 
indifferent to the loss of the western pro¬ 
vince of his kingdom ; but he had not 
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finally renounced his claims upon it. For 
the time being he had concentrated all 
his powers on strengthening the newly 
formed kingdom on the eastern tableland. 
When signs of insurrection became visible 
even there, he met them with an unusual 
display of energy, and was generally able 
to restore order. When this was done he 
again turned his attention to the province 
he had lost. His lirst attack was upon 
the prince of Xaltocan, whose kingdom, 
owing to its inaccessible situation, had 
never been made tributary to the Tec- 
panecs. The well-organised t on es of the 
united kingdom of Tezcuco easily over¬ 
came all attempts at resistance on the 
part of the Xaltocans. 

After this victory the Tecpanec emperor 
did not think it expedient to allow the 
possession of this loosely connected pro¬ 
vince to he contingent upon the uncertain 
: esultsof a war. With a view to strengthen¬ 
ing this connection he offered peace and 
alliance to the Chichimecs. and declared 
himself ready to recognise their claims to the 
dominion of the whole lake 1 district,and to 
acknowledge their overtordship, which was 

in his case to he merely for- 
r , ca ° . c mal. Ouinantzin was satisfied 
Gre*t King ^ ^ ^ allowed 

Qumantzm . 

tile lecpanecs the possibility 
of pursuing their peaceful and statesman¬ 
like projects while he exercised at least a 


nominal suzerainty over a district which 
was far wider than any that his fore¬ 
fathers had possessed. When he died, in 
the year 1^05, no less than seventy subject 
kings were present at the magnificent 
ceremonies which attended his burial in 
Tezcuco : no less than seventy kings paid 
homage to Techotl, the youngest son of the 
deceased monarch, whom he had nomi¬ 
nated as his successor, for the elder 
brothers had lost all claims to the throne 
by participation in an attempt at revolt. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
government of Techotl is that he first in 
Central America attempted to introduce 
a general change in the organisation of 
the states, which had hitherto been of a 
loose and wholly unstable character. 
Hitherto every subject king had reigned 
in his own province as free and unfettered 
as the Chichimecatl Tecuhtli himself had 
in his government of the central portion of 
the kingdom; so long as he paid the 
moderate tribute and in time of war offered 
no opposition to the passage of an army 
through his dominions, he might be sure 


H 


that no heavier burdens would be laid 
upon him by his feudal lord. Ouinantzin’s 
reign had repeatedly displayed the serious 
dangers to the continuance of a united 
kingdom which were involved in such a 
state 1 of affairs. The old king himself 
had, by sternly suppressing any attempt 
at insubordination, done much to increase 

. 4i , the security of the political 
Techotl s , r 1 ,1 1 j • n 

unity. lechotl energetically 


System of 


^ „ * followed out these views. 
Government nmlriv(l(1 U) ^ther mosl of the 

vassal kings together in Tezcuco, and to 
keep them in his immediate neighbourhood, 
under the honourable pretext of forming a 
council of state ; their representatives, 
who ruled in their places, owed even 
greater allegiance to their feudal master. 


He 


Moreover, a new division of the country 
was arranged, the old racial boundaries 
were definitely abolished, the number of 
districts tor the purposes of government 
was increased almost threefold, and 
thereby the danger that local insurrections 
might spread lar and wide was largely 
diminished. Finally. Techotl, by means of 
a number of ordinances that were binding 
throughout his realm, kindled a spirit of 
unity among his people. 

All these arrangements could only have 
been valid for his dominions on the east 
of the lakes ; the west, which was almost 
as closely united, though perhaps not so 
strictly organised, under the Tecpanec 
king Tezozomoe, was almost bcyonll the 
reach of any kind of aggression. Thu state 
of nominal vassalage which OuiiAntzin 
had established remained undiJurbed 
under the rule of Techotl ; but lifter an 
energetic and ambitious m on arc if in the 
person of Tezozomoe, had ascenlled the 
Tecpanec throne the danger of I rivalry 
between the Chichimec kingdoii, now 
known as Acolhuaean, and the TVpanec 
kingdom became gradually more threaten¬ 
ing. It was under the son and successor 
of Techotl, the king Ixtlilxochill, that the 
storm broke. The satraps 

eY L ,ng whose powers had been limited 
on Tecpanec { TvchotVs ro f orillS) and who 
Throne . • , c , • 

entertained lor him an ani¬ 
mosity not difficult to comprehend, made 
all kinds of excuses to avoid taking part 
in his funeral ceremonies. 

Their passive resistance was of little 
danger ; more important was the attitude 
of the Tecpanccatl Tecuhtli. Tezozomoe 
openly declined to recognise the suzerainty 
oi the young Chichimec prince, and was 
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unmistakably striving to throw off a yoke 
that hail been sensibly relaxed. With the 
careless patience, which for generati ms 
was a striking characteristic of the 
Chichimec rulers, Ixtlilxochitl bore with 
the equivocal behaviour of his most 
powerful vassal. On the other hand, 
however, hi* appeared to be firmly deter¬ 
mined to sid tic' his dubious 
Intrigues rchlti()J)S with lho 'JVcpanec 

the*Kin * n ^ 1C s l ) “’* t lather’s 

reforms. Tezozomoc met this 
straight lorward j>olicy with craft and 
dissimulation oi every kind. As soon as 
Ixtlilxochitl threatened to eniorce his 
demands, Tezozomoc declared himsell 
ready to fulfil all claims. 

Hut as soon as lit 1 had appeased him 
by a show of submission lie declined to 
fulfil the responsibilities lie bad accepted, 
under pretexts oi the most trivial kind. 
It was a mistake fraught with important 
consequences that Ixtlilxochitl permitted 
these intrigues to continue year by year. 
He shook tin 1 confidence ol Ins own trie nils 
and allies, and gave his opponent time., 
not only to make proper preparations in 
every direction for a decisive conflict, but 
ilso to make allies of some ol those vassals 
whose fidelity was weakening. 

According to tradition, Te/ozornoc. in 
three successive years, had sent a heavy 
tribuli* oi raw cotton to Tezcuco. and bad 
first requested, then required, and filially 
comni-Hided that this tribute should be 
redeliyeied at Atzcajmtzalco ready woven 
into .tuff. Twee were his commands 
lulfilhVl ; but the third time an embassy 
was ry turned to the elfect that the 
ChichiiLec ruler had received the tribute 
with til inks, and would use it to arm his 
warrioift, who were determined to punish 
their itfsobedicnt vassals. 

Evejj then Ixtlilxochitl proceeded to wait 
tor thif-attack of the Tecpanecs. Te/ozornoc 
sent his army twice across the lake into 
_ the district oi Tezcuco, but 

Defeated 0 * 1 wi ‘‘ e a heavy deficit at 

in Battle ^ 1( ‘ l Kin( l s °i adversaries whose 
numbers continually increased. 
In spite of all this he unconditionally re¬ 
jected all t heoffersof the Tezcucan emperor 
to make peace on condition ol recognising 
his superiority, and now oj only advanced 
the claim that the title of Chichimeeatl 
Tecuhtii belonged to him, in the first 
place, as being the direct successor of the 
founder of the Chichimec empire, the king 


Xolotl. In spite of this lie would un¬ 
doubtedly have been defeated if Ixtlilxo¬ 
chitl could have made up his mind to 
follow u]) with vigour the advantages he 
had won. Repeated victories brought to 
his side many of the little kings who had 
hitherto remained neutral ; and many of 
the allies of Te/ozornoc were beginning to 
weaken in their fidelity. 

Thus when Ixtlilxochitl made his attack, 
he could easily collect a considerable army; 
and in the province ol Tcpotzotkm he won 
a brilliant victory against a hostile army 
of 200,000 men. It is difficult fo under¬ 
stand how Ixtlilxochitl allowed himself to 
be again befooled by the cunning Tezozo- 
moc. After a four months’ siege the capital 
of Alzc.aputzalco was incapable of offering 
further resistance. Tezozomoc agreed to 
an unconditional surrender and begged 
tor pardon, appealing to the sentiment of 
kinship. Although lie had been so many 
times deceived, Ixtlilxochitl was once 
again satisfied with mere promises. With¬ 
out completing the work ol conquest he 
withdrew his victorious army from the 
walls of his enemy’s capital. This was a 

_ . signal for a general collapse. 

Conquer,„ S (l| |)()o(v n .. 

Chichimec 1 , . . 

F ward m some hum or other 

mperor j uu | | >rnu ^j lt certain waverers 
to his side to fight against the dreaded 
Tecpanecs; blit they had no idea of 
exposing themselves to the revenge 
ol Te/ozomoc, who had been let! m 
possession of his princely power, with¬ 
out them-elves gaining any corre-pond¬ 
ing advantage. 

An ominous stillness greeted the Chi¬ 
chimec emperor when he returned to his 
capital. Reports soon begun io conn in 
that Tezozomoc was making In sh prepa. a- 
tions ; and when be at last invited the 
king and his son, Xezahualcoyotl, t< come 
to Chiuhnaiihtlan to receive his oath of 
allegiance, the king no longer dared to trust 
himself in the' traitor’s hands. Hut his 
prudence came too late. When Tezozomoc 
perceived that his cunning plan had been 
laid bare, he hastened to Tezcuco by 
forced marches. While defending his 
capital, Ixtlilxochitl was captured and 
expiated the many mistakes of his life 
with his death. His son and heir, Ncza- 
hualcoyotl, only with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty escaped the sentence of death 
which Tezozomoc, the newly crowned 
Chichimeeatl Tecuhtii, passed upon him. 




THE RISE OF THE AZTECS 

AND THE FORTUNES OF THE MEXICAN KINGDOMS 


T il]' lull <>1 the (hichimec kingdom oj 
Acolhuacan took place in the year jqip. 
We must, however, go hack tor a century 
(o pick up the threads required ioi the 
understanding ol its further development. 
We have seen that the Mexica had been de¬ 
prived of their refuge, Chapultepec. which 
thev gained upon the (diange of t lit 1 ( liicl 11- 
mec capital <0 Tezcuco, and that it was wit h 
difficulty that they obtained from the Tot - 
] ,mec ruler permission to settle elsewhere. 

The priests may have explained their 
mislortunes as due to the wrath of the 
gods at the deposition ol the theocracy 
and the choice of a king; at any rate, 
they did not succeccf in regaining the 
favour ot heaven for their people, 
though for a considerable time they 
had been in undisputed possession of 
power. While the Mexica wine feared 
among all their neighbours for their 
plundering raids, they were constantly 
w . sought toi as allies in tune 
. p ot war. I >nt in times ol peace 

lidwlr ,h v 1 < ; 1,ii ' 1 iinsR,, v 1 i,f ' |,l ‘ ,r 

neighbours was to keep these 
restless strangers as far oft as possible. 
I'liev probably then paid tin' Terpanre 
prince^ an unusually heavy tribute, 
and submitted to a certain measure of 
degradation, for their presence was barely 
tolerated, and they were* sent about from 
one settlement to another. 

Thereupon Tenocli, a priestly guide of 
the Mexica, once again exhorted them 
to migrate in the name of the god Hmtzilo- 
pnchtli, and led the scanty remnants of 
h»s people forth from their flourishing 
towns into the marshy coast-land on the 
west of the lake of Tezcuco. There, being 
warned by an omen irom heaven, he 
probably founded that town which in 
the course of time became the capital of 
the Aztec kingdom, Mexieo-Tenochtitlan. 
Almost at the same time the related 
Tlatelulca withdrew from the tyrannical 
oppression of tin* Tecpanecs, and founded 
a second settlement in their immediate 


iieighbomhood, Tlatelulco. which later on 
became a keen rival ot Tciiochtitlan. but 
was at last outstripped by and incor¬ 
porated into the rival town. This migra¬ 
tion to Tenochtitlan, which is placed in 
the year 3425, had not gained indepen¬ 
dence for the Mexicans. There, too, they 
ioiind themselves within the dominion of a 
Teepanee king, were obliged to 
e z ccs obtain his permission to settle. 


Strengthened 
by Fugitives 


and continued to owe 


* tribute. Asthevhadlixedtlieir 

capital at a distance and s<’ttled in an 
uncultivated district considered almost un¬ 
inhabitable. they did. however, by degrees, 
tree themselves from bis ('rushing tyranny. 

In spite ol its unlavourable situation the 
sister town developed with unexpected 
rapidity. The Mexicans were not the 
only people who were trying to escape irom 
the dominion which had so long oppressed 
them. The reforms of the Tezcucan 
kings were felt to be as unsatisfactory as 
the tyranny of the Tecpanecs. anJ from 
both kingdoms numerous lujptivcs 
streamed into the barren wildennAs and 
were readily re< eived by tin' Adfccs of 
Tenochtitlan and Tlatelulco, eag(I* to in¬ 
crease their strength. Thus the:T towns 
entirely lost their national character, and 
their population was composed of elements 
more and more 1 diverse. The new' Irrivaks, 
while* they gladly fell in with the civilisa¬ 
tion and the customs ol the aneifnt in¬ 
habitants, exerted a refining influence upon 
the harshness of the A/tee customs, began 
„ . to amalgamate (lie latter with 

cinmg their own institutions, and 

Influences on ,1,1- in , 

. . contributed in no small degree 

me Aztecs <() S()itr|1 t }l(l (k , (ip hatred with 

which the worshippers of Huitzilopochtli 
w'ere regarded by all their neighbours. 
From the outset Tlatelulco far out¬ 

stripped the neighhouring Tenochtitlan. 

Ii was to Tlatelulco that the emigrants 
from the country of the* Tecpanecs turned 
by preference, and w r e can easily under¬ 
stand that the relations of the ruling prince 
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gained concessions more easily than out- permanently to priestly government, 
siders. Tlius it was a special mark of Several members of the old royal family 
favour that the king of Atzcaputzalco had come to Mexico among the fugitives, 
agreed to set up a member of his family as A compromise between the old inhabi- 
a feudal prince in Tlatelulco when the tants amt the new colonists linally led to 
town was strong enough to demand a king the choice of a king in the town ol Tenoch, 
of its own. On the other hand, numerous and the colonist element was sufficiently 
emigrants from Oulhua turned their steps strong to bring about the election of 
toward Tenochtitlan. Tin* ancient Cul- M . Acamapichtli, the ‘son of the 
huacan capital had long ago obtained Vassal ^i n g w ^° ^ K)1C llaino °f 

an almost independent position under the a . a * sa Culhuacan. After the fall of his 
suzerainty of the Tecpanees, and had Ing ° m father’s dynasty he had fled to 
repeatedly played an important part in Tezcuco, and had there married a princess 
the political history of the whole kingdom, of Chichimec race, Ilancueitl. The con- 
Jnternal dissensions had broken out at nection of these dynasties has an extra¬ 
last somewhere about the time when the ordinarily strong influence upon all the 
Mexicans had lounded their new capital, later history of the Aztec kingdom of 
Numerous peoples of the Culhua, who had Tenochtitlan, and we have here the 
been driven from their homes by that primary explanation of many facts that 
revolution, made (heir way to Tenoch- would be wholly unintelligible i! we wore 
titlan, where within a short time their to consider the town and the kingdom 
nationality was more strongly represented only from the Aztec point of view, 
than was that of the Aztecs. The newly Mexico now remained, in spite of its 
founded state owed to these circumstances friendly relations with Tezcuco. a Tec- 
its first important revolution. Mexico had panec vassal kingdom. Acamapichtli was 
been founded under the guidance of the obliged to obtain t t he confirmation of his 
priests; the name of Tenochtitlan (the election in Atzcaputzalco; it was in the 
town of Tenoch) was derived from the service of Tezozomoc that the young king 
priestly guide, who had led the people of Mexico made his early expeditions, 
thither. But the traditions ol centuries which were so successful that lit' soon 
had made the Culhua accustomed to a mon- became highly respected among the vassal 
archv; and though in religious matters kings. The first campaign tlwit he under 
they yielded to the custom of the country, took in the Tccpanec service was in ;> 
in teiYooral affairs thev declined to submit southerlv direction against the Chalca. 



AZTEC BRIDGE OF PETRIFIED WOOD ACROSS THE TEMASOPE RIVER IN MEXICO 
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A PRESEN*r-DAY RAILWAY THROUGH A PREHISTORIC CUTTING 
This illustration depicts a striking section of the Mexican Nochistlan railway, which, according to a recent report, 
rejoices in ebony sleepers, and ballast of silver ore drawn from prehistoric and disused mines beside the track, 
these ancient mines being of Aztec origin, as is also the remarkable liand-hewn cutting shown in the picture. 


These people, although related to the 
Tecpanecs. had founded a kingdom on tin* 
southern short* ol the Lake Tezcuco, and 
on tlit* lake which they called the Lake ol 
Chaleo. This state had grown so large 
that it had split up into numerous vassal 
stall's. The Mexican chronicles of these 
wars describe them as the exploits of the 
Mexican kings only, but, until the fall of 
the Tecpanec kingdom, the kings of 
Mexico acted only as allies in these wars. 

Acamapichtli died in tlit* year 1405, 
without having led any commands as to 
the succession; this fact probably marks 
the ascendancy of the priestly caste, 
which was once again making despairing 
efforts to restore the theocracy. But 
tk f 1 f ()ri ’is n elements, accustomed to 
Races ^ * a dynasty ol monarchs, had 
at War treacly become too strong; 

though the priestly caste suc¬ 
ceeded in making a succession dependent 
upon a new elect ion, they could not prevent 
the choice from falling upon the son 
of Acamapichtli, Hiiitzililiuitl. We are 
particularly told of him, too, that he was 
obliged to obtain a confirmation of his 
election from the Tecpanec ruler. As 
subject to Tezozomoc he took part, in the 
following year, in the war which led to the 


overthrow ot Ixtlilxochitl and of tin* 
Chiehiniec kingdom, although this king 
was closely connected with him bv his 
marriage with Ins sister. Even allowing 
for the exaggerations of the chr<|iiclers. 
we see very plainly that the kiligs ot 
Mexico had become at that datl most 
important vassals, from the fact "liat the 
king of Tlatelulco was commandei/in-chief 
of Tezozomoc, and therefore al*/> of the 
troops of Huitzilihuitl. These lw o kings 
did not live to the end of the w:ts. The 
ruler of Tlatelulco fell in one of tile battles 
in which tin* Tezcucans were victorious ; 
Huitzilihuitl died in 1417 in Tenclhtitlan, 
the town which he had striven 131 extend 
without and to organise within. The 
result of his efforts was that his half- 
brother Chimalpopoca succeeded to the 
throne unopposed, representing his country 
upon the fall of Ixtlilxochitl. 

We must suppose that it was only by 
force of circumstances that Huitzilihuitl 
and Chimalpopoca continued to fight on the 
side of Tezozomoc, for they had far greater 
advantages to expect from the success ol 
Ixtlilxochitl, who was their friend and 
connection by marriage, than from the 
victory of their tyrannical emperor. 
They could not, however, have given the 
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Tecpanec king the smallest grounds for imining. Ho took it as an insult that lie 
suspicion. When this monarch proposed should have* to content himself with a 
to increase and organise his kingdom by second place in his lather’s kingdom, and 
uniting it with tin* Tezcucan territories, the indifference of Tejauh enabled him, 
the Mexican Chimalpopoca was regaided alter a tew months, to drive his brother 
as one of the six subject kings, together irom the throne, and to set himself up as 
with the rulers ot Chaleo, Tlatelulco, Chichimecatl Tecuhtli, the king of tin, 
Acolman, Coatlichan, and Huexotla. whole ol Analuiac. This revolution was 

Tezozomoc’s intention to make his king- j. css bloodless but not so its results, 

dom more secure both wit bin and without 1 he vassal kings had already 

was only incompletely realised. The con- in borne tin* yoke 1 of the aged 

ditions imposed upon the vassal kings were Tezozomoc, the hero of a hun- 

most oppiessive ; two-thirds ol the income dred fights. with the greatest impatience, 
irom their provinces they were obliged to and they considered it wholly intolerable 
send to tlit' king, retaining only a third for to become the vassals ol Maxtla, a young 
themselves. Consequently they felt the un- prince who, in his own government in 
just burden of this tribute iar more than Coyohuacan, had only succeeded in making 
the honour ol their promotion, and they himselt thoroughly hated bv his subjects 
expressed their dissatisfaction with no at- and the neighbouring princes, 
tempt at concealment. The newly crowned It was by an act o! violence against the 
Chichimecatl Tecuhtli was not successful legitimate ruler that he had thrust himsell 


m obtaining 1 (‘cognition ol his powir into his place. The Kings ol Mexico and 
throughout the kingdom ol Ixtlilxochitl. Tlatelulco placed themselves at the head 
The distant provinces on the north ol the dissatisfied subjects: Tejauh had 
and east, however, gladly seized the lied to Teiiocht it Ian, and so it was theie 
opportunity ol refusing all payment ol arranged to surprise Maxtla ;it a festival. 
I ribule and declaring their independence ; to overthrow him, and to reinstate Tejauh. 
and so strong was the hostility ol the itut the conspiracy was bet raved, and the 
Tlazcalans against Tezo/omoe that tlicv vietim of it was not Maxtla. but Tejauh 
received the exiled heir ol Teznieo, the Max la did not know with which ol lie 


]»r i n e e Xezahualeoyot!. 
and off (‘red him a refuge 
in their mountains until 
11 ion o 1 
g Chimal- 
sliCCessIlll 
ie repeal 
■ of death 
n passed 
:omoc was 
dm years 
tht‘ whole 
t his rule; 
fruits of 
lit more 
years before Ins death, 
and named his son Tejauh 
as his successor. Hut bv 
this act he sowed the seed-, 
of dissension m both his 
family and his kingdom. 
Among all the sons of 
Tezozomoc, Maxtla. who 
had been appointed re¬ 
gent of Coyohuacan, was 


t h e i.n t e r v (' l 
the Mtlkican km 
jxipoJci was 
in obtaining tl 
of theWnti'iio. 
that hid Ik *ei 
upon hiit. Tczoz 
already alvancn 
when lufunited 
of Anahljac unde 
lie enpjred the 
victory# for eig 



A CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLE OF AZTEC CARVING 
This colossal head carved in stone is part of an Aztec ruin discovered at Itzamal, 
in Yucatan, and illustrates the high quality of the artistic work of this very early 
and, in many respects, primitive race of people which inhabited Central America 
in the pre-Columbian days. The design was probably executed with blunt flint. 


unquestionably the one who was most Aztec kings he would have to deal first ; 
like his father, though he had not in- without waiting, therefore, for further 
herited his tenacity and his calmness in developments, he attacked with swift 
addition to his energy, bravery, and decision first the Mexicans and then 
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RELICS OF PRIMITIVE TIMES: AZTEC MASKS AND KNIFE m-i.-h 

These further examples of the artistic workmanship of the primitive Aztec peoples represent mosaic death masks 
a id a flint knife with ornamental handle, set with stones. The mask on the right is encrusted with turquoise mosaic. 


d'latelulco. So successful was lit* in each 
o! these campaigns that l>oth kings wen* 
overthrown and their cities and countries 
laid waste. They would, perhaps, have 
been destroyed ior all time it revolt had 


not broken out in every part ot Maxtla’s 
kingdom against his ruleoi lawlessness ami 


M&xtl&’s Rule 
of Lawlessness 
and Oppression 


oppression. The sympathies 
which a large portion of the 
eastern provinces ielt for the 
ancient royal home were 


lawful heir ol the ('hichimee kingdom 
it la* were once defeated; he therefore, 
made the most vigorous and ultimately 
successful efforts to maintain llimseil 
in the capital. Hut as long as he remained 
unsubdued the position ol Xrialiual- 
eoyotl was untenable, chieily on fccount 
ol the moral impression convev</l. The 
campaigns that had been begun with such 
brilliant success ended in a i manner 
not very far removed Irom defeat! 


greatly strengthened by Alaxtla’s aggran- The first result of this halt suejess was 
disement. As his hands were i»ntirely that a number of allies bewail tomveaken 
tied by the wars, the ('hichimee Xeza- in their fidelity, so that Xezahu^lcoyotl 


liualcoyotl considered that the time had must have begun to tear that attack of 


'■"mi 1 to make some attempt to regain his 
father’s kingdom. Tlazeala and Huexot- 
zinco willingly placed their bands of 
warriors at his disposal. 

d'he leeble opposition with which he met 
in most of the provinces of his father’s 
kingdom enabled him to reconquer a large 
part of it, but the capital, Tezcuco, 
offered an unconquerable resistance, Tezo- 
z >moc had here set up the prince of the 
old royal house as his representative. 
This prince knew' very well that lie had 
nothing to hope from the mercy of the 


Maxtla which lie would certainly have to 
withstand. In this dangerous position 
the allies whose aid he most desired— 
the Aztecs—offered their help. After 
Maxtla had retired from Mexico they 
had at once re-established the empire. 
For a moment their choice had w’avered 
between Itzcopuatl, the brother of Clurnal- 
popoca, and his nephew^ Montezuma, who, 
though young, had already 1 een crowned 
with the laurels of many victories. For¬ 
tunately, their constitution was wide 
enough for more than one vigorous man 
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to make himself useful in it. The kingdom 
still bore unmistakable traces of its 
development from an aristocracy. Apart 
from the priesthood, still most influential, 
the king had by him two high temporal 
dignitaries, the thi'/atecatl (lord of the 
armies) and the tlacochcalcatl (lord of 
the arrow). Montezuma was called to 
the first of these two posi¬ 
tions; he was able thereby to 


satisfy his ambition and also 


Confederacy 
Against the 

Tecpanecs ^ expend bis energy in act¬ 
ing with his royal uncle for the good of 
the realm. Recent events pointed with 
sufficient clearness to the direction his 
energies should take, for Maxtla uncondi¬ 
tionally refused to recognise the choice 
that had been made, and was threatening 
a new attack. Thus a common enemy 
again brought the Mexicans and the 
Chichimecs together. 

Montezuma went to Xezahualcoyotl ami 
formed a confederacy with him against 
the Tecpanecs, which confederacy was at 
once joined by the newly chosen king of 
TJatelulco. It was immediately agreed 
that they should carry the war as soon as 
possible into the enemy’s country. Ncza- 
lnialcoyotl openly announced his intention 
of re-establishing the old royal house in 
Tezeueo, thereby certainly estranging 
many friends who had hoped to gain 
their own independence if they stood 
I)V him in the hour of misfortune. But by 
entering into alliance with all the enemies 
of thelrocpaner tyrant lie was fully com- 
pensatVl tor the dangerous elements in 
liis owl situation. The campaign which 
he led iV person along with the Mexicans 
was finally decisive alter many victories 
on eiihel side. With the support ot the 
king ofJTlaeopan the allied Aztecs and 
Tezcucalis gained a complete victory 
over tl/’ Tecpanecs. 

Atzcfputzaico was captured and de¬ 
stroyed, and Maxtla fell, either in battle 
or afterwards, beneath the blows of his 
opponents. Those* who had 


thought that with the tall of the 


The Fate 


& . Tecpanee tyranny freedom had 

conic* lor Anahuac; were cruelly 
undeceived. The more prudent of the* de¬ 
pendents ol Nezahualcoyotl had remained 
neutral in the dec isive battles, and now 
they openly revolted. But the power 
of the allies increased no further ; and 
the division of political power which 
had been arranged alter the capture* 
of Atzcaputzalco, at the festivities whic h 
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took place in Teuochtitlan to celebrate 
the victory, was now immediately carried 
out. Anahuac was divided between the 
kings of Mexico and Tezcuco. Nezahual¬ 
coyotl, who had not even yet been able 
to effect an entrance into his ancient 
capital, obtained the whole of his father’s 
kingdom, which had embraced the eastern 
half of Analmac, and also the title of 
Chichimecatl Temhtli. The* historical 
importance of this title* still gave its 
recipient the right to claim the* first 
place and the* highest rank among the 
allies. The part played by the Mexi¬ 
cans bad hitherto been of too little 
importance to enable them to dispute 
about this position ; they had to thank 
their long iriciiclsliip and relationship 
with the* monurchs of Tezeueo tor the* 
fact that an important portion ot the 
booty fell to their share*. 

With the* exception ot the* district of 
Tlacopan. whic h had been exempted from 
destruction to provide* lands tor those 
who had given tluir help against Maxtla, 
the* whole kingdom ol the* Tecpanecs, in 
which the* Me xicans themselves, like* the* 
other kings, had hitherto 
been only vassals, now tell 
into their power, which at 
.t they weic* obliged, no 
doubt, to eidoive with arms. Their 
position in the* councils ol the allies 
became still more* prominent ; here they 
were* considered as having ecjual rights 
with the Tezcucniis. while* the* king ol 
Tlacopan, the* third member in this new* 
triple alliance, remained independent, but 
was obliged to recognise the* unconditional 
superiority ol the two other members. 
In the* future these conditions were to 
remain unchanged ; it was arranged 
also that all lutlire conquests should be 
divided between the* allies .so that the 
king of Tlacopan should obtain a fifth 
part of the* spoil and the rest should be* 
divided in ecjual portions between the* 
rulers of Tezeueo and Tenoehtitlan. Such 
were the contents of the treaty between 
flit* leading nations of Anahuac. 

These political relations continued to 
the time of the Spanish invasion ; the 
confederation that would eventually have 
broken up remained undisturbed until 
the* time* of the conquest. The three 
allied kings carried on a number of wars, 
especially against their immediate neigh¬ 
bours on the south ; no doubt the booty 
was then divided in accordance with the 


Conquered 
Kingdom of 
the Tecpanecs 
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provisions of their compact. The Mexi¬ 
cans seem, however, to have gained greater 
accessions of territory even in these cases 
of common conquest. But each of the 
allied kings undertook isolated wars of 
conquest against adjoining territories. 
Consequently, the division of tin* kingdom 
into eastern and western territories is not 
strictly adhered to ; we meet with the 
Tezcucans on the west and on the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, and similarly we find 
the Aztecs on the east as far as the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The most important change which the 
lapse of time drought about within the 
confederacy consisted in the fact that the 


kings of Tenocht it Ian began more and 
more to take a leading part. Though 
keeping strictly to the legal conditions of 
the confederation, the kings of Tezcuco 
allowed themselves to be pushed into the 
background by the kings ol Tenocht it lan ; 
the reason lay solely m a national pecu¬ 
liarity of both peoples and their leaders. 

I'lie kings ol Tezcuco had always been 
more renowned for tlw care they expended 
upon the internal well-being of their 


A Famous 
King of 
Tezcuco 


kingdom than for their warlike 
expeditions. This reputation 
was supported by both of the 
kings who held the throne at 


the time of the con halt ration, XYzahual- 


coyotl and his son Xe/ahualpilli. It 
was not that they were lacking in warlike 
vigour ; when it was a question of main¬ 
taining their authority or preserving the 
integrity ol their kingdom, they were fully 
equal to the task ; but they never under¬ 
took wars of conquest. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances was war an end in itself to 


the kings ot t'olhuacan ; it was invariably 
the means to bight r ends. 

During the first ten years XYzahual¬ 
covotl concentrated his attention upon the 
reorganisation of his kingdom, which 
had been greatly shattered by revolutions 
lollowing upon the death of Ixtlilxochitl. 
He kept in view that feudal system which 
iiis father, and his grandfather, Techotl, 
had introduced ; and this in spite of the 
sad experience which both he and his 
predecessors had had of it. Similarly he 
followed the steps of his ancestors with 
regard to the organisation of a judicial 
system ; his decrees were long respected 
by the Spaniards as being particularly 
valuable. Above all, he resembled the 


earlier kings in his love for the line arts ; 
temples and palaces, gardens and baths. 


streets and bridges, arose under his care, 
both in the capital and in the jirovinc.es. 
Wherever in the whole valley of Mexico 
more important artistic buildings were 
taken in hand, the finished art of XYza- 
hualcoyotl and his architects became the 
guiding principle of their construction. He 
showed his thankfulness to the Mexicans 
for the support which they 
°* gs _ had given him in the hour of 
Kin e ° e n( * n ‘ssity by his erection of the 
‘ mg aqueduct which brought spring 

water in pipes ot clay enclosed in stone 
from Chapultepcc to the capital of the 
Aztecs situated among the mardies ; and 
when, in the year 1445, continuous rains 
had made the Jake rise to a threatening 
height, and had almost Hooded the whole 
of Tcnochtitlan, he it was who built a 
wide mole of a semicircular form, and kept 
the low-lying water round the town from 
uniting with the lake which was threaten¬ 
ing danger. 

XYzahualcovotl also devoted uninter¬ 
rupted attention to intellectual progress. 
He was himself one ol the foremost poets 
that the ancient American civilisation 
produced ; his melancholy songs passed 
from mouth to mouth long after his race 
and his kingdom had disappeared from 
the face of the earth. The maturity of 
his intellect is to be seen in the traditions 
that we have ol Ins religious ideas. His 
predecessors had been accustomed to 
exercise a wide tolerance to will'd the 
religious conceptions of their Jvarious 
subjects, which often differed materially 
from one another. But in thi* matter 
XYzahualcovotl iar surpassed •die fame 
of his ancestors. 

In tin 1 very capital of his ^kingdom, 
in the city ot Tezcuco, he allowed tem¬ 
ples to be erected to the mostidifferent 
divinities, even a temple to kluitzilo- 
pochtli. although he was a^ averse 
to the blood-stained worship of this 
divinity as were his forefathers. Being 
thus convincid of the in- 
The C c nt r e of ;u , ( ov ani j incomplete- 
Intellect! L.fe ^ ()f , he vvorshi])S of his 

»nd Progress arrm ,j at the 

conception of the one God who created 
and sustains the world. Perhaps it would 
be a bold comparison to call the Tezcuco 
of XYzahualcovotl the Athens of Central 
America; but in his time Tezcuco 
certainly was the one great centre of 
all the intellectual life, progress, and 
learning to be found in these kingdoms. 
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AND THE POWERFUL EMPIRE OF MONTEZUMA 


A LTHOl '(iH Xezahualcoyotl hud a large and at 1 lit: time of the revolution they had 
number of sons by different women, it again recovered their independence, a? 
was only in the year 14b; that he entered had many other portions of the Tecpanec 
upon lawlul wedlock with the princess kingdom. Even now the people ol Clialca 
A/caxochitl of Tlaeopan. There was one offered an invincible resistance to tin* 
son of their union, Nezahualpilli, who Mexicans alone. But their provocations 
was eight years old at the death of his . had also driven Nezalmal- 

latlier, which took place in 1472. o The^ ng * coyotl into theranksol their 

Brought uj) under the care of the king Battlefield enemies; and the numerous 
Axavacatl, in Mexico, he remained the Chalea states were unable to 

true son oi his great lather in his intcl- offer any pmlongedresistance to the united 
ii'ctiml capacities. He was not allowed armies of the thiec allied kingdoms. For 
to take the same important position in nearly twenty years- 1440-1405— three 
the triple alliance as his lather had held, successive kings of Mexico took the field 
who was older than his Aztec confederates, yearly against the Chalea vitli varied 
and whose age and Aitellectual endow- success, until they succeeded in reducing 
meuts had been a c heck on the encroach- their last fortress, the town of Chaleo, 
men! oi the 1 neighbouring kingdom. His From 14(15 the Chalea were reckoned 
son was obliged to take the second place among the states tributary to Tenochtit lan. 
within the confederacy ; for now not only In the year 1440. Itzcohuatl, who had 
might and splendour, hut also the pie- helped to found the conloderacy of 1441. 
ponderanre oi age and experience were died, and his nephew Montezuma (more 
. on the side of the Mexicans, correctly “ Mocteuzorya ”) Ilhuicamina, 
Hel<| CanS development of the king- succeeded him on the throne : th k was 

inVear ( ®' ,m Tenochtitlan was the king who did most to extend thejAztec 

1 r different in many essential dominions. The war against (/nalco, 
details. Its equality with Tezcuco 111 which was brought to a successfulli’iiil in 
the confederation ol 1451 had not been the last years of his reign, claimed most 
entirely deserved ; immediately Indore the of his attention, hut at the same .lime he 
gat is of the 1 capital lay the sister state extended the boundaries of his 1 ingdom 
Tlatoluleo. governed by its own inde- in other directions also. More* .ver, he 
pendent monarch. And although tin* made most important improven guts in 
Mexicans were more feared for their the internal organisation of the stile, 
prowess in arms than respected over a wide Even under the government omltzco- 
distriet, they yet had first to subdue that huatl his high position enabled him to exer- 
kingdom before they could lay claim to cise great influence, for he had been at the 
^uzeiaintv over the Western Anahuac. same time commander-in-chitf of the army 

A famous line of royal heioes, the sons and high-priest ot Huitzilopochtli. Nor 
and nephews of HuitziliJmitl, had devoted , was it for nothing that lie 

themselves successfully to this task. At h £l( l ^ e( n the intimate 

first their expeditions were directed chiefly hi^Kin dom ^ Nezihualcoyotl. 

toward the south ; after Xochimilco and 15 m m The capital owed to him the 
Cuitlahua had been incorporated, the end- most important of those buildingswhieh ex¬ 
loss wars against thestatesol Chalea began, cited the astonishment of the conquerors ; 
The Mexicans had already overcome the the dykes which connected the town with 
people of Chalea many times when they the mainland; the canals which served as 
were in the service of the Tecpanecs : but its high-roads ; the temples, and in parti- 
these had not yet been entirely subdued, cular the temple of Huitzilopochtli, to which 
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The Mexicans' 
Blood-stained 
Hecatombs 


generations had made additions, and which 
was not even ended on Montezuma’s death, 
although he brought out the final plans. 
In religious matters Montezuma showed 
some sympathy with that toleration 
practised by the kings of Tezcuco. In 
Tenochtitlan there were already numerous 
temples to foreign divinities, and it 
, speedily became tin* custom 
to celebrate every victory 
over another rata 1 by trans¬ 
planting its gods and its 
worship to the capital. Asa matter ol fact, 
these importations exercised nomateiial 
influence upon the peculiar character ol the 
Aztec worship ; on the contrary, the higher 
the power and the lame of the Mexicans 
rose, the more eagerly did they continue 
their horrible sacrifices of human blood. 

They were possessed with the idea 
that their successes, which became more 
brilliant year by year, were owing to the 
favour of heaven, which they had gained 
by their numerous sacrifices ; and in order 
to retain this favour they increased their 
blood-stained hecatombs in proportion 
to the growth ol their power. Kvcry 
national festival, every victory, every 
recommencement ot the cycle ol years, 
cverv coronation, and every dedication ol 
a temple was celebrated with bloody 
sacrifices ; the greater the* occasion, the 
more* numerous the victims. Nor was it 
only a quest ion of thankfulness to the gods 
vvbosl lavonr they bad won : by these 
mean! they attempted to make atonement 
to tlni-ie whose anger they had incurred. 

Wliwi, in the year 1445, a famine which 
lasted V'veral years came upon the wiiolc 
of Analiuac. the A/tec desire for sacrifice 
rose alJiost to the pitch of frenzy. At 
first tUev were themselves sufficiently 
strong I o make captives of their foes in 
bordciy.varfare : the brave hearts ol these 
prison!rs, which ware torn still palpitating 
from the breast which the obsidian knite 
had cleft, ware considered as the most 
welcome offering to the gods, 
na uac p >u f a t length theirnecessities 
_ . became greater, and their 

warriors thinned 111 number, 
and, exhausted by famine, were neither 
available for sacrifice nor equal to the 
fatigues of a campaign. The mlers of the 
state, trembling before the wrath of 
heaven, thin conceived an idea unpaial¬ 
leged in the history of the world. They 
concluded a formal contract with the 
warlike states of the east, the Tlasealans 


and the iluexotzincos, upon whom the 
famine had pressed less severely, to hold 
an annual sham fight in a particular place, 
hi twren an equal number of warriors, 
apparently with the idea of providing the* 
necessary victims for the services of the 
gods from the prisoners who should then 
be taken. As a matter of fact, during the 
years of famine such battles took place 
several times; but alter that time had 
passed by the warlike disposition of the 
Aztecs provided a number of sufficient 
victims from real warlare, and mimic 
warfare became superfluous. 

The greater the power and prestige of 
the Mexicans grew, the more oppressive 
they found it to have exactly in Iront 
of the gates of their capital an almost 
independent community ruled by its own 
kings, the sister town ol Tlatefidco. The 
time when this state could have rivalled 
Mexico in glory and splendour bad long 
passed away, but there remained a 
hostile disposition whieh was apparent 
in all kinds ol littIt 1 animosities. The 
Mexicans, naturally, only waited for a 
opportunity to take their 
revenge tor these; but, con¬ 
sidering the number oi enemies 
that they bad both within and 
without their realm, it was a 
hazardous act to endanger peace at the 
gates of the capital by any show oi aggres- 


favourable 

The King of 

Tlatelulco 

Overthrown 


sion. It tell out exactly m accordance 
with their wishes that the king ol Tlate¬ 
lulco entered into a most traitorous 
compact with their enemies at a time when 
the wars against the Chalea claimed the 
undivided attention of the Mexicans. 

When Montezuma again returned to 
Tenochtitlan from the successful campaign 
in the south, hi 1 turned his overpowering 
forces on Tlatelulco ; and, in the battles 
which iollowed, the allies, as usual, tailed 
to come to the help of its short-sighted 
king, who lost hjs throne and his life. In 
spite of this the Mexicans wen* satisfied 
with setting up a vassal king ol Tlate¬ 
lulco in the person of a governor who 
was unconditionally subject to themselves. 
But although Moquihuix owed his eleva¬ 
tion entirely to his uncle, Montezuma, the 
deeply rooted aversion of the people of 
Tlatelulco from their more fortunate rivals 
won him over in the course of time. 

When Axayacatl, in the year 1468, 
ascended the throne of Tenochtitlan after 
the death of Montezuma, Moquihuix made 
the attempt to win back the independence 



THE MEXICAN SUPREMACY 


of his little slate by force of arms. The 
struggle is said to have lasted full five 
years before the powerful Mexicans suc¬ 
ceeded in definitely crushing the resist¬ 
ance of their neighbour. We see. by this 
fact how the singularly loose organisation 
of the states allowed a little band of brave 
and determined warriors to threaten the 
existence even of a powerful kingdom, so 
long as they could rely upon the sym¬ 
pathies of its remaining subjects. After 
the subjection of Moquihuix, the Mexicans 
did not again commit the folly of planting 
the seeds of disunion so close to the centre 
of their kingdom. Tlatelulco ceased to 
exist as ail individual town ; it was incor¬ 
porated with Tenochtitlan, from which it 
liad long been divided only by a canal, and 
those of its inhabitants who did not submit 
to the new order of things were banished. 

Tenochtitlan, by its union with Tlate¬ 
lulco, now acquired a considerable exten¬ 
sion of territory, security against con¬ 
tinually threatening danger, and an extra¬ 
ordinary increase of power. In the whole 
ot Central America dgwn to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and northward from that 
point, the Tlatelulca had been 
Ext * nt . energetic traders, and nearly 

o exican jj 1( , romnK . rci . between the 
,iwcr nor Hi and the south had 

passed through tluir hands. ()1 all the 
states in and around Anahuae the Tlaz- 
caltecs were almost their only rivals in this 
depai fluent, although their traffic was car¬ 
ried on rather among the states upon the 
gulf than upon the Pacific coast. 

Hitherto the feeble character of their 
home policy had at times unfavourably 
influenced the commeicial undertakings 
of the Tlatelulca, hut after the Mexicans 
had gained possession of the town the 
business interests ot its inhabitants were 
also under Mexican protection. From this 
time onward the Mexican merchants play 
an important part as forming the recon¬ 
noitring and intelligence department of 
the Mexican armies, and as opening the 
way lor acts of aggicssion in all their wars. 

Under Axavacat 1 the kingdom ofTenoch- 
titIan reached its widest extent. The 
Mexican power went at least so far north¬ 
ward as to overpass the mountain range 
which surrounds the high valleys of 
Anahuae. Here Tula and Tulancingo 
represent the extreme outposts, the con¬ 
nection of which with the Aztec kingdom 
was neither firm nor lasting. Moreover, 
upon the west the Mexicans made 


conquests at a late period and of no great 
extent. Only the portions of Michuacan 
on their immediate boundaries were sub¬ 
ject to their rule ; with the Tarascos, who 
dwelt farther west and extended to the 
seaboard, they never really measured their 
strength. On the Pacific coast the influ¬ 
ence of the Ycntial states spread first 
w .. . toward the south. Hut it was 

Aztec^ n(,t exclusively the kings of 
. c Tenochtitlan who made towns 
n uence and princes tributary to them¬ 
selves in this district ; the Tezeucans also 
had vassals here. It has been already 
observed that the Mexican power was 
confined to a few foi tilled towns in the 
Zupotec country; but on the north-west 
and south, beyond the Isthmus ol Tehuan¬ 
tepec, numerous vassal princes seem to 
have recognised their suzerainty. 

()n the east wide districts were subject to 
the central power. If originally tin 1 kings 
of Tczcueo had here overshadowed the 
Aztecs, yet the latter, in course ol time, 
had gained the upper hand, owing to the 
peaceful inclinations ot the princes of 
Tezcitco, and by availing themselves ot 
every opportunity which the Mexicans 
alfordcd them. The king of Tenochtitlan 
undoubtedly may be reproached for having 
traitorously employed his legcney during 
the minority ol Nezahualpilli to aggrandise 
himsell at the expense of the allied king¬ 
dom : but, in fact, < \an upon the c.'jsl, the 
influence of the Aztecs was preponderant 
and overspread the states on tin* <*aast of 
the Mexican (iulf from Panucn in tl * north, 
through thi* district of the lluasVcs ami 
Totonacs, as far south as Xicalanco and 
Xonohualro to the borders of Yucatan. 

However, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ot these allied central jlowers there 
existed a point of continual disturbance 
which was a refuge lor all tll>se who 
wished to escape the cver-ii\reasing 
tyranny ot tlit' Aztecs; this was the 
kingdom of Huexotzineo and the republic 
of Tlazcala. In earlier times 
yranny J, a( [ belonged to the 

Aztecs Fhichimec kingdom of Tczcueo, 
and in the period of persecution 
had lent their support to the egal heir of 
that country, Nezalnialcoyotl. But when 
he entered info alliance with the Aztecs, 
with a view to recovering his kingdom, his 
earlier allies broke away from him, and 
from that time forward created uninter¬ 
rupted disturbances upon the boundaries 
of the kingdom. As a result of a whole 
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Kingdom 
was Organised 


series of campaigns, Huexol/inco seems 
to have been made tributary— -at any rate, 
for some time. Hut whenever the allied 
kings forced their way into the moun¬ 
tainous country of the Tlazcaltecs, and 
obtained some appaient result by devas¬ 
tating it with tire and sword, the lawless 
spirit of this brave little people invariably 

„ .. a . survivodall theattacksol the 

How the Aztec ,, , r ,1 

motley vassal armies of the 
kings oi Analmac. Though 
shut in on every side, the 
Tlazcalans maintained their independ- 
ence until the arrival of the Spaniards; 
and the leroeious hatred with which they 
regarded their neighbouring persecutors 
made them the firmest allies of Coites 
against Tenochtitlan. 

The organisation of the Aztec kingdom 
was essentially the same as that of the 
other Central American states. When they 
had firmly subjugated territories, they 
made tributary vassal kingdoms ol them, 
and attempted to secure the fidelity of 
their subject kings by setting up therein 
members ol the royal family, or its connec¬ 
tions by marriage. But the Mexicans 
attempted to secure their hold, not only 
upon the thrones ol their conquered king¬ 
doms, but also upon the land itself. Each 
successful campaign was followed bv free 
gifts of land and people to all those whose 
warlike prowess had contributed to the 
success ; at tunes we should be correct in 
speaking of an actual colonisation ol the 
conqueled district. 

BravVry in war was thus stimulated by 
the prospect of a brilliant reward which 
was within the leach oi even the humblest 
warrior ; and this newly lounded feudal 
aristocracy piovidcd a protection and a 
counterpoise to any yearnings for indepen¬ 
dence th;|t the vassal kings might have had. 
The coin# isat ion and organisation of con¬ 
quests fi this manner did not, however, 
extend beyond the country oi Anahuae and 
the districts in the immediate vicinit vot its 
n . soul hern border. Want of 

rovmces men chicflv prevented the 

Conquered by the , / . 

Mexicans <'xU'» S ion of asimilar form 

ot government over the 
more* distant provinces. But even there a 
victorious campaign was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the deposition of the reigning 
monarch and his dynasty, and the installa¬ 
tion of a subject king. Provided a specified 
tribute wen; paid, the conquered province 
remained in other respects almost as 
independent as before. Every year the 
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messengers came Irom Tcnochtitlari to 
collect a tribute, in cases where they 
were not permanently settled at the 
court of the vassal king; and, in 
order to ensure obedience and respect to 
the king and to his land, particular points 
on the most important lines of communi¬ 
cation were strongly fortified and power¬ 
fully garrisoned 

These posts formed a meet ing-place for 
the collectors and lor merchants in times of 
peace and a basis for resistance in case 
of revolt. Wi have particular notice of 
such garrisons in the outlying proviu 'cs of 
the Mixfec and Zapotee territory on the 
south, and in the distnct of the Huazlecs 
and Tontonacs on the east. With all 
these provisions the Mexicans did not 
succeed in preventing trequenl insurrec¬ 
tions, sometimes ot a dangerous nature ; 
but in spite of the burning hatred with 
which they were legarded by a great part 
of their subjects, on account ot their 
Moody and tyrannical rule, dining a vliol > 
century tlu.se subjects never succeeded 
in seriously endangering the existence ot 
the empire by a general insurrection. 

Axayacatl, who died in t lie 
year 1477, altcrashort hut 
glorious reign, was lollowed 
by two monarehs who did 
not attain the fame ol their forelathers. 
Tizocic and Ahuitzotl did indeed lead 
the armies ol the A/tees to vi( torv m 
different directions beyond their borders ; 


Montezuma II. 
on the Throne of 
Tenochtitlan 


but they had neither the personal qualities 
nor tin* good fortune to cooler any par¬ 
ticular benefits upon the state, the extent 
of which math* it more and more difficult 
to rule. But in tin' person ol Monte¬ 
zuma TI. a monarch again ascended the 
throneol Tenochtitlan who seemed capable 
of reviving the great traditions of the past. 

Before he ascended the throne he had 
already covered himself with military 
glory, and he irm.de it his particular 
object to justify the hopes which were 
set upon his rule ; but fortune was not 
particularly favourable to him. In the 
last years of Ahuitzotl’s reign belief in the 
invincible powers of the Mexican arms 
had begun to grow visibly weak ; the 
Zapotecs had recovered their complete 
independence, and in Tlazcala the 
Mexicans had again received a defeat. 
A few isolated successes did not enable 
Montezuma, by means of a sensational 
victory, to remove the impression of 
the discomfitures they had suffered. 
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Prospects for the future within the 
realm were also threatening ; the alliance 
between Mexico and Tezcuco, upon which 
the power of the central states had 
hitherto chiefly rested, began to grow 
weaker and weaker. Nezahualpilli, al¬ 
though his bravery had been proved upon 
many a field, had, like his predecessors, 
been no lover of war ; and it 
Guilt CZUma was owing, for the most part, to 
y t tlu* influence of the confedera- 

of Treachery (i(m(luU , R . ] 1;1< 1 supported the 
Mexicans in their restless desire lor exten¬ 
sion of territory, while at times lie had 
stood aside and remained neutral. So it 
was no wonder if the kings of Tenorhtitlan 
became more and more convinced that they 
were the sole repositories of strength and 
power, and that the other confederates 
had no right to equal prestige or to an 
equal share in the spoil. Their exaggerated 
opinion of themselves led to arrogance ; 
and this produced distrust upon both 
sides, resulting in secret enmity. 

The Mexicans began to conceive the 
plan of attacking their previous con¬ 
federates upon the first opportunity, and 
reducing them to the position of vassal 
states. During an unsuccessful war 
against Tlazcala in the year T512, which 
the Aztecs and Tezcucans undertook in 
common, Montezuma is said to have 
carried his faithlessness so far as to have 
left the confederates in the lurch during 
a battle, and to have even entered into 
treasonable corresp >ndonee with the 
TJazcaKms. Nezahualpilli did not find 
courage to avenge this insult by an open 
declaration of war, but from this time the 
confederates regarded one another as 
enemies, and when Nezahualpilli died, four 
years later, hostilities broke out openly. 

The king of Tezcuco had neglected <0 
choose *Ds successor during his lifetime, 
so MoiCezuma was able to obtain the 
election of a prince whom he hoped to use 
according to his desires. Cacama was 
Montezuma’s own nephew, and 

c * w if he were a man of strong 
T lng 0 character the fact had never 
1 ezcuco yct been inadc manifest. 

Character, indeed, was far more apparent 
in his brother Ixflilxochitl. who, though 
younger, had made a name for himself as a 
warrior during his father’s lifetime. Hut 
all his attempts to prevent the election of 
Cacama were unsuccessful ; and as he 
regarded his nephew merely as Monte¬ 
zuma’s tool, Ixtlilxochitl might suppose 
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himself fighting for the independence of his 
lather’s kingdom when he openly raised 
the standard of revolt. He did not suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining himself any length of 
time in Tezcuco ; but in the northern 
provinces he found numerous supporters. 

There he might reckon upon the help of 
all those who feared that the victory ot 
Cacama would mean the establishment 
of an exclusively Mexican dominion ; and 
so lie succeeded not only in utterly de¬ 
feating an army that Montezuma sent 
against lum but also in making progress, 
slowly but steadily, forward, until he so 
threatened Tezcuco that Cacama preferred 
to conclude peace with him on condition 
of dividing their father’s kingdom. 

The kings of Anahuac must undoubtedly 
have heard long ago of the appearance 
of wonderful foreigners who had come 
oversea from the east into the neighbour¬ 
ing district. The extensive trade and the 
admirable organisation fit traffic in tin* 
kingdom of Anahiuu and the neighbouring 
provinces would certainly have brought 
them rumours, and perhaps particular 
information, concerning the first appear- 

. ance and the further progress 
Spaniards ()f f OIV j KIU . rs w ho for 

ssis e y jj u , j as( t W( >m V -iive yeai s had 

Natives . , 

been spreading over the 
islands and on the south. What super¬ 
stitious ideas were excited by this occur¬ 
rence can be understood from the 
important place given to discussions 
in the later historians as to whether 
the appearance of the Spaniards had 
any connection with tin* old prophecies, 
which spoke ot an entire revolution of 
their conditions of lite, which should come 
forth irom the east. At anv 'ate, <is 
regards the Spaniards, the belie! of the 
natives that their appearance was con¬ 
nected in some way with the promised 
return of Ouetzalcoatl was to them a help 
no less important, than was the universal 
enmity with which tin* nations of C entral 
America regarded the Mexican dominion. 

This hatred brought to their side the 
large bands of native allies who helped them 
to overcome all the difficulties which con¬ 
fronted the passage of a few hundred men 
into the, cent ic of these, extensive states, 
while the religious awe in which they 
were held afforded them a friendly recep¬ 
tion and a firm footing on the coast-land, 
and cleared the way for their entrance into 
Mexico—an entrancewhich implied the fall 
of the ancient kingdoms of Central America. 



NATIVE CMUSAnONStf SOUTH AMERICA 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
VANISHED RACES 

THE CHIBCHAS IN HISTORY AND LEGEND 


T HE southern extremity of the Cordil¬ 
leras or the Andes is formed of one 
mountain chain ; but twenty-six degrees 
south ot the equator they divide into two 
ranges which diverge more widely as they 
proceed northward. At first these enclose 
only a narrow tableland, on which one or 
two lake systems are to be found ; after¬ 
wards the mountain ranges become more 
complex. Between the main ridges and 
parallel with them long valleys form a river¬ 
bed to which the streams on the height sat 
either hand contiilmte until the river is 
strong enough to lorce a passage through 
some outlet in these mountain walls. On 
tin 1 west the rivers, alter a precipitous 
descent, rush wildly down across the 
narrow strip ot barren coast-land to the 
ocean. On the east, after a >all quite as 
abrupt, tliev reach the wooded lowlands 
and leed the great river system of La 
Plata, the Amazon, and the Orinoco. 

Many of the valleys lie at very consider¬ 
able 1 heights the level of Lake Titicaca is 
more than 12.boo iect above; the sea; 
Ouito has an elevation of (),3<So feet ; and 
Bogota S.750 feet. Yet it is not difficult 
to understand why it was only here that 
the native South American civilisation 
could take root and develop. With the 
exception of occasional tracts, the narrow 
strip of coast-land lying 
radle of . between the mountains 
S°»th American d f| sea thc wcst 

Civilisation fa not achial ', y s(mK or 

at least is not wholly incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion. But the almost entire absence of 
rainfall throughout the year, and the heat 
of a tropical sun, whose rays arc here 


nearly vertical, destroy all beginnings ol 
vegetation before they have sufficiently 
established themselves to alford shade and 
protection to their own roots or to under- 
growth. At intervals, in the 


The Natural 
Features of 
the Country 


long stretch ot 
streams and rive 


coast-line, 
rs descend 


from the mountains, but tin; 
scanty limits of the level country afford 
them no space for development. So at 
the melting of the snows they rush down as 
devastating torrents to the sea, while in 
the dry seasons they are either dried up 
entirely or contain so little water that 
a narrow belt of vegetation iji the 
immediate neighbourhood <4 their banks 
is all that can find a bare subsistence. 

If on the western side it is the almost 
entire absence of rainfall which precludes 
human habitation and progress, upon the 
east the excessive rainfall is equally 
unfavourable to human industry. Here, 
too, tor the most part, the mountain face 
descends abruptly. But beneath imspreads 
a boundless expanse of lowland ov«' which 
the rivers How but gently. When the 
mountain streams are swollen by the melt¬ 
ing snow, these rivers rise high above their 
banks ; districts of such extent are then 
so inundated that the boundaries even 
between the most important river systems 
disappear, and a canoe can be borne from 
one river to the next. Here also primitive 
mail, with his rude implements, could gain 
no sufficient footing to enable him to 
wrest from Nature the means of life. Nor 
was any such struggle necessary ; from 
the wealth of her tropical abundance 
Nature afforded him only too easily the 
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Primitive 

Man's 

Habitation 


means of satisfying his modest require¬ 
ments, and he became a wanderer with 
no definite or settled dwelling-place. 

Thus there remained for man’s habita¬ 
tion only that huge mountain mass which 
bears in its long folds the peaks and ranges 
of the Cordilleras, and forms low valleys 
between its mountain arms. It rises above 
the sea-level to a height of 
several thousand feet, almost to 
the snow-line of the Alps; but 
the temperature that prevails 
even at this height in tropical latitudes is 
by no means unfavourable to man and to 
his requirements. Primitive man here 
found that most indispensable of all 
requisites, water—water in sufficient 
abundance to fertilise the soil, and yet 
not so abundant as to be an invincible 
enemy ; water, too, that presented him 
with provision in the fish which were 
found in the greater and smaller lakes, into 
which brook or river swelled when its 
course was dammed ; and these fish could 
be caught even with the primitive imple¬ 
ments of early times. 

Here the forest offered him a refuge, and, 
in the next stage of his progress, material 
for his inventions. The rocks which the 
mountain torrents brought down to him 
were ready for him to build with. In 
the Cordilleras of South America he 
found two more precious gifts, which had 
the greatest influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of his civilisation -the potato, which 
grew even upon the heights where the maize 
could not flourish; and the llama, the house¬ 
hold animal of the American continent, 
which bore man’s burdens, clothed him 
with its wool, and fed him with its meat. 

All these conditions wen* perhaps not 
equally favourable over tlie whole of 
that great stretch of country which forms 
the rce/m of the South American civilisa¬ 
tion ; fyet it is plain from what lias been 
already said that the natural conditions con¬ 
tributing to the development of a civilisa- 

„ — T tion were at hand. At any rate, 

How Nature ,, , , * . • 

Assisted 111 the remotest anti- 

ssis e quity, these conditions raised 

culture to a higher plane 
than it attained at that time among the 
inhabitants ol the rest of South America. 
The knowledge of the proper mode of 
preparing the manioc and skill in pottery 
ware seem to spring from those ancient 
civilised influences which proceeded from 
the peoples of the Cordilleras, apparently 
from the range of Bolivia, where they were 
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more widely extended than elsewhere. 
It is in this region that we must seek for 
the early home, not only of many un¬ 
civilised peoples of South America, but 
also of all the civilised peoples ; as is 
apparent from the fact that in South 
America all tradition points to the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation from south to north, 
whereas in the districts of Central America 
the contrary was the case. The civilisation 
actually attained, though its development 
was by no means uniform, is, on the whole, 
of a higher standard as we penetrate 
southward. For this reason, and also 
because in the extreme north this civilisa¬ 
tion existed undisturbed at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, while at the same time 
in the south numbers of older states had 
been absorbed by the Incas, we shall 
begin our narration of the ancient history 
of these civilisations from the north. 

The most northerly of the civilised 
districts of South America is that of 
tlie Chibchas. For philological reasons 
attempts have been made to show the 
relation of the Clijhchas to other races, 
and in particular to those that inhabit the 
most southerly regions of Central America 
immediately on the north of 

Home of the Isthmus ()f p ;in;inia . it 

r . e . . has thus been inferred that 
i/hibchas tho rhibchas om j^ ra ted t() their 

later settlements from the north. Others, 
also, have at torn] fled to identify scattered 
Chibcha bands in Costa Rica, which are 
said to have arrived there from the south. 
But if even their connection with races 
living outside their boundaries should be 
established, yet the peculiar nature of the 
Chibcha civilisation in Colombia justifies 
us in disregarding the historical impori- 
ance of these, and confining our attention 
to the Chibchas themselves. 

Their district lay upon the eastern hank 
of the central river of Magdalena, from 
which it was diyided by a high range of 
mountains stretching from Rio Funza on 
the south as far as Carare and Sogamoso 
on the north and penetrated by no river 
of any importance. On the east it borders 
on the Cordilleras themselves. In a few 
places there were passes across those 
mountains, known to the Chibchas even 
then, and on the north-easterly corner, in 
the later .San Juan do los Llanos, there 
seems to have been from early times 
communication between the inhabitants 
of the highland and those of the lowland 
upon the east. A high tableland, intersected 
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by numerous rivers, for the most part 
of small importance, covered with a 
great number of large or small lakes, and 
bounded by the two river systems above 
mentioned — such is the district of the ('lob¬ 
elias. It has an area of about 500 square* 
miles, and was tolerably thickly populated 
at the time of the conquest. In the Chibcha 
traditions there is nothing 
. 1 c * ... f to lead US tq conclude that 
r . their immigration into tins 

creation district was of a late date. 

Their religious ideas invariably preserve 
the tradition of an early period of develop¬ 
ment ; and so closely were their con¬ 
ceptions hound u]) with the localities 
in which the Spaniards met with them 
that they seem to have considered them¬ 
selves as autochthonous. This is their 
legend concerning the creation ol man. 

After Chiminigagiui had created heaven 
and earth, and had sent out the* birds that 
brought light into all countries, a lovely 
woman named Baehue, or Furaehogue, is 
said to have risen from the lake of Tguaque, 
on the north-cast ot Tunja, with a child 
three years old upon hoi arm. and to have 
built lor herself a but not lar Irom then* in 
a flowery valley, to have cultivated the 
ground, and <0 have eaiefully hi ought up 
the child. When the hey had become a 
man she is supposed to have married him, 
and to have presented him with a progen\ 
so numerous that the surrounding countiv 
was occupied and peopled be it. Win 11 
they grew old. the couple wandered hack 
to the lake of Iguaque. and 1 here took leave 
of their posterity, and disappeared again, 
in the form ot two giant snakes, into the 
lake from which they had lirsl come lortli. 

In spile ot this anil similar legends it is 
doubtful whether the first home ol the 
Chibchas is rightly to be placed in the 
river di/trict of the Magdalena. It must 
he notified that they were there surrounded 
by people with whom they were in a 
state ol continual war,and whose language 

.. , was in no wav related to their 

The Chibchas 

Surrounded 

by Enemies cn f j rt .] v different that we can 
hardly believe tin* Chibchas to he a branch 
ol the race surrounding them which had 
attained a higher cultivation under the 
influence of more favourable conditions. 
It is impossible, also, to establish any 
connection between the Chibchas and Bie 
other civilisations ot the south. They 
were divided from their nearest civilised 
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own. Moreover, the character 


neighbours, the Quitus, by the deep 
depression which the valley of the lea 
River and the lake of Cocna makes in the 
Cordilleras at the sources of the Magda¬ 
lena, and there are no coincidences in 
religion or civilisation to point to ail earlier 
close connection between these peoples. 
Similarly upon the north thcie is abso¬ 
lutely no race or district which the Chib¬ 
chas can be shown to have reached, 
carrying with them germs of the civilisation 
which brought forth a rich harvest in the 
river system of the Magdalena. 

From the eailicst times the Chibcha 
district must have been divided into a 
number of little communities about as 
numerous as the towns weie later on ; for 
over each ol these settlements, with the 
districts surrounding them, a cacique 
continued to rule in later times. At first, 
all ol these towns were oi an equal import¬ 
ance, were independent oi each other, and 
perhaps were connected in groups merely 
by their common veneratem oi certain 
sirred shrines : but in the course ol time 
some ol these petjv moii.irehs began to 
enrich themselves at the expense ot thcii 
ad . neighbours. Around each mi- 
f » Cn - 1 thus horned other tamiliis 

Struve fathered by degree-*, uildei 

compulsion or persuasion, until 
at last Jive caciques divided the govern¬ 
ment ot (hi 1 district, almost all the 
other local caciques being dependi nt 
upon them. This distribution was not 
definitely settled once tot* all. but each ot 
the Jive head caciques (the “ kings ” oi the 
Spaniards) was eontmuallv attiniptmg to 
aggrandise himsell at the expense ol the 
others. The period immediately preceding 
the Spanish urinal was one of furious 
struggle ; its result would undoubtedly 
have been tin* closer incorp. tuI ion 0} the 
political groups upon the highland of 
Bogota if thi' Spaniard-, had not indis¬ 
criminately subjugated all the kings and 
extended their power over a district which 
reached far beyond the boundaries of 
the old (lobelia kingdom. 

Of the Jive states which divided the 
district of (hibrha in the century imme¬ 
diately preceding the. arrival of the 
Spaniards, the first was known as Zrppa, or 
Bogota, after tin* name ol its governor, 
which is said to mean the sun ; the 
Spaniards gave this name to the capital 
of the country. The four others were as 
follows: the state oi Xaque or Ilunsa, 
with its capital Tunja ; the state of 
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Sogamoso, the ])riestly kings of which 
bore the title of Iraca ; Guatabita, which 
lay on the lake of the same name ; and 
lastly Tundama, to which belonged the 
extreme north-east of the district, from 
the line ot the Cordilleras to the later San 
Juan de los Llanos. Although in later 
times the central point of political power 
was to be found in the states 
Hcro°of RICal of Tui b a an(1 Bogota, yet the 


the Chibchas 


tradition of the Chibchas re¬ 


corded that this condition of 
affairs was of recent establishment. Be¬ 
tween the* states of Tundama, Sogamosoaiul 
(iuatabit a t lie t radi t ions made no difference 
as regards the period of their foundation. 

But if their religious and mytho¬ 
logical circumstances be consideied, we 
may assert that Tundama was rather on 
the circumference of the Chibcha civili¬ 
sation, ot which Sogamoso formed the 
political centre, during that period which 
immediately preceded the rise of Zaque 
and Zippa : whereas Guatabita formed 
the oldest religious centre of the whole area 
ot Chibcha population. Here, on the lake 
of Guatabita, tradition placed all those 
events ol the past which served to explain 
the conditions of the present. Here in 
particular was placed the battle between 
the mythological hero of the Chibchas, 
Bochica, who was certainly an incarnation 
ol tlii‘ sun, and his wife Chia, an incarnation 
of the moon, who was as wicked as she was 
beautiful. According to tradition, the 
Chibchas, at their first appearance, weie 
mere savages living in the valley of the 
Funza River, which was then entirely 
surrounded by mountains upon the south. 

Bochicacarne to bring them 1 lit* blessings 
of civilisation ; he taught them how to 
cultivate the maize and potato, to make 
them garments by spinning yarn, and to 
live as ;/i organised community. But Chia 
everywhere opposed his efforts towards 
civilisation, and when she saw' that in spite 
ol her energy the work of Bochica became 
more and more successful, she 
dammed up the outflow of the 
Funza until its waters filled 
up the whole valley, and only 
a few of the inhabitants succeeded in 
escaping to the highest peak*. Thereupon 
anger overcame Bochica. He banished 
Chia from the earth, and put her into 
the heaven as the moon ; then with his 
lightning he split the enclosing valley 
wall, so that the waters rushed out in 
the mighty waterfall of Tcquendaina, and 
<8o<S 


The Flood 
in Chibcha 
Legend 


only the lake of Guatabita remained as 
a memorial of the universal Hood. The 
details of this legend reflect a high 
veneration for the powers of Nature which 
is a characteristic feature in the religion 
of the Chibchas. Mountain and rock, tree 
and shrub, but especially waiter, brooks 
and lakes, were considered by them as 
inhabited by divine beings, and were 
objects of particular veneration. 

This veneration showed itself especially 
in pilgrimages, dances, and the burning 
of incense, and in the bringing of costly 
presents. The Chibchas offered these 
divinities objects peculiarly suitable for 
decoration and sacrifice, since their dis¬ 
trict provided them with many precious 
stones, especially emeralds, and also with 
gold. They had the* greatest skill in 
beating out gold and then tastefully inlay¬ 
ing it with jewels. Hence their offerings 
were especially suitable for the service of 
the gods, and the habit of making these 
offerings turned their artistie tendencies 
into particular channels. This custom no 
doubt contributed* not a little to the 
unusually high development oi the gold¬ 
smith’s art among the Chibchas. The site's 
of thcii worship—both of the 
c ics o a gods and of the dead who were 


Remarkable 

Civilisation 


connected with them caves, 
lakes, and similar places, conse¬ 
quently provide a rich hunt ing-grouml, and 
one only too easily attainable, for tin* 
costly antiquities oi the Chibcha civilisa¬ 
tion. From the Spanish conquest to the 
most recent times treasures to a large 
amount have been gathered from such 
places, for the most part to be melted 
down and coined into money. It is only in 


more recent times that greater respect has 
begun to be shown to these 1 remains of a 
remarkable civilisation. Fortunately, a 
sufficient number of the inexhaustible and 
valuable antiquarian relics of the country 
has come down to*us to enable us to form 
a judgment about them. 

The lakes— and especially the lake of 
Guatabita - were localities much fre¬ 
quented for the purpose of making reli¬ 
gious offerings. The festival sacrifices 
which the newly elected monarch offered 
m the lake of Guatabita even in later 
times gave rise to the fairy legend of El 
Dorado, the golden man, who is said to 
have been thrown into the lake of Guata¬ 
bita. The proceedings were as follows : 
In all the Chibcha states the accession ot 
a new monarch was celebrated with 
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prolonged religious ceremonies. His coro¬ 
nation was preceded by long and strict 
fasting ; and at the end of this time of 
penance, sacrifices and festivals of unusual 
extravagance took place. But in Guatabita 
the following ceremony closed the festival. 

The inhabitants of the whole land came 
together in procession to the shores of 
the lake, and on the day of coronation 
the priests brought the young ruler from 
his place of penance to the lake, where a 
vessel awaited his arrival, richly loaded 
with the most expensive offerings of gold 
and emeralds. The four most important 
caciques, clothed in their richest and most 
brilliant robes, entered the vessel ; on the 
shore of the lake, to the accompaniment of 
offerings of incense, which were continued 
t hroughout the whole crowd of people there 
gathered together, the new monarch was 
clothed in festival robes by the priests, 
smeared with a sticky kind of earth, and 
(lien powdered from head to foot with 
gold dust. Gleaming like the sun—and in 
most of the Chibcha states the kings were 
considered as descended from the sun— 
he, too, (altered the vessel, took his place 
k • among his caciques, and was 

Chibchas th(in r(mTd out up(m the i akc . 

*k^ r *n C !« S ° the middle of the lake the 
boat was stopped, and now the 
monarch offered to the gods, who were 
supposed to inhabit the lake, the rich store 
ot offerings, while the people on shore 
celebrated the sacrifice by dancing to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments 
until the monarch reached the land again, 
and then for the first time began to take 
part in a {estival continued for many clays. 

Though this mode of sacrifice was pecu¬ 
liar to Guatabita, yet the holy sacrificial 
spots were constantly visited by both the 
rulers and the subjects of the other Chibcha 
states. There were a large number of 
sacred lakes which were regarded as proper 
places for sacrifice, and were connected by 
high roads carefully kept in repair for the 
convenience of the pilgrims. Upon all 
extraordinary occasions—famines and epi¬ 
demics, victorious battles, and at other 
times also—the kings of the different states 
ordained festival pilgrimages in which 
almost the whole people took part ; for 
such pilgrimages were not only a duty 
that they owed to the gods, but were at 
the same time a festival for the people, 
who were then allowed free indulgence in 
all sensual pleasures. The main objective 
of all pilgrimages was Guatabita, the spot 


most highly and widely revered in the 
whole Chibcha district. Probably even 
now the lake contains immense riches, 
which were poured into it in the shape of 
offerings. Repeated attempts to drain it 
have twice been partially successful. 
Search upon the districts around the 
banks has brought to light gold to the 
A , . f value of thousands of pounds, 

Boundless a,lho “F l | '* was only the <>rdi- 
T nary inhabitants who offered 

r their gifts upon the shore. 
What boundless treasures must be 
hidden in that lake ! For not only the 
rulers of Guatabita, but each “ usaque,” 
“guecha,” and, in fact, everybody of any 
social position whatever, was rowed out 
a short distance upon the lake and 
made his offering as nearly as possible 
at the central point of the sacred locality. 

When the Spaniards came into the 
Chibcha district, Guatabita had lost its 
independence, and formed a part of the 
kingdom of Zippa, or Bogota. But that the 
religious centre was situated originally 
in Guatabita, and not in the new seat 
of power, is proved by the fact that 
Bogota is never mentioned in the mytho¬ 
logical and legendary traditions, while 
the most extensive and most elaborate 
cycle of legends centres round Guatabita. 

Side by side with Guatabita, Sogamoso 
(Sugarnuxi) undoubtedly possessed some 
religious importance. The little state 
which bears this name lay on the eastern 
boundary of the Chibcha district, where 
two difficult passes over the eastern Cor¬ 
dilleras make communication possible 
with the lowland of Llanos. The develop¬ 
ment of many religious customs shows 
t hat the two states here came into contact, 
and that their communication was not 
without influence upon the Chibchas. 

The bloodless worship which t\i Chib¬ 
chas offered to Nature, natural objects, 
and especially water, held the first place in 
Guatabita. But their religion was by no 
c .. means entirely composed of 

un-wors ip snc j 1 } iarm ] css conceptions ; 

Ch°bchas human sacrifice formed an 
integral portion of their sun- 
worship. They certainly believed that the 
sun had been created by Chiminigagua. 
But this inexplicable creator seems never 
to have enjoyed divine honours, while the 
worship of the sun is everywhere to be 
found, as in the case of the Dorado 
ceremonies at Guatabita. The especial 
servants of the sun were the priesthood, 
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the “ jeques,” who were well organised and 
united by strict rules ; as in the case of 
all early peoples, they exercised a wide 
influence upon the country and its in¬ 
habitants. The training to which the jeques 
were obliged to submit reminds one of 
the manner in which the medicine-man 
of the North American savages was forced 
_ . . to gain a reputation for lioli- 

. ness; but in this case the pro- 
Chibcha . .. \r , 

Households cess was more systematic. Not 
every man was at liberty to 
proclaim himself as an intermediary 
between God and man. The priestly caste 
was already one of the estates of the realm : 
the position passed from uncle to nephew, 
the usual line of succession among the 
Chibchas. A period of penance and pre¬ 
paration extending over many years had 
to be passed through, and the permission 
of the monarch obtained. 

Among the Chibchas every house had 
its own fetishes : these were little shape¬ 
less human figures, in the case of the rich 
families made of gold, while those of the 
poor were of clay; they almost always 
contained an interior receptacle for offer¬ 
ings. Besides these there was a large 
number of inferior divinities, to which 
no especial priests were attached, but 
which special classes of the people wor¬ 
shipped—a worship which might become 
universal on particular occasions. The 
temples with their priests were employed 
for a very anthropomorphic form of sun- 
worship, and all the celestial bodies were 
considered as the satellites of the sun. 

Sacrifices of blood, and particularly 
human offerings, appear almost exclu¬ 
sively in the sun-worship. The mode of 
sacrifice was peculiar. The chosen victim 
was conveyed to a mountain-top upon 
which the rays of the rising sun smote. 
Here M was killed at the moment when the 
sun rose above the horizon, and the rock 
was smeared with his warm blood so that 
the sun could immediately derive nourish- 
c ment therefrom. A similar 

oMH ° rmS conception lay at the bottom 
rifl!!!! °f another peculiarly horrible 
form of sacrifice. In this case 
the victim was brought to the appointed 
place, bound to the top of mastlike poles, 
and slowly done to death with arrows 
and spears, while the priests caught the 
blood that streamed down and offered it 
to the images in the temple. Greater 
refinement is apparent in another mode of 
human sacrifice, where the idea that the 


victim is identified with a divinity is 
prominent. This idea is borrowed from 
Aztec customs. It is remarkable that 
for this purpose there were chosen only 
boys who belonged to the races living 
in Llanos, on the east. 

This circumstance is also connected with 
the fact that the sun rises in the east and 
points to the eastern origin of the primitive 
Chibchas. From the later San Juan de 
los Llanos there was carried on a regulai 
trade in small boys, whose navels wen; cut 
immediately after their birth as a mark 
that they were destined for sacrifice 
to the sun. When six or eight years old, 
they were brought into the towns by mer¬ 
chants, and the caciques purchased one 
or more of these sacred boys in pro¬ 
portion to their wealth. Until fifteen years 
of age they were honoured almost like 
divinities. They lived in the temples, 
where the priests were their servants ; 
they acted as intermediaries between 
God and man in the case of suppliants ; 
and if they ever left the temple buildings, 
which did not often happen, they weie 
carried in litters, like kings and nobles, 
Y th * u orc ^‘ r their holy feet 

K . ou s might not touch profane ground. 

ep or jj lus they lived until they 
Sacrifice . C J TJ , 

became ot age. II such a sacri¬ 
ficial youth found an opportunity to 
commit an act of unchastity, he became 
unfit for sacrifice : he was diiven out, and 
sank to the level of an ordinary mortal; 
but otherwise his earthly career ended 
with a great feast in which the Chibchas 
gave full rein to their passion for display 
in processions and musical performances. 

The sacrificial youth was the cent ral point 
of the festival, and when it wasat itsheigln 
the heart and entrails were suddenly torn 
from the victim’s body amid a dcaien- 
ing uproar from the mob, bis head was 
struck off, and his blood and heart were 
carried to the feet of the gods as rapidly 
as possible. It was supposed, therefore, 
that the gods were supported by the fiesh 
and blood of the victim. Both the Chib¬ 
chas and their priests seem never to 
have practised cannibalism ; the corpse 
was secretly buried by the latter, who 
gave out that the sun had eaten it. 

One of the duties of the priests naturally 
consisted in the regulation of the calendar. 
All that has been said of the complicated 
chronology of the Chibchas, of their three 
different and concurrent methods of 
reckoning the year, is a figment of the 
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imagination, and the pretended calendar a little plateau on the right bank of the 
bigns of the Chibchas are a feeble attempt upper Magdalena River, are to be found 
at deception. Writing was absolutely remains of an ancient American civilisation 
unknown to the Chibchas; even the presenting peculiar characteristics. The 
mnemonic system of the Peruvians—the ruins are now named San Agustin, after a 
“ quipus ”—was never used by them, miserable village which was founded in 
Their year consisted ot twelve lunar the previous century by the natives who 
months, which were divided into smaller felled the quina-wood ; but what its 
Misconceptions (livisi()ns d l( ’ C()Rlin ^ t() ^ K ‘ ancient name was, and who the people 
With Regard to l^ iast>s nioon. It is were who left such remarkable memorial 4 - 

the Chibchas also cutirely false that they behind them, are still wholly uncertain. 

devoted ten days to religious The Chibcha civilisation never extended 
< ontemplation and retirement, ten to work, so far, but with no other ol the races with 
and ten to pleasure. A year oi j(>o days which the Spaniards came in contact can 
would naturally have brought them into these antiquities be connected. At the 
obvious contradict ion with the seasons; and time of the Spanish conquest, and also 
as, tor religious reasons, the priests can 4 - according to Chibcha traditions, though 
fully watched the sun. they were probably these do not go bac k very tar, this district 
able to make, the year coincide with the was inhabited bv the wild hordes oi tin 
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sun, though perhaps by arbitrary methods. Faeces, a rat e ol cannibals and restless 
The pillars tumid among people whose hunters, upon the lowest plane* <>l 
architecture has advanced very little civilisation, and accounted the most 
have frequently been considered as dials or dangerous neighbours ot the Chihchas. 
gummy s. It is certainly remarkable that The memorials of the San Agustin eivilisa- 
in the- Chibcha district, when 4 stone dion must even tlien have been in ruins ami 
architecture was entirely unknown up to have remained abandoned in the depths 
the time oi the conquest, liumbi rs of stone ol the primeval forest, as thevcont inued for 
pillars have been found, well set up and ’if illl() lher three centuries, until 

rounded, which apparently fulfilled no ^monais °i‘certain wood-cutters pene- 
particular purpose; tliev lie there as if gU! n -rated into this jungle in their 

they had been casually left on the road. isa *on search lor quina-troes, and, in 

T hese may be considered as sun-dials; . order to prove the truth of their marvellous 
but the entire lack ol information as to accounts ot numerous temples ol human 
their use, and also the tact that there are figures, brought forth Irom the darkness ot 
no traces ot them in places which arc the forest flic monuments which to-day 
well known to have been thickly popu- adorn the market-place of San Agustin. 
iated, make the theory very doubtful, Upon the wooded hills at the: upper 
On the south of the Chibcha district, course of the stream which Hows through 
and only a Jew miles distant from it, on San Agustin and takes its name from the 
5*14 
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town, the wood-cutters found a numbei 
of little temples, the construction of which 
is without parallel upon American soil. 
The people who erected them were making 
their first attempts at architecture. They 
were unable to work or to build into walls 
the stones which the mountain streams 
brought down to the tableland which they 
. inhabited; tliev therefore sunk 

“of their temples half in the ground. 


San Agustin 


Great blocks of stone were 
set up side by side in the 
manner of dolmens, forming a four- 
cornered room small enough to be roofed 
ill by a huge slab. One might be tempted 
to consider these cell-like constructions 
as burial-places. But nothing has been 
found to justify this theory; on the 
contrary, the general character of their 
position shows undoubtedly that they 
were intended for temples. It also appears 
that they were never closed in upon (‘very 
side ; but the monuments clearly show 
sculptured pillars which formed the en¬ 
trance, upon the back of which a large 
picture of a god was occasionally drawn. 

At the present time scarcely a temple 
remains in a sufficient state of preservation 
to enable us to get an accurate plan of it ; 
but from the descriptions and drawings of 
the first discoverers we are forced to 
conclude that the numerous carved stones 
which are now lying about in the woods, 
and some of which have been brought 
down to San Agustin, were at one time 
united into a single area of temples con¬ 
sisting of little consecrated chambers; 
and the considerable number ot these 
monuments points to a rich population. 

The memorials ot San Agustin fall into 
three classes—supports or pillars, which 
formed the temple entrance ; altar-stones 
sculptured with pictures of the gods in 
humap form ; and monuments of various 
kinds' to which no particular place in 
the temples can be assigned. The 

temple pillars display the art of this 
tk a ♦ r unknown people at its highest 
* , r ° development. Though their 
p j architectural capabilities were 

eop ' e extremely limited, yet their 
plastic art had attained such a pitch 
of perfection as to imply a long 
previous period of development. In their 
representations of the gods, symbolical 
tendencies confined the makers to archaic 
types; on the other hand, the pillars show 
a realism and a characterisation which 
tempt us to suppose that they were 
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portraits of realities. But in this case the 
artists laid stress only upon the face and 
its expression ; the rest of the body is 
never drawn with freedom, but for the 
most part is carved in relief upon the 
supports, the pillars, or the stones, and 
the figures are usually disproportioned. 

The clothed legs and the bare feet are 
often much reduced in size and occasion¬ 
ally disappear in the foundations. Their 
pictures of the human frame display a 
peculiar kind of clothing, now reminding 
us of flowing robes and now merely showing 
a waist-cloth. But the torso is nearly 
always portrayed as clothed with a sleeved 
garment terminating^ in a band at the 
wrist. As in the cast' of nearly all South 
American civilisations, the sculptures of 
San Agustin never display the head bare 
from the square helmet to the carefullv 
wound turban we have before 11s almost 
all the head-coverings which appear in the 
gold-work of the Chibehas and the day 
figures of the Peruvians. 

The realistic character of these heads 
enables us to fopn some general con¬ 
clusions upon the features of this un- 
_ known nation. The noses are 

of cu p ures strongly proportioned with 
«... broad cartilages, the cheek- 
hones are prominent, the lips 
remarkably protruding and giving an 
impression of sensuality where this is not 
the result of the artistic mode of represent¬ 
ing the mouth. The eyes, for the most 
part, are large, with strongly a< eeiituated 
pupils, of almond shape, covered by eye¬ 
brows often well marked. The most 
carefully carved pillars which formed 
corresponding pairs display above the 
head-dress the symbolic picture of an 
animal, the head of which is broad and 
rather flat, the body thick, and the tail 
long and annulatcd. 

The representation has resemblances to 
the chameleon or to a stumpy lizard ; but 
as it displays many correspondences with 
memorials of a third race, which have 
occasionally been considered as apes, but 
are more properly identified with the 
puma or American lion, this is probably 
the correct interpretation here. Lastly, 
these “protectors of divinity” grasped 
weighty clubs in their hands; and 
when the figures of the gods are armed, 
they, too, carry only clubs and staves. 
The figures of the gods are far less 
realistic ; the living element in them is 
constantly overpowered by ornamental 
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tendencies proceeding from symbolism. 
Only occasionally are nose and eyes 
depicted with any reality, and the contour 
of the face is constantly indicated merely 
by three small right angles ; of this there 
are many examples in Chibcha gold-work. 

The most important feature of the gods 
is the mouth ; this, too, is often drawn 
at right angles, but almost invariably 
displays a double row of powerful teeth 
from which the four eye-teeth in the 
upper and lower jaws protrude. This 
peculiar arrangement of teeth depicted in 
almost all their representations is an 
important indication for the solution of 
the riddle as to 
the origin of the 
monuments : it 
appears again in 
a large number 
of clav vessels 
with faces on 
them, of Peru- 
via n origin, 
which have bee n 
found in the 
valleys on tin* 
coast-line from 
('himu to Santa. 

It we retrace the 
conceptionsupon 
which this facial 
representation 
was founded, a 
rlav figure from 
Tiahnanaco leads 
us to the con¬ 
clusion that the 
jawsoI the puma 
were thus de¬ 
picted. Thus, we 
are here con¬ 
cerned with a 
divinit y to whom 
the qualities ot 
this bloodthirsty beast of prey were 
attributed. An excellent support for 
this theory is seen in the fact that occa¬ 
sionally even the images of San Agustin 
hold tiny figures of human victims in 
their hands, which for that reason must he 
children who had not yet been destined to 
sacrifice. These results are also important 
for the identification of the monuments of 
the third race. Here the animal in one 
instance appears with its long annulated 
tail above a human victim of such small 
proportions that it holds it in its forearms. 
In this figure investigators have seen an 


ape in the act of copulation ; and, as at 
least two undoubtedly phallic represen¬ 
tations have been found in a district of 
this unknown people, an attempt has 
been made to connect them with the 
powers of procreation. Hut in this case, 
too, we have to deal with the god incarnate 
in a sacred animal, the puma, which is 
devouring the victim that is brought to 
him. Among similar representations there 
exists a fish in the hand of a divine 
figure, and similarly a snake ; and in 
another instance the snake is being 
devoured by a very realistic owl. The 
number of sculptured stones around the 
ruins of San 
Agustin is con¬ 
siderable; but in 
other directions 
similar stones are 
found in isolation 
b e t w e v n the 

Magdalena River 
and Popavan, 
and also m the 
neighbourhood of 
this town. In 
Quito we have no 
instances of stone 
sculptures of this 
character, hut all 
t he traditions 
concerning the 
worship of the 
bloodthirsty god 
Supav and his 
tern] >les corre¬ 
spond so well with 
tlie ruins of San 
Agustin that 
earlier relations 
between these 
peoples can very 
well be pm umed. 
In the mkftllc of 
Peru the Maranon and the Saida flow for 
a time northward in two parallel valleys, 
until they pass through the Cordilleras ; 
here we shall also meet with a civilisation 
the monuments of which so constantly 
remind us of San Agustin as to lead us to 
the conclusion that in ancient times there 
was one single people of a uniform civilisa¬ 
tion which inhabited the high valleys from 
ten degrees south latitude as far as several 
degrees north of the equator, and that it is 
the remains of these that can be observed 
in the inhabitants of the Santa Valley of 
Quito and of the upper Magdalena. 



THE SUN-GOD OF THE CH1MU PEOPLES 
The piece of terracotta here illustrated, showing the sun-god of the 
ancient peoples of Chimu, was discovered near Trujillo by Mr. T. 
Hewitt Myring. Its antiquity is undoubted, dating possibly to 




THE STATES OF THE MAGDALENA 

AND THE END OF THE CHIBCHA KINGDOM 


In the Days of 
the Legendary 
Kings 8 ? Heroes 


'T'HE oldest historical traditions of tin* 
^ Chihchas are connected with Soga- 
moso. A king. Nompanem, is said here to 
have immediately succeeded Rochica, and 
to have reduced the teaching ot that hero 
to legal form. Hut tlu- purity of the old 
teaching was lost among 
his successors. Idacansas, 
related by the legends to 
have bet*n the most famous 
ruler of Sogamoso, is said to have kept his 
subjects in check far more by treachery 
and deceit than by virtue and valour. In 
later times we only hear of quarrels for the 
dominion of Iraca among the different 
caciques who wen* subject to the kingdom, 
and at the tune of the conquest the political 
importance of Sogamoso was entirely 
overshadowed by Zaquc and Zippa. 

Side by side with (iuatabita and 
Sogamoso, which may be considered as an 
older group ot states, owing to the con¬ 
nection of their historical traditions with 
their religious ideas, the kingdoms of 
Zaque of Tunja, and 1 hekingdom of Zippa, 
or Eogcta, form a more recent group ol 
states, founded on a purely political basis. 
Tradition intimates that they originated 
in a revolt against the ancient kingdoms. 
The fust ruler of Tunja, or Hunsa, is said 
to have been set up there by a king ot 
Sogamoso: according to some authorities 
the capital, Hunsa, was so called from 
his myhie Hunsahua, while others assign 
Kaminqui as the ancient residence of the 
rulers of Tunja. At any rate, those rulers, 
by means of their prowess in war, 
obtained in a short period not only eon- 
A Kin sidcrable prestige, but also 

f * ng entire independence. When 

o ons er ^ kingdom began to extend 
ape its boundaries in all direc¬ 
tions, its ruler was no longer satisfied with 
the title “ Usaque,” which he had hitherto 
borne, a title which belonged to most of 
the independent and tributary caciques ; 
he therefore assumed the title of “Zaque,” 
by which the rulers of Hunsa are better 


known than by their proper names. Ol 
the successors of Hunsahua but little is 
told us, and that little is chiefly legendary. 
For instance, Tomagata is said to have 
been a kind of human monster with four 
ears and a long rat’s tail, who by means ol 
his piety acquired all kinds of magical 
powers, which he did not employ lor the 
benefit ot 11is subjec ts. 

Another ruler, whose government lasted 
until the arrival ot the Spamanh in South 
America, though not in the (hi be ha district, 
has been shrouded m legend. He is said to 
have sprung directly from the sun. the 
rays of which made a daughter ol tlx 1 
cacique ot (iuachet'a pregnant. As a child 
ot the sun he enjoyed reputation foi 
many years before lie gained any temporal 
power. Hut when the ruling /aque mule 
Inmsell hated bv his people lui his 
tyranny, (iaranchacha placed himself at 
the head ol the revolt and easily gained 

A Son a vu * <M V at nn, e gave him 

on the posit mu o| a zaque. A change 
. <, of lesidence from k’amiriqui to 

e un Tunja (Huus i) has been avnbed 
to him. and the isolated stone pillars, to 
which lelcrence has bten made, have 
been connected with his rule. He is 
said to have proposed to build a magni¬ 
ficent temple to his father, the sun-god. 
in the neighbourhood of Hunsa, and lor 
this reason he had those pillars brought 
from a distance; they were transported 
only by night, that the people might believe 
that the gods** themselves created the 
material for their temples. Hut before the 
work was ended news came to the king of 
tlx 1 arrival of the Spaniards on tlx* lower 
Magdalena River, and for this reason the 
temple building was suspended. 

Fully to estimate the value of this 
tradition it is highly important to observe 
that a zaque named Garanchacha can 
find no place in the dynasty of the kings 
of Tunja, at any rate in kj far as their 
names have been transmitted to us in 
the histories of the battles with the Zippas. 
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The only kingdom in the Chibcha dis¬ 
tricts upon the history and civilisation 
of which we have, any detailed inhumation 
is that oi Bogota. Its kings played a 
part similar to that ol the A/tees in Mexico 
and the Incas in Pern, and, like them, 
so attracted the attention ol the conquerors 
that other rac< s and states were wholly 
disregarded. It is true that even in this 
case the 1 traditions do not go hack very 
iar ; and il we consider the entire lack oi 
any aids to the memory we cannot he 
surprised at the iact. Originally the ruler 
ol 1 Ingot a (Ilaeata) was merely a vassal 
(usaque) ol tin* king oi (iiiatahita. He 
was, however, obliged to protect t he south¬ 
west boundaries ol his kingdom irom the 
constant incursions oi tin* savage cannibal 
Muzos and Pain lies. The military power 
developed m t iiese < ftort s very soon gave 
him a considerable preponderance over 
the other usaques, and he became, as 
it weie. the generalissimo oi the ( mn- 
bined forces ot (iuataluta. 

To protect then boundaries the ( lobelia 
ruler** m e;ulv tunes lormed a specia.l regi¬ 
ment ot warriors, t lit- guechas. This force 
w as recruited irom the whole 
dominion. underwent special 
tr.nning under the king’s per¬ 
sonal observation, and was then 
stationed on the borders. As the unique"*, 
or caciques, were taken exclusivch irom 
the warrior < uste. the road to high position 
lay o]>en to every man who could distin- 
guishhimsell b\ espei lal br;ivery,although, 
as a rule, the unique nobility stood alooi 
trom the lower oi«leis. A kind ot military 
organisation existed in times of peace ; 
the usaques upon the borders were the 
commanders ot the portions ot the warrior 
(lass there stat ioned, and brought up tlieii 
contingents it war broke out m another 
part ot tlie (listrict. however distant from 
the boundary entrusted to themselves. 
For this object the separate usaques carried 
different standards by which they could 
'"i recognised both in battle and in cam]). 

I he guechas also had a particular dross 
assigned to them. Like all members ot 
the fhibclta races, they never wort* their 
head ban*. They wore a hcad-drcssiint un¬ 
like a cap, tlie hair being closely cropped ; 
and it was a special privilege ot their rank 
to pierce their ears, their nostrils, and 
their lips. For each enemy that a guecha 
killed in battle he was allowed to fasten a 
golden ornament in his under lip, a deco¬ 
ration which considerably increased liis 


The 

Warrior 

Caste 


ferocious appearance. The guechas were 
armed with long spears, axes, slings, and 
throwing-sticks, Irom which they could 
sling shoit, sharply pointed arrows. A 
declaration ol war, which was generally 
accompanied with particular formalities, 
was preceded by weeks ol religious cere¬ 
monies ; then the usaques and the 
.. . guechas put on their most bril- 

Mummies e- 1 , t , , , 

~ . . Jiant apparel, which (’(insisted 

Carried , J 1 . ,, 

in.oB.llle ° , ' v:m,, K l.allwi K anncnts 

gold and precious stones ; and 
they marched out lollowed hv an endless 
company ol women, who conveyed pro¬ 
visions and large quantities of the intoxi¬ 
cating chicha lor their use. 

Tt was a peculiar custom to carry with 
them into battle the mummies ol tamous 
warriors; these were borne into the thickest 
part of the fight upon a nclily covered 
lit 1 t-r surrounded by a chosen hand oi 
picked warriors. As in the ease ol then 
sacrifices, processions, singing and shout¬ 
ing. the unpleasant dm ol their instru¬ 
ments played an impoitant pai t in war. 
The victory was celebrated with weeks ot 
festivals and dances and rich thank- 
offerings to the gods : hut a defeat, too. 
was the occasion lor expiatory offeiings 
to appease the divinities whose anger had 
presumably been aroused. 

From the hand of usaques to whom the 
protection ot the southern boundary 
was entrusted arose, some two centuries 
belore tin* Spanish arrival, the ruler ot 
Muqueta. who is distinguished with the 
title ol Zippa and Bogota alter his king¬ 
dom had become the most important m 
the (hibcha district. He L s.ud to have 
won his independence irom (iuatabita hv 
availing himsell ot a lestival at the 
sacred lake to make an attack, He may 
have been invited to the lestival Irom 
motives not wholly disinterested : at any 
rate, it enabled him to win an easy 
victory over his master. He next pit>eeeded 
to extend the boundaries ol his king- 

_ dom at the expense of the 

An Upstart host j] t . nuvs ()11 t j u . S()llt h and 
KingdQtn wrst an(1 ra])i(1 sll(T ,, ssos 

of Antiquity , - . / . 

soon gave him the preponder¬ 
ance over the other members ol tht* race. 
Partly by force of arms, and partly hv the 
voluntary help ot such provinces as were not 
satisfied with their own rulers, the Zippa 
kingdom increased so rapidly that it was 
soon able to consider itsell as uniting tin* 
whole Chibcha race under its sway. 
The usual line of succession among the 
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Chibchas, as among many American 
■peoples, was from uncle to nephew on the 
sister’s side. It was not, however, the 
royal race of Bogota hut the rate of 
usaques of Cilia who appointed the Zippa, 
as appears from the following legend. 

The brother of a cacique of Chia had 
entered upon a liaison with one of the 
cacique’s wives, and when this was dis¬ 
covered and he was threatened with death 
on the sacrificial mast, lie tied to the court 
of the Zippa. Here lit' made himself so 
invaluable by his military capacity that 
he was appointed to the succession in 
default ot any legal heir. When his 
brother attained this high position, the 
ruler of Cilia began to tear lor his personal 
safety. Thanks to the intervention <>l the 
mother and the sister ot the two piinccs, 
a compact was made according to which 
the son of this sister should succeed the 
cacique of Clua. and should also sueceid 
the Zippain the event 
of his death; and this 
modi* of inheritance 
is said to have on- m 

dured for all future W 

time. At the bottom 
oi this peculiar cus¬ 
tom, which is cer¬ 
tainly also found 
among the Kak- 
ehikel, but with a 
different origin, lies 
the desire to give 
greater security to a 
kingdom composed 
of many little dis¬ 
tricts of doubtful 
fidelity. This could 
he done by appointing 
a mighty vassal, and 
especially a near rela¬ 
tion, as the future 
successor, arid by 
providing him with 
the means of seizing 
the ] lower at the 
critic a 1 m o m cut. 

Everyone who was 
destined to govern a 
district, small or 
large, had to pass 
through a long period 

of probation. The SPECIMEN 0F an cient aymara pottery 
test of continence thereby involved had 
much in common with the probation of 
the priests ; and the priests, too, superin¬ 
tended the ordeal. At the close of it the 
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ornaments for the ears and nose were put 
upon the young warrior in token of his 
high position, and his accession then took 
place, accompanied by the most licentious 
festivities. The power which a cacique 
exercised when once he was recognised 
was practically unlimited. Each usaque 
possessed in his own province powers 
Ordeal s ^ ni ^ ar 1 ° those of his master in 
of the central dominion. To him 

Warrior nsaques < > " , ed unconditional 

obedience, but they had a power 
of appeal from their master, whereas 
the ordinary subject had none. The 
position passed from uncle to nephew, 
and though each succeeding ruler had to 
he confirmed in his position bv the 
monarch, yet the latter could only nomi¬ 
nate a prince ot his own to the throne in 
the event ol a family oi caciques becoming 
extinct, or in case of treaeherv and rebel¬ 
lion. The gifts and the tribute paid to tin* 
governor did not 
press heavilv upon 
the people, and con- 
A sisted chiefly of gold 

^ ‘and woven cloth. 

Arrears, however, 
were rigorously ex¬ 
acted. In t hekingdom 
ot Zaque emeralds 
formed a costly poi- 
tion ol the tribute. 
The rich mini's of 
M11/0, which wen* 
then in the power of 
hostile savages, were 
but little worked. 
These precious stones 
formed an important 
medium of exchange, 
commerce being 
carried on side by 
side with conflict, 
not only among the 
sever a 1 ('hi be h a 
states, but also far 
beyond their boun¬ 
daries. Almost every 
third day was a 
market day, and in 
particular places in 
the ( hibcha district 

AYMARA POTTERY filirS . , Wm ' Md at 
special tunes. to 

which merchants came in with their 


which merchants came in with their 
special wares from the most remote dis¬ 
tricts. Long measure and dry measure 
are said to have been in use ; the medium 




In art the Aymaia were in advance of most scmi-barbarous peoples. Examples of their pottery, given o" this and 
the preceding page, show, both in ornamentation and modelling, that their art had passed the rudimentary stage. 


ot exchange consisted of a coinage made 
ol line beaten gold ; aAd interest was paid 
upon trade debts from the day on which 
they were contracted. Although in this 
manner the most beautiful and costly 
precious stones came into the hands oi 
the C'hibchas, yet they themselves under¬ 
took mining operations in search of them. 
In Soinondoco traces have been found 
showing that they knew how to lav bare 
those veins m the rock which contained 
thi i emeralds, and to pick out the veins 
with sharp instruments until they yielded 
the precious stones. 

Dining the last half-century before the 
conquest all the splendours of (hibeha 
art were concentrated at the courts of 


large' number of rooiih wherein the ruler 
and his court lesidrd and where his 
treasures were kept. The buildings in 
which the ruler received his sulneds were 
naturally fitted up at the greatest expense. 

As in the rasa* ot the temples, so also in 
tlu* palaces ot the Zippa. the inundations 
of tiie main pillars wen* laid upon the 
corpses of victims who were* apparently 
buried alive and crushed to death wln*n 
the pillar was raised : the ottering of their 
blood to the* gods was supposed to pre¬ 
serve the house lrom ill tortune. The 
walls were* constructc*d of wood and the 
roots of straw, but ol these materials 
nothing was visible from within. The* 
iloor was thickly covered with clean mats ; 


the Zaque in Tunja. and Zippa in Jiogota. 
It is triii* that the palaces ot thes<* rulers 
were constructed ot only wood and straw, 
but the splendid proportions of their 
design impressed even the* Spaniards. A 
double wall of palisades surrounded tlu* 


« . . palace quarters,which were 

apiendid of considerable extent, and, 

Palaces of Wood , i n 1- 

. C4 being covered with a root 

and Straw , ° . £ . 

of waterproof tapestry, 

formed a dry promenade. The outer stock¬ 


ade was interrupt eel at intervals with masts. 
It was further decorated with little pieces 
<>f gold plate ; these moveel with every 
breath of wind, glistened in the sunlight, 
anel made a metallic noise 1 as they clashed 


together. The interior of the court was 


kept scrupulously clean, and contained a 


the walls and roof were hung wit h different 
coloured tapestry, decorated with golden 
ornaments* and richly adorimd with pre¬ 
cious stones. The ruler sat upon a^hrone 
of wood which was richly overlaid with 
gold, surrouneleel by the* highest priests* 
anel dignitaries. 

No subject dared approach him without 
bringing some* gift, and then he \v;i-> allowed 
te> enter only with head bowed anel eves 
hxeel on the floor. He was obliged either 
to maintain this posture or to turn away 
from the king as long as he remained m 
his presence ; ne> one was sufficiently 
honourable to le>ok him in the lace, 
as to be placed face to face with the 
monarch was equivalent to a sentence of 
deat h. 1 he ruler’s feet were never allowed 
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to touch the floor ; if the necessities of 
religion or war obliged him to leave his 
palace, lie changed his throne for an open 
litter, decorated no less richly with gold 
and precious stones, which was carried on 
the shoulders of four men. A numerous 
escort invariably accompanied the mon¬ 
arch. At the head of the procession wen* 
servants who swept the 
Two™ 8 Wi streets before him and laid 

„ down carpets: then fol- 

lowed a hand of musicians 
and a numerous bodyguard composed of 
priests and dignitaries. The common 
people, lor whom each exit of the ruler was 
a festival, brought up tin* rear. 

In tin* immediate neighbourhood ol the 
palace, though not within its limits, were 
the dwellings ol the king’s wives; ol these 
the last Zippa is said to have had as many 
as two hundred. Only one among these 
ranked as a legal wile, and her privileges 
were by no means insignilicant ; among 
others she is said to have had the right 
ol enlorcing a prescribed period ot con¬ 
tinence upon her husband at her death. 
It is related ol the wives of the usaques, 

< ach of whom is said to have Ik d a 
considerable number, that they were 
allowed to punish inisrnndut f m their 
husbands with stripes. thev were not 
subject to the laws which governed the 
common people. Adultery among women 
was visited will) stern punishment upon 
hotli them and their paramours: upon 
mere suspicion, upon an incautious word, 
the outraged husband might kill Ins wile. 

The position of the ruler, as well as of 
individual caciques, was inherited by 
nephews and not hysons, only the personal 
property of the dead man coining to the 
wile and children. Among the ( hilx has, 
on tin* death ol the king and the more 
important dignitaries, certain women and 
servants also followed them into thoother 
world. The corpse was quickly embalmed 
and lorced into a sitting posture, while 
c „ . . the funeral ceremonies went 

Strang Burn,! (m for (lavs wltll singing and 
oHheChibch.s ; t,U ' n l ' U! ';' U m S 

took the corpse by stealth 
to a scad place and buried it in a dee]) grave 
— first i he mummy, with its costly raiment 
and valuable offerings of gold and precious 
stones, and then, upon a thin covering of 
earth, were laid the women who were to 
accompany the dead man. These women 
were m-ub almost unconscious by means 
of stupe lying drugs, and upon them 
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more earth was laid and then a number ol 
slaves. The earth was often piled into 
a mound above the whole. Alter the 
burial the funeral lamentations lasted 
some days longer, being also renewed ujhhi 
the anniversary ; but the general interest 
was quickly concentrated on the new 
ruler, who had meanwhile been under¬ 
going the ordeal previously mentioned. 

In the year 1470 Saguanmuchicu sat 
upon the throne til Mogul a. As the rules 
of tin* succession ordained, hi* had govei ned 
tlu* district ol Cilia until his predecessor's 
death. Even at that time the kingdom 
of Zippa had attained important di¬ 
mensions. Saguaninachica, however, ion- 
tributed not a little by his conquests to 
gain for it that leading position among 
the Chibchas which it retained until the 
arrival ol the Spaniards. His predecessors 
had already turned their anus against 
the foreign states around them, and had 
also subdued many ol the kindred ('lobelia 
peoples. Saguaninachica attacked the 
caciques <>i Eusagasuga on the 1 art 1 1<*1 side 
of the Pasca kiver'and easily won ;i bi 11 - 
liaut victory. P>ut it led to important 
consequences ; the king ol 


Nemequene 
the Great 
Zippa King 


(iiiatabita felt hinisell insecure 
and opened host llit ics Inmsrh 


10 anticipate a Zippa attack. 
Saguaninachica energcticulK repulsed him 
and penetialed into the land ol (iiiatabita ; 
hut his vii'torious career was chc< ki d hv 
the most ]>owerftil (’liihcha king, the 
Zaque Mii'lnia, ol ITunsa. who came to 
tlu* help of (iiiatabita and threatened 
the boundaries ol Hognta. 

Neither ol these warriors so ms to have 
been prepared lor a decisive bat tie. Allan s 
relapsed to then former position, and the 
robber inroads ol the neighhom mg savage 
tribes gave the Zippa king so much to 
do that he was obliged to put off his cam¬ 
paign ol revenge against the zaque Iron) 
year to year. As soon as Saguaninachica 
had re-established peace upon Ins borders, 
he again overran tin* land of (iiiatabita 
and menaced the Ifimsa boundaries tn>m 
that point. Hut before in* reached their 
country JMiehua marched against him 
with a powerful annv, and both leaders 
perished in the furious bat tie which ensued. 

Success finally rested with the Hogota, 
but. panic-stricken at the death of their 
king, they eventually relinquished the 
fruits of victory and returned home. 
The successor to the Zippa throne was 
Nemequene, the most important ruler 
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wll at the land ever possessed. He, too, 
had previously been cacique of Chia, and 
Iiis nephew, Tisquesusa, succeeded him 
in that posit ion. The Fusagasugas, who 
had recently been subdued, considered 
this a iavourable opportunity to regain 
their independence ; at the same time the 
Zipaquira, the Ncmza, and those hei edit ary 
enemies, the savage Panehes, made an in¬ 
road into the country. 

Nemequene showed himself equal to 
every danger ; with one army lie repulsed 
the external enemy while Tisquesusa sub¬ 
dued tin 1 rebels with another. Alter that 
hi' took up Saguaninaehiea’s plans lor con¬ 
quest. (iuatabita tell into his hands 
rather by treachery than by tone. The 
people ot (iuatabita were the c leverest gold¬ 
smiths in the ('liibeha district ; they dis¬ 
played the highest skill in covering stone 
figures with finely beaten gold, on which 
those artistic- little engravings pec uliar to 
the 1 ( liibeha art were produced, represent¬ 
ing men and beasts individually and in 
groups. Consequently, every king, every 
usaque, every eac'jcjue,M'as anxious to have 
one 1 or more ot the (iuatabita goldsmiths. 


Two Warriors 
for One 
Goldsmith 


Put the monarch desired to 
turn the artistic' skill ot his 
subjects to his own advan¬ 
tage. anddemanded t hat two 


warriors should enter lus service in return 


lor every goldsmith that he sent abroad. 
This tac t gave the- Xippa lu> opening. 

J le and lus cue icjues suddenly expressed 
a desire foi nuniei oils goldsmiths : and the 


best warrior-, ot Pogota went to tin* court 
ot (iuatabita in their place. 'Flicre they 
not only lormed a combination among 


themselves, but by means ot persuasion 
and presents sueredecl in winning over 
numelons allies among t he 1 ot her foreigners. 
Py these means the Xippa got the border 
fort less ot (iiiasca into his power, and 
whc'ii one* day he suddenly appealed 
before the capital of (iuatabita there was 
no one* to oppose him. The king and his 
escort were' killed in the palace, and his 
territory was incorporated with the king¬ 
dom of Pogota, aiicl placed under the 
government ot a brother of Nemequene. 

The next object ot Nemequene’s attacks 
was the rulci ot Ubaque. It was only attei 
several mouths ot tierce warfare that he 


made his submission to the Zippa and 
gave him his two daughters to wile ; blit 
the conclusion of peace brought a con¬ 
siderable' accession ot territory to the 


Zippa kingdom, although he left the ruler 


of Ubaque in possession of his dominions 
as a vassal prince. While Nemequene was 
thus rounding off the boundaries of his 
kingdom by \be-se- WWW e o\u\\usVs, '.v grave 
danger was threatening its internal pe a< e. 

The brother of the monarch, who had been 
made governor of (iuatabita, succeeded, 
partly by treachery and partly by force, 
„ , in getting possession of the 

Robber fortress where the prince ot 
~ Ubaque kept his rich treasures. 

G ‘ >,er " or But Ix-forc the robber could 
carry off his booty lie was surrounded by 
the troop* of the Ubaque, reduced to starva¬ 
tion, and finally killed in an attempt to 
break through the lines ot tin* besiegers, 
alter throwing the treasures into a neigh¬ 
bouring lake'. Though his attack was 
entirely justified, the Ubaque was afraid 
of the anger of the Xippa. whose brother, 
the governor, had been killed. The rich 
presents which he sent to Xemequeiie wen* 
not received until he had appeared at court 
to plead his cause in person. Put when 
he related to the monarch a full and 
truthful account of the circumstances, 
Nemequene recognised the injustice that 
bis brother had committed, and took no 
action against the Ubaque. 

Ncmequene’s love of justice was equal to 
his reputation as a warrior ; all the laws 
that were in force in the ( liibeha district 
at the time of the Spanish conquest were 
ascribed to him. The number of these 
regulations was certainly limited, and 
the puni-'limciits assigned wen 1 severe. 
Death in different forms was the punish¬ 
ment for murder, desertion, rape, incest, 
and sodomy : a coward was clothed 
in woman’s garments and given woman’s 
work to do. The apparel and the orna¬ 
ments of high rank were forbidden to the 
common people ; only the usaques were 
allowed to bore their ears and noses for 
the wearing of ornaments. To be* carried 
in a litter was the exclusive privilege of 
the king and of those to whom lie 1 might 
. grant permission. Among the 

Lny/r U e regulations of the civil law 
G?vcr testify to greater progress 

in the idea of justice we have 
the following: The property of a man who 
died without heirs invariably came to the 
monarch ; if a wife died in childbed, and 
the child also, the husband was obliged 
by law to recompense bis wife’s family, 
though, however, no such recompense was 
necessary if the child lived, he being 
then responsible only for its maintenance. 

5^2.1 
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Throughout his rule Nemequene had reputation as governor of Chia, imrnedi- 

never forgotten to prepare for a decisive ately upon his accession resumed the war 

battle with the Zaque. Quemuenchatocha, with the Zaque. His first campaign 

a boy aged eighteen years, had succeeded brought about the subjection of a number 

Michua in Tunja, and no doubt it was of usaques who had hitherto been the 
owing to his youth that war was not begun vassals of the king of Tunja. He was 
on his side first. But Nemequene could already preparing for a decisive conflict 
not resign the traditional claims of his with his adversary when news came to him 
predecessors to supremacy. He that an invasion had been made into the 
versus ^ ierc ^ orc ’ with a powerful army, Chibcha district by a powerful foreign 
Zaaue began t* 16 subjugation of the enemy—the expedition of Queseda and his 
vassals of the Zaque. After his comrades. Here, as everywhere, the Spani- 
first successes, he sent a message to the ards won a brilliant victory at the first 
Zaque, advising him to recognise his onset, and this they chiefly owed to the 
supremacy if he did not wish to risk being fear which their horses inspired in the 
driven from his kingdom. But the Zaque natives. Tisquesusa fled into the woods ; 
was not a man to be easily frightened. but his retreat was betrayed and hi* was 

He knew that he might reckon upon the crushed. His successor submitted to the 
support of all those who, like himself, were foreign enemy. The Zaque awaited the 
threatened with the encroachments of the Spaniards in haughty neutrality without 
Zippa ; a powerful army soon came to him offering resistance; for that leason he 
from the Iraca ot Sogamoso. The battle was not deprived ot tin* thn>n< . but dud 
was hotly disputed and for a long time a natural death soon afterwa d« 
remained indecisive ; both monarchs were Many of therulerscontinued anobstinap* 

visible far and wide as they were borne resistance ; blit after the mam kingdom 
in their gleaming litters above the heads had been subjugated to the toteign 
of ttie multitude, hurrying among the dominion, their efforts were useless and 
bands of warriors, and exciting them to only provoked that ferocit v which <o often 
the highest displays of courage. Then the stained the Spanish conquests in < use- 
Zippa advanced too far to the front, and where the natives did not offei areadysub- 
p'eeived an enemy’s arrow in the breast. mission. I'pon the death of Tisquemsa. the 
In vain did he exhort his men to stand . loosely organised kingdom o| 

fast. The news spread rapidly through s ° m,, 'S 0 * e the Chibclnis collapsed. The 
til ‘ir ranks, and the troops of the Zaque Conquistadors 1 H ' 0 1 > ^* never again wen* 
attacked with redoubled vigour, and won onqu,s a ors strong enough to attempt 
a complete victory. The* defeated army the recovery of their independence. In a 
was finally obliged to return to Bogota very few years the Spaniards obliterated 
after abandoning all its previous conquests. the last traces of the native civili.satie;:. 
the Zaque making only a show of pursuit. with its peculiar characteristics, as much 
Nemequene returned to his capital still by their oppression of the natives asbvtln* 
alive, but five days afterwards Ik* sue- material improvements which they brought 
cumbed to his wound. His successor, into the empire; their introduction oi fresh 
Tisquesusa, who had already won a high blood rapidly modified the Chibcha nine. 
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MIXED RACES OF THE WEST COAST 
THEIR LIFE, CUSTOMS AND RELIGIONS 

A M intersecting system of mountains, which must have endured during thousands 
where the Matrdalena and the Cauca of vears of nrevimm rlevelnnment arp 


** where the Magdalena and the Cauca 
take their rise, is all that separates San 
Agustin from the most northerly province 
which belonged to the Inca kingdom at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. This range 
stret< lies unmter uptedly over thirty 
degrees ot latitude, reaching almost every¬ 
where* from the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
to the eastern slope of tin* Cordilleras, 
whence numerous streams rush down into 
the great plains of South America. Here 
the Spaniards found lor the second time a 
rich and well-organised civilisation in their 
nowlv discovered world* 

The most mistaken ideas have prevailed 
until recentIv concerning the Inca kingdom 
of Tahnantinsnyu, and, as in Central 
Ameri< a mainly through the fault ot the 
native eluomelet's. In Mexico we saw that 
Don Fernando de Alba Ixtlilxoclntl intro¬ 
duced an unliistoric lactor into the ancient 
historx of the country in his 
nc.cnt tl(r(mn j 0 { j{ K , Tohecs; Garci- 
„ er ' 1 m laso do la Vega has done the 
ory same for the* South American 
provinces, by wliieli we mean the different 
groups of states which are incorporated 
in the great Inca kingdom at the end 
of the fifteenth century : this historian 
is generally known as “el Inca,” in order 
to distinguish him from other authors 
of the same name, and in reference to 
his descent from the royal house of Cuzco. 

During the sixteenth century he wrote 
a history of Peru in which such un¬ 
bounded and umeasonable confidence 
h-'S been placed, owing to the author’s 
connection with the natives, that the 
accounts of other chroniclers of greater 
impartiality have*, until recently, been 
entirely neglected. The work of Garoilas > 
is nothing more than an enthusiastic 
panegyric of the dominion of the ancient 
native rulers ; it displays all their exploits 
in the clearest light, but sometimes tails to 
see, or entirely neglects, tie* shady side 
of their history. In particular the struggles 


which must have endured during thousands 
of years of previous development are 
dismissed as being the work of the Incas, 
although their dominion was only a few 
centuries old, and although their state 
was certainly the youngest among the 
... .. different civilisations of South 
Under America. 1 he extensive dis- 
the Incas Hict which was afterwards sub¬ 
ject to the Inca rule contained 
numerous centres of civilisation from the 
earliest times. It is as difficult here as 
in the ease of the northern civilisation to 
deride whether the amount ot culture 
which they all possessed, and which shows 
their connection with a particular civilisa¬ 
tion. enables ih to conclude the exact 
amount ol culture that had been attained 
by the inhabitants before this disruption 
into separate races and pc iples. 

In tin- historyof human development the 
same phenomena continually occur under 
different circumstances : and care must 
be exorcised in deciding whether coin¬ 
cidences and connections belong to a 
previous relationship or are rather results 
of earlier collateral influences. If such 
an early relationship existed at all. it must 
at any rate be reterred to times earlier 
than the foundation of the kingdom of 
Peru, which is said to have taken place at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

This tradition is due to the influence 
of that desire so remarkable imoL*g the 
Mexican chroniclers to make the history 
of their own country synchronise with the 
history of the Old World. Thu different 
civilisations within the Inca kingdom were 
.. . situated in districts inhabited 

lg * • * bv at least three races which 
Races can be clearly distinguished 
on linguistic grounds. Geo¬ 
graphical causes gave such a peculiar 
character to the development of each of 
these that the possibility of their common 
origin is counterbalanced by the difference 
in their monuments. Perhaps clo.-cr 
relations existed between special groups 
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of these nations. The kingdoms of 
Quito. of Chanchan, and the more southern 
provinces on the coast, seem to have been 
in closer connection with one another than 
with the Peruvians of the highlands, the 
Oueclma and Aymara. It can hardly be 
doubted that these latter were the origi¬ 
nators of that civilisation which the Incas 
later made the common pro- 


A. a portv of all their subjects. 

r . c ... ym ? r * In recent times the Avmara 
ran the risk of having a part 
ascribed to them in South America 
similar to that which was attributed 
to the Toltecs in Central America. 

Karlv settlements on tin* most northern 
boundary of this civilised district have 
been ascribed to them, and to the 
influence of their migrations has been 
attributed all traces of unusual culture 
which have been discovered from Colombia 
as far south as Chili and beyond the eastern 
Cordilleras into the Argentine district ol 
Catamarca. On the other hand, we may 
consider it as proved that the Aymara 
were the authors of the remains of a par¬ 
ticular civilisation, and one bv no means 
despicable, existing upon the south-east 
ot Tahuantinsuyu around the lake of 
Titicaca. We may also ascribe to the 
influence ot this ancient civilisation the 
existence ot the fine, artistically wrought 
pottery that has been brought to light upon 
the borders ol Gran Chaco, now almost 
inaccessible' to the white man. m a district 
that has been inhabited only by nomad 
Indians within human memory. ThUpot- 
tery displays ornamentation, not only m 
colours but also in modelling, of a kind that 
has been met with but rarely without the 
boundaries of the ancient civilised peoples. 

Hut the peculiarities of the Aymara 
civilisation are so distinct and so en¬ 
tirely^ consequent upon the geographical 
conditions ot their early home that they 
do not justify us in attributing the origin 
of all civilisation exclusively to this people. 
r . .. That of the Avmara must 

of The nLtlKT 1,0 considered with the 

Quito state ( ion <>l the Quitu and of 

the Yunga as merely one of the 
factors which go to make up the general 
picture ol South American civilisation. 
Among those states which wen; incor¬ 
porated with the Inca kingdom at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, but which could 
point to a long jVcriod of independent 
development, the most northerly was 
Quito. Its inhabitants wore called Cara, 
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They did not, however, consider their 
origin to have been in this district, lmt 
supposed themselves to have invaded, 
between the ninth and tenth centuries of 
our era, the territory which they possessed 
about the sixteenth century. Here they 
founded a new state. They were by no 
means certain of their original home. 

Migrating troma southerly district, they 
arc said to have followed the coast to the 
Pacific Ocean ; they then .entered the 
province* of Manta, somewhat inland, hut 
continued their migrat ions along the coast- 
land, which offered but lew attractions lor 
settlement. Finally, the Esmeralda River 
enabled them to gam the richer and 
healthier valleys ol the mountains. The 
population in these was dense, but un¬ 
civilised, and could offer no lasting 
resistance to the more highly developed 
military skill of the Cara, and about the 
year 1000 a king named Quit 11 firmly 
established their rule. He created the 
organisation ol the country, one ol those 
close oligarchical monarchies which are 
found almost everywhere among the 
early races ol Americ a. He introduced the 
worship ol the sun and moon among all 
D the peoples lie subjugated, and 

ynas y u . ;is } (mn( ] r , () | iL dynasty 

rounded , j ruK , (1 , <)r srvrl; d (V11 _ 
by Quilu . . - . . 

tunes over the Quito kingdom. 

1 Tls successors at first proceeded to extend 
the boundaries of the kingdom upon the 
north : the- peoples in that direction were 
as primitive as those* whi< li had been sub¬ 
jugated in tlie centre ot the* kingdom, and 
conquest in this direc tion was limited only 
by the difficult v oi establishing luiesol com¬ 
munication with their base 01 opeiations. 

Matters were ditfcient toward the south. 
Tin' latei Sc \ ris, 1 he kings ol Quito, 
soon began to turn their aims m that 
direction, but 111 the well-01 ganised state 1 
ot Purulin they soon met with a icsistancc 
whitdi entirely * barred their progress. 
Alter the two rulers had measured their 
strength, with indec isive results to either 
side, they concluded a treaty which was 
to do a wav with all possibility ot hostilities 
for the future. t*p till now the throne of 
Quito had descended eleven times from 
father to son, or, tailing an immediate 
heir, from uncle to nephew, according to 
the custom of the land. Chance then 
brought it about that the Sevri possessed 
neither son nor nephew to take up the 
reins of government, but only a daughter. 
At such a conjuncture the princes and 
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caciques of the realm hail the right to 
elect a new Scyri ; hut the king was able to 
persuade them to alter these rules for the 
succession, and made a compact with the 
king of Puruha according to which his son 
was to mairy the princess and ascend the 
throne of Quito, thereby fusing the two 
kingdoms into one. In this newly formed 
kingdom the town of Quito remained the 
capital, and all the more so as upon the 
southward the clouds of Pemvian con¬ 
quest began to lowei threateningly. 

Ouito was a kingdom not only extensive 
and rich, but also well organised and 
civilised --a prize to excite the desires of 
any monarch anxious foi conquest. 
Though the Cara did not understand, as the 
Peruvians did, the art of laying down 
high-roads and building bridges m their 
country, they were by no means despic¬ 
able architects. The king had laid out 
gaidens and built palaces in Liribumba 
among a number of little lakes connected 
by canals ; and these formed not only a 
royal palate worthy qt a mighty prince, 
but also a strong fortress in which an 
army of thousands ol warriors might offer 
a vigorous resistance to their 

* ara . opponents. The soldiers of the 
and Puruha , - ' , T . , , 

. w r ( ara and Puruha were armed 
in ar arc (m j v w | t |, S j R . ;ir s lm^ but 

they used these weapons with most 
astonishing accuracy, as tin* Inca warriors 
were to learn when their turn came. 

Prowess m war had become somewhat 
impaired under the later Scvris: a 
generation of peace had produced much 
advance in wealth and material comforts, 
but had not called forth the fierce virtues 
of war. Consequentlv. when the Inca 
Tupak Yupanki first turned his arms 
against the Quito he met with but little 
resistance. The outlying provinces, which 
were only loosely connected with tin* 
kingdom, were for the most part won over 
bv the promises of peace which the Inca 
held out to them as lie advanced threaten¬ 
ingly at the head ol his veteran army. 

When Tupak Yupanki invaded the 
kingdom of Puruha every step of progress 
was bought at the price of blood ; but 
when the Scyri general, trusting to 
superior numbers, gave battle in the open, 
lu* suffered such a decisive defeat that the 
Inca gained possession of all Puruha 
almost without striking another blow. 
However, lie did not at once invade the 
district of Quito ; after establishing 
garrisons in the territory he had 


of war 
Tupak 


conquered lie returned to Cuzco in 1460, 
as his attention was claimed elsewhere. 
The Scyri died a few years after these 
events. His life had been peaceful, and he 
had grown old, before the attack ol Tupak 
Yupanki had invested him with heavier 
responsibilities at a time when he was not 
strong enough to resist. Hut a year of 
, ... 4 battles had aroused those 


V « r . . » MX .1 J iUv & C4.IV/-14 »JV U Ul« 

Inca Victory r . • i • r i • i 

Throu h qualities in 111s son for which 

T . his ancestors had been dis- 

cry tinguished. As soon as he had 
obtained possession of his father’s kingdom 
he began a campaign against the invaders ; 
and although lie did not succeed in regain¬ 
ing the whole extent of his kingdom, yet he 
rapidly drove thcInca-Pcruviansout of that 
district which had formed the nucleus of his 
father’s realm. Many years passed before 
the Incas again turned theireyesnorthward. 

At last, in the year 1475, Huaina Capak 
appeared <>n the boundaries of Quito, but 
found them better guarded than they 
had been in the time of Tupak Yupanki. 
The Puruha had strongly fortified the 
hank ol tfie Aehupalla : and the un¬ 
failing accuracy of their slingers wrought 
terrible havoc in the ranks of the enemy 
and entirely neutralised their superiority 
in tactics and armament. Hut the Inca 
obtained by treachery what he could not 
win by force of arms ; on this occasion, 
also, promises of peace made a great 
impression upon the subjects of the proud 
Scyri, and before the powerful Inca army 
many caciques began to waver. Treachery 
ol this kind revealed an unfortified ford over 
the Aehupalla: and when once the river 
had been crossed 1 he Puruhas were obliged 
to evacuate their fortress and retreat. 

They again attempted to oppose the 
Peruvians, but so decisive was their de¬ 
teat. and so general the desertion of their 
vassals, that the Scyri was obliged to 
abandon almost the whole tirritory, with 
his capital. Quito, and his summer resi¬ 
dence. Tiribamba. He fled to Hatun 
. Taqui, in the country of Ota- 
Dies Cyr * an< l' after unconditionally 

_. . . rejecting the propositions ol 
Ighting peace which the Inca held out, 
he perished lighting for the last remains of 
his kingdom. Huaina Capak then con¬ 
sidered that his conquests were complete. 
But immediately after the death of the 
Scyri resistance was renewed around the 
person of Paccha, the daughter and heiress 
of the king. She did not openly oppose 
the Inca’s power, but she made it clearly 
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understood that new dangers would be peoples on the coast by the collective 
continually threatening him from her. name of Yunga ; moreover, between the 
In order to win her over without blood- peoples of the northern and the southern 
shed, he added her to the number of his coast political relations were so close 
legal wives. As Quito and Puruha had that it is impossible accurately to divide 
formerly been united by this means, he the little that is known of their histories, 
incorporated the country with his own The very fact that an important group 
kingdom, and the histories of the two states of states could be developed on the 
are henceforward indissolubly united. coast of Peru is evidence 1 that this people 

If the Cara of Quito had really migrated had made considerable strides in their 
northward from another people oil the „ struggle for existence ; or the 

coast of the Pacific Ocean, as their legend * Coast conn ^ r V ovcr w bieh the Chimu 
relates, this people must have been the 0 f C p er „* kingdom extended was ccr- 
Muchik, who are called Yunga by the ° eru tainly unfavourable to a dense 
Inca-Peruvians, the Chimu by the population. The ground of the narrow 
Spaniards. From the Gulf of Guayaquil coast-line between the spurs ol the ( <>i- 
southward to the neighbourhood of the dilleras and the sea is not wholly barren ; 
modern Callao the whole seaboard had but there is an almost entire l.o k ot jam- 
long been in their power. Farther south- fall, and the burning rays of the tropical 
ward people speaking another language sun have made the country nearly a desert, 
and with another political centre were Oases exist here and there, where the 
situated on the borders of the provinces of rapid torrents that llow down Irom the 
the Chimu kingdom. Their civilisation, neighbouring range bring sufficient mois- 
however, showed so many points ot ture with them to support some vegetable 
resemblance to that of their more northern life. These rivers, in their unchecked 
neighbours that the Incas denoted all the fury, are even dangerous to mankind. 



REMARKABLE POTTERY FOUND IN A CHIMU TOMB 
Of all the ancient pottery discovered in America this wonderfully preserved Greek-like head, found in a Chimu tomb 
in Peru, is without doubt the most beautiful. It is the gem of Mr. T. Hewitt Myring’s recently made collection. The 
head-dress probably indicates that it represents an influential priest or a wealthy law-giver. The strong suggestion 
of Graeco-Egyptian art certainly gives considerable support to the theory of an early intercourse with the East. 
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THE BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 
The custom of preserving the bodies of the dead prevailed largely among the early peoples of America. The first illus¬ 
tration shows a mumnuhed body prepared for burial, the ball at the top representing the face, winch is covered with a red 
material, over which is thrown a primitive wig. In the second picture is seen the body as it actually reposes inside the case. 


During tin 1 drv season tin.* thirsty ground 
so entirely absorbs the moisture that 
olten no single drop reaches the sea; 
but when a thunderstorm bursts with 
tropical fury above the spurs of the 
Cordilleras the rivers rise high above their 
hanks in a tew hours, and in their re¬ 
sistless course sweep away everv harner 
to their power. The period must have 
been long before man sought a refuge in 
this dangerous strip of country ; but he 
Man’s succeeded in overcoming all 
r . . t ... difficulties and in wresting from 
Nature future the means to support a 
population lar more numerous 
than that of to-dav. For this the. exten¬ 
sive remains of the ancient towns which 
are to be found at the mouth of almost 
every valley leading from the mountains 
to the sea are evidence. 

The first requirement for a lasting 
settlement of the country was the power 
of controlling the water. The people that 
settled there may have had experience 
in their earlier home in the art of draining, 
an art widely diffused of old in the moun¬ 


tainous districts of Peru, and practised 
here, at any rate, with brilliant success. 
Where the river passed irom the moun¬ 
tains to the plain it was divided or drawn 
off in great canals which followed the 
course of the river and led into a com¬ 
plication of smaller tributaries. By this 
means of irrigation a much larger extent 
ot country could be cultivated for maize, 
sweet potatoes, yuccas, and cotton, and 
also the great danger of inundation was 
overcome. The labyrinth of water-courses 
broke the power of the flood and turned 
the extraordinary fury of the rivers into 
an extraordinary blessing for the land. 

A further evidence for the agricultural 
activities of the coast peoples is their 
knowledge of the excellent effects of 
guano. As guano was used for manure 
by the Inca-Peruvians, they must have 
learned its value from the coast races, 
who possessed inexhaustible sup]dies of 
this article, for they alone were suffi¬ 
ciently skilled in navigation to import 
it from the islands. It is certain that at 
the earliest times only individual valleys 
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A TOMB OF THE ANCIENT AMERICANS IN THE SANTA VALLEY 
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STRIKING EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT CH1MU POTTERY 
The aitisti''powers of the ancient Peruvians were almost exclusively devoted to their pottoy The examples given 
above discovered by Mx T Hewitt Myring in the Chunu valleys display a remarkable taste in decoration and modelling 
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THE MIXED RACES OF THE WEST COAST 


coast-land from Rio Manic as far as the 
Gull of Guayaquil and contained certain 
highland races upon the north-east. This 
civilisation was ancient, and had begun to 
fade befoie the Incas became important 
in the highland. 

Individual kingdoms and races broke 
away from the community : no political 
unity ever existed. The unities of religion 
and language disappeared under local in¬ 
fluences, until a new centre of power was 
tormed near the northern boundaries in 
the valle\ of Chimu. Here a number ol 
powerful kings undertook to proceed in a 
contrary direction and extend their power 


and Huacho became incorporated in the 
Chimu kingdom partly individually and 
partly in groups which had enjoyed a 
uniform ci\i!isation foi a long time. On 
the south t he priest ly state of Pachacainak, 
which was tributary to the Cuismancu, 
and the group of valleys which was ruled 
by the Chupimancu. formed smaller states; 
either they were obliged to ofh*r an armed 
resistance to the Chimu conquest, or, like 
Pachacainak, they owed their further 
independence probably to the reverence 
paid to their temple towns. At any rate, 
they display rich and carefully decorated 
ruins of that old < ivilisition which had 



AN INCA-PEKUVIAN STONE BRIDGE IN THE SANTA VALLEY 
In archili‘(.ture the Inca-Pertiviaus were considerably in advance of their American forerunners. In the 
absence of folds most of then more important rivers were crossed at various points by bridges of stone, which 
woie built witli a singular degiee of mathematical precision and accuracy. Wlieje stone biidges weic 
impiacticable, as in mountain ranges, suspension biidges of hempen rope and woven lianas took their places. 


southward, and again to unite in a political 
unity peoples already closely related. This 
< ourse of ('vents was in progress along 
itie ( oast when the Incas began a similai 
areer ot conquest in the highland. Re- 
eolleclions n| tins, which wen* still tresh 
at the time ol the Spanish conquest, art* 
the <'ansi' ol the mistaken idea that the 
civilisation ot the coast-land proceeded 
in the same direction. In the sixteenth 
century it was perfect 1\ well known that 
the kings of ('himii had extended their 
power southward and subdued a number 
of smaller states. Thus, the valleys of 
Viru Santa, Neperia, Huarmey, Supe, 


attained such a high and uniform pitch of 
civilisation and culture upon the* north 
and south ol the fhimu kingdom. 

Both before and at the time of the Incas 
the coast district must have been extremely 
thickly populated. Oiunchan. the capital 
of the ( hinm kingdom, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlu* modern Trujillo, is by no means 
the only site which has an area of about 
J50 acies. Ruined sites of equal size 
an. situated in Pachacainak and in Huadca; 
and the cemetery of Ancon, near Lima, an 
inexhaustible hunting-ground for Peruvian 
antiquities, also points to a long-continued 
and dense population of the country. 
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FUNERAL POTTERY OF THE ANCIENT CHIMU 
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!_ PORTRAIT HEADS IN TERRACOTTA FROM EARLY PERUVIAN GRAVES " I 

. PERUVIAN POTTERY OLDER THAN THE INCA CIVILISATION 

If 

above show a wonderful power of realistic expression, thj qualit/of the work vaJ?to|‘with th^weSh ofthe P d«,Ised 
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OTHER ADMIRABLE EXAMPLES OF THE EARLY PERUVIAN POTTERY 


More of the fine Huacho terracottas discovered by Mr. Myring. Their splendid condition is due to the rainless 
climate of the Chiimi valleys, the absolute dryness preventing: injurious chemical action. The painted terra 
cottas probably coiue from tombs of persons unable to afford the sculptor’s or modeller’s fee. Below are various 
pieces of funeral pottery, including: clever bird representations, especially the sacred owl, and three of the open vases 
with false bottoms which are very frequently found. In all cases the false bottom contains a piece of gold or silver. 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


these sites are of similar 
since most of the buildings in 


Almost all 
appearance, 
the extensive mins are right-angled in con 
struction and disposed at right angles to 
one another. As the coast does not 
provide sufficient stone or wood to be used 
as building material, 4 he coast peoples 
erected their buildings !«*r the most part 
ol little bricks madt 
chiefly of pounde< 
clay. The walls in 
consequence had to 
be made of ConsiiUn¬ 
able thickness ; but 
the breadth decreased 
towards the top, so 
that the roofs and 
ceilings were wider 
than the floors. This 
was the case, at mu- 
rate, with the temple* 
and palaces, the onlv 
buildings of which 
the walls display 
tract's of decoration 
in the form of orna¬ 
mental stucco-work. 

( oncerning the mode 


houses. These would be made of clay for 
I he chief classes ; the houses of the common 
people must have been marie of reeds and 
canes, as wood was entirely lacking. The 
extensive ruins of walls, which can still be 
seen to have embraced the ancient cities, 
art* partly the gieat walls of defence of 
which most towns possessed 


of roofing, we can 
only draw doubtful 
conclusions. The lew 
roofs that remain are 
also composed of worked c!a\ 
gieat halls which exist among 
can hardly have been covered b\ sur h 
perishable means. Window's weie entirely 
unknown ; the rooms were generally built 
around a court, and ail and light were 
admitted by the door, which often took 
up the whole ol tht* front suit*. The most 
important ruins, however, arc* not dwvllmg- 


ANCIENT PILLARS NEAR TIAHUANACO 
The origin and use of these lelics are unknown, hut 
they were probably connected with Titicaca civilisation. 

: but the 
tin* ruins 


a double 
row with entrances 
at the angles, and an* 
partly the weaker 
walls which divided 
the town into a 
number of districts 
like courts ; these are 
supposed to have 
been inhabited in 
common by pai- 
ticular clans and 
also by officials 
The palaces and 
temples seem lor the 
most pai t to have 
been elected around 
the circumference of 
<lit* town ; m tin* cast* 
of temples we con¬ 
stantly meet W :tl; tel - 
iaces rising in steps, 
walls ol which 
were interrupted now 
and then by looms 
and weie built ot buck, the interior being 

Idled w’itli nibble. Manx of the temple 
pyramids also served as tombs, but onlv foi 
the* kings and the highest priests. Inten¬ 

sive cemeteries like that of Ancon are to 
be found in many places, particularly on 
the south of the Chimu kingdom. Here the 
mummies wen* placed, fastened in a sitting 
position, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
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EXAMPLES OF THE ADVANCED SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE SOUTH AMERICA 
Although much of the sculpture which has been discovered in the Inca kingdom is often attributed to the Incas, it is 
probably the remains of a much earlier and less known race of people who inhabited these regions Among the Incas, 
sculpture was almost entirely forbidden, and in theii buildings it was rarely that any decorative carvings found a place. 
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groups, in vaulted graves, or in enormous Incas. The Pacliacamak of the coast 
jars, occasionally with no protection at all, peoples was originally a similar divinity ; 
and often in tiers one upon the other, but as the son of Con he is mythologically con- 
always decorated as well as possible and nected with the highland god and repre- 
provided with the implements of their sents the same idea, the origin of all 
earthly profession. Often, however, a created things, including probably the idea 
common man could not afford the ex- of divinity, since all other deities are only 
pense of such a resting-place; he buried emanations from him. On the coast the 
The Moon as ^ ie H° or °f elements of the water-worship were brought 

the Chimu’s* ^ we ^* T1 K* ;int l city into connection with him ; thus he spreads 

Chief Deity £ r °unds are often honey- his cloak upon the waves as a boat and 
combed with such graves, passes out of sight over the sea, or in the 
A people who showed such piety towards roaring of the stream he delivers oracles as 
their dead must naturally have believed Rimak (the rushing one). Consequently, 
in a future life 4 corresponding in some he could be represented with a fish’s tail, 
degree to their earthly existence 4 . and the fish, as being his symbol, was 

We can hardly conceive that a people regarded as a fetish, 
upon whose notice the 4 destructive powers Phallic worship has also been ascribed 
of the sun were so constantly iorced to the 4 Chimu ; figures ol ('lav found in 
as they were upon the inhabitants of the coast provinces seem to confirm the 
the Peruvian coast should have made theorv. The peoples on the coast were 
sun-worship the central point of their also peoples of decaying civilisation, among 
religion ; it is intelligible that they whom such conceptions invanablv recur, 
should have regarded They had not only become 


water as the chief object 
of their veneration, for 
their livelihood depended 
entirely upon its bene¬ 
ficent influences. The 
Chimu are certainly said 
to have reverenced the 
moon as their chief deity, 
and also the Pleiades 
and the three stars which 
form Orion’s bell. Jhit 
they also considered 
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COUNTER FOUND IN CHACUNA 


./ 

excess of prosperity that 
their( i\ 11 is it ion, although 
in man \ lesj>ects it was 
net onl\ equal but con 
siderably superior to that 
ot the highland people, 
collapsed Indore theii 
onset. The first inhabi¬ 
tants ol Peru with 
whom I he Spaniards met 
were Chnmi Indians who 


the sea to he a divine power, which had ventured a considerable distance 
helps to teed men with its fish, makes from the coast in their rude vessels. As 


communication possible between nations, 
and moderates the sun’s destructive 
glow with its refreshing breeze. A similar 
worship, either of the sea or of water 
of some kind, is spread over the whole 
coast-line. Fishes also obtained reverence, 
as being created bv the water; the god of 
Pacliacamak, the chief divinity of the whole 
coast district, was depicted with a fish’s tail. 

In Pacliacamak we find a body of reli¬ 
gious conceptions which proceed from 
different sources. In tlu; highlands of Peru 
we shall presently meet with a widely 
extended worship which displays much 
affinity with the Quetzaleoatl-Kukulkan 
of Central America. Originally perhaps a 
sun-god, he had become so entirely anthro¬ 
pomorphic in course of time, that the 
people thought of him only in his human 
form as a law-giver and a civiliser, and as 
in opposition to the sun-worship of the 


the stretches of land which divided the 
separate coast valleys from one another 
wen 4 incapable of cultivation, that com¬ 
munication between the towns, which their 
size and prosperity would have led us to 
expect, could not be carried on by land. 
The migration legends speak of the first 
inhabitants of ajjnost all the coast-land as 
having come from the sea ; and the con- 
Conquests ‘| lu ' s,h °/ *\ u ' <'l>imit. to whom lilt' 
of the Hama of the mountains was un- 
Chimu known, can have taken place 
only by sea. Wood, however, 
was lacking just as much tor shipbuilding 
as for architecture, and tin 4 canoe, so widely 
employed in othe r parts of America, was 
unknown on the Peruvian coast. 

The Chimu and Yunga used a kind of 
raft which rested on strong bundles of 
canes, the air contained in the canes giving 
it sufficient buoyancy. On the coast of 
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REMAINS OF THE INCA CIVILISATION IN BOLIVIA 
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Peru the Pacific Ocean fully justifies its 
name, and thus by these primitive means 
a constant communication, attended with 
little danger, could be carried on. Those 
vessels, similar in construction, which the 
inhabitants on the lake of Titicaca used, 
were no doubt built for the first time by 
colonists from the coast district who had 

been transported thither alter 
Races Under t|)(> 1]|Ca C()n l)csl . for N atulc 

the Inca . l , , • , , 

n . . there ottered material tar 

uomimon moR . Sllit able lor shipbuilding 
in the mighty trees which wen* apparently 
employed by the exponents of the oldest 
civilisation, the builders ol Tiahuanaco. 

The races ol the coast-line came under 
the Ine.i dominion at dilleieut times. 
Paehacutek had already subdued the 
vall<‘\- on the vouth without encountering 
any obstinate resistance. Similaily, in 
latir times, Cuismancu and Clmpimancu 
ga\e in their submission to tlit* ln<a- 
IVnivians at the firs( demand, hoping 
with their help to escape the oppiesMve 
dominion with which the Chimu kings 
threatened them, 'fhe sacred town ol 
P.iehaeamak also submitted to the Ima 
without bloodshed : lor the Inca laid 
already learned to attract the adherence 
oi othei peoples bv religious tohiatioli. 


wit Ik nil 
already 
oi ot hei 

Near the temple ot Pachacamak they 
eueted a new and more splendid building 
for the sim, but they also made otleiings 
to the god ol the conquered people, and 
lor this the priests expressed their thanks 
in favourable piopheries. Fiom this point 
the Incas and the ('himu (Mine into colli¬ 
sion. but alter long and bloody battles the 
fortune ol war enabled the Inca Tupak 
Yupanki to advance, altei his first cam¬ 
paign aeaiiiM the (hiitu toward-, t he centie 
ol the (’himu kingdom, the town ol Chan- 
chan in the valh \ ol ()tu/co. I he ruler 
ol the kingdom (ontimied to oflei a des- 
paiiing i enhance. hut Ins satraps aban¬ 
doned him one alter the other, and bought 
the favour ol the Inca by their submission, 
, and when Ik* threatened to m- 
The Chimu a trI n!p1 t , lr fl, )W () f water to the 

. .. f coast, the c himu saw t lie use- 

to Inc Incas , r , ,, 

k*ssnes.-. oi lurthei resistance, 

and unconditionallv surrendered hiinseli 
and his kingdom on the field ol ( ajamarca. 
In at lea^l two places on the highlands 
oj Pern, before the times ol the Incas, a 
civilisation existed which bad attained a 
considerable* pitch ol development. In 
tile centre of Peru, where the Santa River 
runs for a long distance parallel with the 
5S3S 


Marnnon River between the dark slopes 
and the snow-white peaks of the Cordil¬ 
leras, until the former stream turns aside 
to the Pacific Ocean, a powerful, warlike 
people, who were also acquainted with the 
arts ol peace, founded a great kingdom. 

Historical traditions give us practically no 
information about this ; it must remain 
doubtful for the present whether the 
Cuismancu ot Conchucos, already men¬ 
tioned, is not the result of some* apparent 
misunderstanding. Conchucos, which is 
situated on a little tributary of the 
Marafion, does at any rate* belong to this 
civilisation ; and the ruins ol Sipa, which 
are not lar distant, with its great tombs 
formed out ol cubical stout' blocks, is one 
ol the most interesting points whence a 
conception ran be gained ot the maimer 
in which this race developed. 

The kingdom ol the Cuismancu, which 
was subdued wit hout opposition l>\ the Inca 
Tupak Yupanki on his campaign against 
the ('himu, is placed by mo* t chromcleis 
upon the roast : and the cential point ol 
the kingdom ot tvhieh Conchuros loiined 
a pai t did not lie on the Marafion, but in 
.. the Santa v.dle\ 1 he eppei por- 

Arch.tecture tj()n f)| u l lir |,. not wit list aildll ig 

1 ” * e v ,, the bleak aspret and the 1111- 
SanU Valley |n 1 it iul () j p . highlands 

contained the capital of the country, 
known by the Peruvians as Puna. Pro¬ 
ceeding up sticam the traveller arrives at 
1 Inara/, ('bavin de JI nan t ar, and finally 
at the watershed at the sou ices ol the 
Pasco; m Iluanaco their art 1 traces ol 
ancirnl towns, toiti esses and temples 
which ceitainlv have stiong affinities with 
one aim!hei and with the ruins existing in 
tin* \ alley ol 1 lie Marafion. 1 mt show strong 
points ol difference horn those* m tin 
iK'ighboitring (list 1 id. 

The people ol the Santa Valley had 
attained considerable skill in architecture, 
no doubt parity tluough the influence ol 
their geographical situation. The moun¬ 
tains afforded them admirable material ot 
gi unite and sandstone, which the torrents 
brought down in blocks and slabs to the 
very gates ol their town when the melting 
ot llu* snows sent the streams roaring 
down to the lowland. Their ait, however, 
had long passed the stage ol merely em¬ 
ploying material ready to hand. They 
understood how' to woik their stones 
carelully ; they laid them upon beds ot 
mortar which have endured for hundreds 
of years; and the enormous cubes of 
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winch their temple walls are partly built 
can have been laid in position only through 
long experience in the art of transporting 
heavy masses. The most important of 
their sites is Huanuco. Bui as the place 
was already populated with Inca-Peru- 
vians we cannot decide so easily in this 
case as we can in others which elements 
ru are of Peruvian origin and 

e amous p e ]ong to the ancient 

/rk* 5 • civilisation. On the other hand, 
of Uhavm Chavin dc Huantar, with its 

famous temple, was destroyed and aban¬ 
doned by the Incas. The temple is said to 
have been built with no less than five storeys 
of rooms and corridors ; it stands so close to 
the mountain wall that it has been thought 
to be partly underground, although its 
foundations undoubtedly rested upon the 
surface of the valley. 

A charactei istic feature is that its sanc¬ 
tuaries are all plunged in darkness, no sun¬ 
beam ever entering the sacred chamber ; 
in these chambers we again find pictures 
of the god* with a double row of grinning 
teeth, which terminate at either extremity 
with the two overlapping fangs. We have 
already seen in the case of San Agustin 
that this arrangement of the teeth origi¬ 
nated from the puma. The theory ib 
again confirmed by the fact that the puma 
continually recurs to an extraordinary 
extent among the sculptures of Chavin, 
Huaiaz, and Huanuco, and is occasionally 
apparent in place-names, such as Punia- 
cavan, Pumacancha. The sculptures of 
the Santa Valley also remind 11s of those 
of San Agustin in so tar as the proportions 
of the human trame are reduced and the 
head is sculptured in ornamental style. 
This can be no chance coincidence. 

The kings of this territory pushed for¬ 
ward their boundaries to the coast at the 
point where the Santa River emerges 
from thy Cordilleras, and, a little before* 
its entry into the coast plains, remains are 
to he found of temples and fortifications 
_ built of granite blocks like 

emp es those in the upper valley. The 
Destroyed by , f f .. 

.. f same remark applies to the 

valleys ol (. asma and Nepena. 
The large number of fortifications invites 
the theory that there was a continual 
state of war between the rulers of the 
highlands and the kings of Cliimu, who 
were in possession of the coast. But the 
utter destruction which is unmistakably 
visible in the temple ruins of Mojeque in 
the C-asma Valley, and of Chavin in the 
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Santa Valley, must be ascribed not to the 
Cliimu, but to the Incas. After their con¬ 
quests they took all possible pains to 
destroy the seats of the gloomy worship 
which the peoples of the Santa Valley 
carried on, and to introduce in its place 
the worship of their sun-god. 

The second district of highland civilisa¬ 
tion before the time of the Incas has 
been more closely examined, and here 
tradition is not entirely silent. Its site is 
upon the southern and western shores of 
the lake of Titicaca, and its most splendid 
ruins are those of Tialiuanaco. The many 
questions which research in this, district 
lias raised will probably never he answered. 
It is pretty certain that it was an ancient 
nation of the Aymara race which erected 
these buildings. One poition of the ruins 
which hears the name Ak-Kapana was 
certainly a temple enclosure, consisting 
of a terrace in the form of a pyramid ot 
moderate height, at the foot of which was 
a sacred enclosure ot stone pillars. Tn the 
cast* of Ak-Kapaua these pillars enclose a 
square room, while similar construct ions 
in tin* neighbourhood ot the lake of I’niavo 
'ru c . :L1V circular ; but we mav 
p . consider them both identical. 

r!Z:L o WhelliiT (I,CM' twlioiis, luiv, 
anything to do with stone- 
worship, which was widely spread in ibis 
district of the Peruvian highlands, is very 
doubtful ; (lit* ruins ol Tialiuanaco are 
evidence against rat her than tortile theory. 

At any rate, (lit* gods that were wor¬ 
shipped here were* eeitainly conceived 
as being ol human lorm. Evidence ot this 
fact exists in the remains of statues which 
are still to lx* found among tin* ruins ; of 
these, according to the ancient chroniclers, 
there must have been a much greater 
number in earlier times. The statues of this 
ancient epoch, with their artistic stiffness, 
remind us of those of ( bavin and San 
Agustin. Hen* also, as in the case of all 
peoples not fully* developed, we find an 
excessive preponderance of the symbolic 
and a devotion to a particular style which 
entirely preclude any attempt at realism. 
But Hie gods of Tialiuanaco were other 
and milder than those ol the afore-men¬ 
tioned civilisation ; their human forms an* 
not the same, and, moreover, their worship 
was hidden from the light ol day. 

Tialiuanaco holds also an important 
position in the domain of architecture. 
Extensive as the ruins are, not a single 
closed building is to be seen. That the 




A COLLECTION OF MUMMIES IN A CHIMU CEMETERY 
The Chimu peoples had a great reverence for their dead. Dotted over their kingdom were extensive cemeteries where 
the mummies were placed in a sitting position, as shown in the above illustrations. Sometimes they were deposited 
in their vaulted graves in groups, sometimes alone, and often with no protection at all. Decorated as well as the 
means of their surviving relatives would allow, they were often provided with the earthly implements of their profession. 
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architects were able to erect such buildings 
0 j SO veral storeys is proved by a block 
upon which the facade of a two-storied 
building has been carved as a model. lint 
the great blocks ot stone he about like' 
those in Pumapungu. the other ruined 
town ot Tialmanaco, and certainly nevei 
formed a building. Many stones have 
undoubtedlv been worked ac- 
Ancient cort i„,^ to plan, and prepared 
for lit ting in with other stones. 


Monolith 
G&tes 


but nothing can be constructed 
out ot tin' whole. (Yrtainlv the mono¬ 
lith gates which have earliei attracted parti¬ 
cular attention must not be considered as 
part ot the building, but, like the hgvptiun 
as bonndarv stones and enhances 
to tin sacred enc/osure. as can be seen 
from their situation in Ak-lvapanu. 

The ru< ! remiukiihle ot these gate¬ 
ways also belongs to this enclosure. It 
it is not the most massive ot the blocks 
scattered about Tialmanaco, it is the 
largest and the heaviest ol all the gates in 
existenee. and at the same time is the only 
one which lias been adorned with rich 
sculptured decorations. Its sculptures are 
conceived in a st vie known to us from other 
Peruvian patterns- those, for instance, 
used in weaving-- and it shows a large 
picture of a god in its centre, apparently 
receiving adoration irom side figures. 

From certain appendages upon and neai 
tin* figures it has been concluded that the 
picture has reference to the worship ot 
iruiracocha ; and as this or a similar wor¬ 
ship was universal among the ot her peoples 
of Peru, on the highland as well as on the 
coast, we need not be surprised at finding 
traces of it in a memorial which must have 
belonged to the most ancient Peruvian 
civilisation, Huiracocha- or in the fuller 
form, which occuis at times. Con-Ticsi- 
Huiraeoeha— was also originally a sun- 
god, Vut in his capacity as the 1 winger of 
light and awakener of life lie became in 
course of time the creator of mankind and 
tin 1 father of all civilisation. 


Widespread 
Worship of 


In this character lie himself or 
„ . . his messengers passed through 

all thi* districts of Peril from 
Tialmanaco onward, bringing the arts of 
peace and civilising the people, until at 
last he disappeared in the far north on the 
shores of the sea that surrounds the world. 

No divinity, even under different names, 
enjoyed so wide a worship as his. 
The Incas, who had at first been exclu¬ 
sively sun-worshippers, became wholly 
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devoted to the worship ot Huiracoch 1 
and he was the only god among tp 
divinities ot the peoples they suUhr . 
that they worshipped. They admitted lm 
to honour, not only in their sun-wo^h,.. 
but made him an integral part of 11 ■ 
mythological system. Hut his true 01 igm , 
in thesouthern district in which Tialm iiM 
held the most important position. 

In tin* immediate neighbourhood ol t. 
lake ot Titicaca a number of otla i s.ic,, 
towns are situated. It is n<rt‘^ (lI ^ I( 
explain the closeness ot their conn 1 1 , . 1 , 
with the civilisation of Tiahuaice o b- 
cause ill latei times they Were rnn, i( ,| t ,. 
to the Inca sUll-\\ oish ip. This Is rsp, , , 4 f|. 
tuirot the islands of tin 1 hike of Tific.i.\i 
Legends of the Inc a period pirti nd th.i; 
the MUi-worshi]) had its origin m ihc^e 
is/ands, but that the sacred towns wen* 
none the less neglected until the Iium 
T upak Yupanki began to make pilgi linage 
to them and lestored them to then j*1«»j»■ *i 
position. The fact from which this thcoi\ 
proceeds is that Tupak Yupanki was one 
of tin* first Incas t to visit the shrine of 
Huiracocha 011 the lake ol Titicaca and 
recognise his divinitv. The 
.a / of southern shore ot the lake, with 
„ . . its islands, was up to that time 

uiracoc a obstinately defended agnmst the 
Inea-lYruvians by the ('ollas, one > \ the 
races peculiarly hostile to them : so their 
can he no question lien* of an earliei 
possession and a later neglect of Ihr shrine 
by the Incas. In later times they erected 
numerous monumental buildings there ; 
but on the most sacred site, near the rock 
behind which the sun stood still until the 
creator. Huiracocha. set it in motion 
again, appear remains of a character 
antecedent to Incan architecture. The 
sanctuary, moreover, is not a temple, 
but. like Ak-Kapana, an open enclosure 
surrounded only by a palisade. 

Another site^ in connection with 11 * 
worship ot Huiracocha was faclia, situated 
in the valley of Huilcanota half-way be¬ 
tween Cuzco and the lake ol Titicaca. 
From their architectural peculiarities the 
ruins in the temples in that place do 
not go back beyond the Inca period. 
Here there was a temple of Huiracocha, 
erected, according to the legend, in 
memory of the fact that the god had sent 
flame down from heaven and set the 
mountains on file, to punish the resistance 
which the Canao-Indians offered to his 
teaching until they recognised his divinity. 




RISE OF THE GREAT INCA KINGDOM 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ERA OF CONQUEST 


U PON llii' ruins <>l these* civilisations, 
and subject to the inlluences of each 
ol them in a greater or lessor decree, 
rose the kingdom ol the Incas. The 
history of this empire at its greatest 
extends over an extremely Miiall peiiod. 
scarcely two centuries ot the tune dining 
which the* various peoples that com¬ 
posed that empire wen* working out the 
p utieular civilisations t hev reached. 

Hut a-, at the moment ot the conquest, 
the Inca> haj»]>ened to be the leading 
power in South America, later genera¬ 
tions have com cutrnted their attention 
entiielv upon their history and ujion that 
ot peoples ielated to them. The Incas 
were not the exponents of a particular 
nationality or ol a spei ially high civili¬ 
sation. hut they imposed theii laws and 
customs upon a large area ot country, and 
upon the basis <>| tin* ancient civilisations 
they made individual and extraoidinaiy 
. . advances. In theii kingdom, 

Insignificant w , lidnv;i>s fina ,] v ( ( >mj>osed of a 

•fthTiac. 

mg dilterent languages, they 
introduced the Ouechua (pronounced 
Ketschua) language as tin* official dialect. 
However, this was not theii mother tongue. 

I lie Incas weir, on the contrary, a clan of 
the Aymara race, the ancient civilisation 
ot which we have obseived in Tialmanaro. 

Upon the collapse ol this kingdom 
they may have turned northward and 
settled in the valley ot Huilcamayo, 
whence they entered upon their eaieer 
of conquest “ towards the lour quarters 
of the heavens.” As they could not 
reveal to the eyes ol men flu* insigni¬ 
ficance of their origin, they created a 
legend ujion the subject in which a 
common origin was pretended both tor 
their temporal j>ower and their religious 
convictions, raising them far above ordi¬ 
nary mortals to the level of t lie gods. Long 
before the arrival ol the Incas thus 
the legend runs—the peoples of the 


Peruvian highlands were living in com 
plete savagery. 'They did not uwlerstam 
agriculture ; they had no settled dwelling 
places: and their only clothes were tli 
skins of the beasts ujion the raw flesh o 
which they fed. At last the sun-god, Inti 
had |>itv on them : and so he put two r, 
his children upon tlu* islands ot Lake Tit 1 
caca which his sister and wilt 
Legend of ()v[]] . { t , R . IUO( m-gnddeSS, lia< 
Sun-Oods i;<inRi l() , lin . L naliu .j v< 

Cn Manco C apak. with the latter’ 
sister and wile. Mama ()cllo. He gav 
them a golden stall and ordered tliei 
to follow the valley northward until th 
golden stall disappraied in the eart 
at the point where it should touch it 
Theie they wen* to settle, to convert th 
inhabitants to sim-worship, and to ac 
ijuamt them with the blessings of civilisa 
tion ; and lie jiromised them bis protectioi 
and support until their bountiful influene 
should be extended over all the j>eoj>!e 
of the earth. Hrother and sister, will 
this commission, staitcd ujion their wan 
derings down tlu* valley of lluilcamayo. 

A lew miles IromCu/eo, near the mount ail 
ol (riianacaure, the golden stall suddenl; 
disajipeared. Hen* Manco t'apak pro 
ceeiled to build a house lor himself and hi 
sister wile. He then began to till tin 
ground, which he planted with potatoes 
quinoa, and other plants ; wnd Mam; 
Ocllo worked within the house, cooking 
spinning, weaving, and practising all tlr 

, arts whirl) her divine patent 
anco s had taught her. When they ha< 
Mission to thus , oola . d altcr their' owi 
c a ives C()in j or t >i anro began to fulti 
his divine mission to the natives. Th 
inhabitants of C'u/co were astounded a 
the sight of himsell and his sister, win 
went clothed in blight garments am 
decorated with shining ornaments ; the; 
listened suspiciously to the message c 
the sun-god. When, under his guidance 
they began to share m the blessings c 
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civilisation, when the men had learned 
to till the ground and to build houses, 
and the women to spin and to weave— 
then they recognised what benefits they 
owed to the mission of Manco Capak. 
They readily chose him to be their ruler, 
and the sun-god to be their god, and the 
little town which formed around the hut 
of this first child of the sun 
The Legend grcw and increased visibly 

nu r under the protection of his 
Older Form , K , avcnly fThis | c( , cn( | 

may be calk'd the later official form ol the 
legend of Indian origin. As to its connection 
with the lake of Titicaca we may conclude 
that this did not take place until the sun- 
worship of the Incas had become recon¬ 
ciled to the Huiracocha worship of the 
highlanders, who had their sacred temple 
upon the lake of Titicaca. As this re¬ 
ligious compromise took place only under 
the Inca Huiracocha, the eighth in the 
Inca dynasty, this version ol the legend 
was not more than a hundred years old 
when the Spaniards reached Peru. 

The older form of the legend gives a 
different account of the circumstances 
preceding Manco’s settlement. One daw 
from the heights oi Pacearilambo, nine 
Spanish miles south ot Cuzco, there 
appeared four sets of twins who were also 
called children of the sun ; among these 
were Avar Manco and Mama Ocllo. 
Now, the biggest and strongest of these was 
Ayar Cachi, the husband of Mama Huaco ; 
and his sister, being afraid ol him. de¬ 
termined to get riel of him. They were 
certainly clothed in festal robes and richly 
adorned when they made* their appear¬ 
ance ; but they liael leit treasures Jar 
greater and more splendid behind them 
in the mountain cave. 

She now asked Avar Cachi to fetch these 
out ; but as soon as he had disappeared 
in the cave she rolled great blocks ot 
stone to the mouth and shut him in. 
His rage was terrible when he discovered 
^.. tJ the traitorous deception : he 
of shattered m pieces the moun- 

.. s tain which rose above the cave, 

C un and the earth trembled iar and 
wide with the shock ; but he could find 
no way out, and finally became changed 
to a mountain stone. The other twins now 
moved farther north and ultimately 
settled at the mountain Guanacaure, until 
they finally determined to move nearer 
to Cuzco. When they left Guanacaure, 
another brother, Ayar Utscliu, voluntarily 
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changed himself into stone, and the 
others promised to pray to him in the 
future. However, he put on mighty 
stone wings and flew up to their common 
father, the sun ; whence he returned 
with the message that Ayar Manco was 
to take over the leadership of the twins, 
as Manco Capak, after which they moved 
down to Cuzco and there began their 
civilising mission ; but Ayar Utschu 
remained on Guanacaure as a block of 
stone, in order to act as future intermediary 
between them and their father, the sun. 

In this version of the legend two points 
are of importance. Upon the mountain 
Guanacaure there was, even at the time 
of the Spanish arrival, one of the most 
sacred temples of the whole kingdom of 
Tahuantinsuyu, the foundation ot which 
was naturally connected with the legends 
of the. race. In later times this temple, 
like all the official sanctuaries ol the Incas, 
was dedicated to the sun ; but the legends 
of its foundation undoubtedly point to 
the fact that in this case, as in the case of 
the cave of Paoearifambo, we have to 


do with a sanctuary belonging to the epoch 
s . of stone-worship. This wnr- 

n ing ship xvas p ri .| )()1 , ( lt> ni nt not 

Monuments of / 1 . n ,, 

w .. only among tin* ( ollas on t he 
Stone-Worship | ; , k(> „ f 

Titicaca, but also in the district ol C i/co 
and still farther north, until the Incas 
spread the sun-worship. On this theory 
arc to be explained the peculiar steps and 
platforms hewn out of the rock of Monte 
lvodadcio, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco, and otliei memorials ot a 
like nature undoubtedly connected with 
stone-worship; such, for instance, as 
those at Concacha in the upper valley of 
the Apurimae ; the stone chair of Huillcas 
Huaman in the Pampas vallev ; and a 
supposed throne of the. Inca in Cajamarca 
in the far north. 

All these sites,, which were* continual 
objects of veneration at the Inca period, 
make it probable that the Incas did 
not persecute stone-worship as assiduously 
as they did that of some other divinities; 
and when we remember the tradition of the 
transformation of the two childien of the 
sun into stone, and the manner in which 
their worship was brought into connection 
with the sun-worship, the inference be¬ 
comes irresistible that the earliest Incas 
made a religious and political compromise 
with the stone-worship which was flourish¬ 
ing around them. For political reasons 
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a compromise was made, a century later, 
with regard to the cult of Huiracocha. 
While the opposition between stone- 
worship and sun-worship died away, it 
is possible that the lormer has always 
been deeply ingrained in the Peruvian 
natives from Inca times to the present 
day. And now every native porter who 
travels over one of the numerous passes 
from valley to valley in the country adds 
a new stone to the heap of those which 
his predecessors have piled up as an offer¬ 
ing to the Apacheta, “ who gives him 
strength to bear his burden." 

The information that the legend gives 
us concerning the settling of the Incas 
in Cuzco is equally important. Before 
their arrival the locality must have been 
fhickiv populated, and the people must 
have long passed out of the state of 
barbarism which the official traditions 
ascribe to all the Peruvians before the 
Inca period, and have attaint'd a settled 
mode of lift 1 ; for the town of Cuzco was 
the residence of 1 he ruler, bv name 
Alcavi/a, who also nTled over the district 
in tilt* immediate neighbourhood of the 
_ . town. It was from him that 

q *41 nCaS Mnnco Capak and his little 
in Cuzco company asked permission to 
settle in the vicinity. When 
this had been accorded to them, they 
soon made their proximity unpleasant. 
Diiectly they had obtained a turn footing 
m one of the quarters of Cuzco they set 
u]) an opposition to the ruler and to the 
priests of the worship that had hitherto 
been carried on in the ancient Cuzco, 
and began to make proselytes to their own 
worship, which was exclusively that of 
the sun. This separation of parties soon 
degenerated into open war, the result of 
which was that Aleaviza and his depen¬ 
dents were driven out. Thus, the Inca- 
Peruvians got possession of the town 
which was to become the centre of their 
extensive kingdom in the course of 
centuries. 

Peruvian tradition does not enable ns 
to determine even approximately the 
date at which the first rulers of the Inca 
race got possession of the power. The 
“ quipus," those bundles of different- 
colon red threads which the learned Peru¬ 
vians used as a manor in technic a, seem to 
have been of no help for chronological pur¬ 
poses ; and all their permutations could 
in no way compensate for an ignorance of 
the art of writing. Oral tradition upon 


historical events certainly formed an im¬ 
portant part of the education imparted to 
the young Inca nobles and the chosen no¬ 
bility of the allied and subject races in the 
schools of the Amauta, the learned class. 
But all that remained of such knowledge 
in the Spanish period does not help us to 
a chronological record of the origin of the 
Inca kingdom. The number of 
rulers who held the throne of 
Cuzco from Maiu'o Capak until 
Ataluuilpa is not even agreed 
upon. The. estimates of the chroniclers 
variously give ten or thirleen rulers as pre¬ 
decessors of the brothersHuascar and Ata- 


Lost Link 
in Inca 
History 


liualpa ; then* were at least eleven of them. 

It is a remarkab’e ia f *t that this un¬ 
certainty does not attach to the earliest 
p *riod ; the succession of the first live 
Inca kings has been made out with 
tolerable certainty. Discord then appears 
to have sprung up in the royal family and 
to have disturbed the legal order of 
succession. Efforts to hide this fact have 
produced two different accounts concern¬ 
ing thi* Inca rulers in the intermediate 
period, which contradict each other in 
many details and make it extremely 
difficult to discover the real state of affairs. 
Moreover, the later Incas were much better 
known by their first names than by their 
proper names, which changed very little ; 
but these lists of names are differently 
connected in the case of the three or four 
predecessors of Huaina Capak. so that the 
reign of this latter king is the first of the 
events which can lx 1 regarded as possessing 
chronological and historical certainty. 

If an average reign of thirty years 
be ascribed to the eleven Inca kings 
---the legal succession was from father to 
son —their establishment in Cuzco would 
have taken place about the Near 1200 of 
the Christian era. Upon its collapse the 
Inca kingdom would then have existed 
about gjo years -an estimate of time 
which is perhaps too long rather than too 
n short, if we consider the in- 

w stability oi the institutions of 

of the Inca r A . , 

Kingdom ; , l ! iriiut America. Although 

Manco Capak is not really a 
proper name, yet the hearer of it must be 
considered as an historical personality. 
Perhaps the Amauta purposely allowed his 
proper name to be forgotten, in order to 
conceal the historical connection of the 
Inca rulers with the other states of ancient 
America, and to strengthen the popular 
idea of their direct origin from the sun-god. 
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" Cripak,” in the Oucchua language, the 
official dialect of the Inca state, means 
“ kingdom ” and “ mighty,” and is a royal 
title which other chiefs assumed before and 
at the lime of the Incas. The same is 
true of the word “ Manco.” 1 is origin and 
proper meaning are not altogether so 
<'lear, but tradition speaks of a number ol 
Mancos who were kings, in particular of 
those districts which were situated in the 
westerly and northerly parts of the Inca 
kingdom. “ Manco Capak ” must conse¬ 
quently be translated “ mighty king ”~ a 
name wholly suited to impiess the people 
and to deceive them concerning the lowly 
origin of the Inca rulers in lVru. Of 
Manco Capak’s rule after his establish¬ 
ment in Cuzco we have only the geneial 
tradition that he* in- 
structed his people in 
civilisation, intio- 


Maita Capak, and they are said to stand 
to one another in the relationship of father 
and son. Hut ti adit ions are wholly at 
variance concerning the names and rela¬ 
tionships ol their wives and mothers. 

We have the official tiaditiou that the 
marriage ol Manco Capak with his sister, 
Mama ()cllo, was in fulfilment of a command 
of tin* sun-god, following the pi credent of 
the marriage of the sun with his sister- 
planet, the moon; but this is most obvi¬ 
ously derived from the ancient decree oi 
the Inca kingdom, also well known in the 
later period, according to which that Inca 
son alone could legitimately ascend the* 
throne whom the father has begotten ol 
his own sister, or, failing a sistei, of the 
next nearest lelation of pun* Inca blood. 

On tin* contrary, 
another and appai- 
* cntly reliable tiadi- 


dtuvd sun-worship, 
and increased his 
boundaries rather bv 
the arts of peace than 
by force, of arms. The 
legend attiibutes to 
him the foundation 
of all those institu¬ 
tions which left their 
impressions upon the 
latei Inca kingdom, 
although a large 
number of the laws 
ascribed to him would 
have been useless and 
incapable of execu- 
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tion informs us that 
not only the im¬ 
mediate successors < »f 
Manco ('apak, but 
also the majority of 
the Inca** down to 
Yupanki INiehaeutek, 
sjirang fiom man iages 
\\ Inch toi»k place be¬ 
tween the ruleis of 
f ti/co with tli«* 
daughteis nj neigh¬ 
bouring powers. The 
rulers until Malta 
(apak are consist- 
enth’ said to have 


tion in the limited 


extended tin.' boun- 


extent of tin* original (lanes of their realm 

realm. The Inca a stone seat of ancient Peru b\ peaceful methods, 
kingdom, which rouse the astonishment The official tradition also relates of one 

of the sixteenth-century conquerors, or two of the earlier Incus that tliev 

and to-day justly claims the greatest did not choose their “ coya ” from the 

interest, was essentially th work of the Inca family, but raised daughteis ol 


lour great rulers, liuiraeocha, Yupanki 
(a’su called Paehacutek), Tupak Yupanki, 
and Huaina ('apak. These certainly 
built 111)011 the foundations which their 
predecessors had laid, but they also en¬ 
tirely altered the general character of the 
kingdom. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult to gain a trustworthy idea of the 
condition of the Inca kingdom before the 
time of these, monarchs. 

The traditions give us as little definite 
information concerning the. lirst three, 
successors of Manco Capak as they do about 
himself. All our sources agree in naming 
them Sinclii lvoca, Lloqtte Yupanki, anti 


the neighbouring kings to the tin one of 
the Inca kingdom. \\V cannot under¬ 
stand how 11 uama Capak would have* 
da r ed. after his conquest ol Quito, to have 
included the princess who was licit ess to 
thi* throne among the number of his own 
wives, if a religious decree had been in force 
from the foundation of the dynasty that 
marriage should be with the sister or with 
a mate of the closest relationship. 

Moreover, such a policy on the part oi 
the Incas is easily intelligible. They had 
entered the valley of Huilleanota as a 
little band of foreign invadeis, and their 
forcible expulsion of the Cuzco ruler was 
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THE INCAS IN PERU : REMAINS OF A BYGONE CIVILISATION 

In Peru, the ancient home of the Incas, are to be found many remains of that race, these testifying to the advanced 
standard of civilisation in America before the conquering Spaniards landed on its shores. The above pictures illustrate, 
i, ruins near Lima; ‘i, a burial tomb; :t, ruins of the temple of Virococlia; and 4, an ancient seat of justice. 

Photos: N. P. Edwards, E, N. A., and others 
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hardly likely to win over the sympathies 
of the neighbouring races, many of whom 
had apparently entered upon connections 
of friendship and marriage with Alcaviza. 
Furthermore, they remained foreigners by 
their continual opposition to the universal 
religion of the highlands, stone-worship, 
and the worship of Huiracocha ; and in 
the [dace of this they had intro- 

„ e . irst r duced a worship which attracted 
Century of j uhy among the 

Inca Rule , / • , • . fj- , 

people as being less intelligible 

to them. For the first century of their rule 
the Incas were nothing else than little 
territorial princes among a crowd of others. 
They were totally incapable of imposing 
their political and religious customs upon 
their neighbours, and were probably 
thankful themselves to be left unmolested. 

In such circumstances that policy re¬ 
commended itself which was likely to 
ensure their position by means of alliance ; 
by setting up family relationships they 
attempted to destroy the recollection of 
their foreign and late invasion of the 
territory ol the highland kings. We may 
believe the ancient traditions from tin* 
fact that they succeeded by these means 
in imposing their higher civilisation upon 
peoples who were less cultivated though 
not entirely savage, while the obvious 
advantages they attained by their careful 
tilling of the soil and their division of 
labour won over adherents to them 
who abandoned the neighbouring provinces 
and settled under the Inca protection. 

In thankfulness for tin* matciial im¬ 
provement in their position, these last 
accepted a religion which they scarcely 
understood, and perhaps regarded the 
progress and prosperity of the Inca dis¬ 
trict as evidence of the higher powers of 
their god. But the extensions of the 
Cuzco kingdom under the first four Inca 
kings were very limited. At that time the 
Chancas were independent of the Inca 
kingdom ; they possessed a district upon 
the immediate west of the 
wok n * aS valley of Cuzco between Anda- 
D 1 .°“ huailasand Ayaeucho, which at 
that period was tar more power¬ 
ful than the Inca state. Independent also 
were the Quechua, whose language in later 
times became the official Inca idiom ; they 
lived on the north of the Incas in the 
times of Maita Capak. The ('ana and 
Canche also, who dwelt between Cuzco and 
the lake of Titicaca, were then wholly 
independent. Even in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of their capital the Incas 
at that time possessed no real power. They 
were connected with all the little dynasties 
lying over a radius of from twelve to 
twenty miles around Cuzco, who con¬ 
sidered themselves of royal power, only by 
means of a compact concluded on a basis 
of equality of justice, which compact 
Huiracocha, the eighth ruler on the Inca 
throne, changed into a real dominion. 

Finally. Maita Capak was at one time 
by no means securely settled in his 
capital ; for the Alcaviza, the successors 
of the race who had exercised the chief 
j>ower in Cuzco before the arrival of Manco 
Capak, looked enviously upon their 
more fortunate rival. Under the fourth 
Inca king a bloody battle took place in 
order finally to banish from the town Ihe 
restless dependents of the ancient dynasty. 

The battle in which Maita Capak over¬ 
came the rebel Alcaviza is expressly 
noted as the first occasion upon which 
an Inca extended his power by the sword. 
Things were very different under the suc¬ 
cessors to the throVie. The three following 
Incas, Capak Yupanki, Inca Kora, and 
_ Yahuai Huacac, whose col- 

ou ” crs 0 . lertive reigns probably em- 
e mg om s | )raa>( | ;i |„ j ;i a . n [ in y .were 
Ore&tness ^ f()un(k , rs ( ,j t ] H cua tnrss 

of the kingdom. With them begins the 
policy of conquest by which the Incas ex¬ 
tended the boundaries ol their power in 
every direi tion. In their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood they seem to have preserved the 
confederation that had been set on foot, 
but they enlisted the youthful warriors 
of the allied kingdoms in their service and 
accustomed them to regard themselves 
as their leaders. Bv this means, and 
through the rich booty they took in war, 
they imperceptibly gained a preponderance 
over the other confederates which, in course 
of time, inevitably became a dominion. 

Capak Yiqmnki began his rule by assur¬ 
ing his position at home. Maita Capak 
had left many sons whom he had set up in 
almost independent positions in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. When Capak Yupanki 
gave them clearly to understand that 
he wanted their obedience, not their 
friendship, they made a conspiracy to 
depose him, and to set up a ruler in his 
place more in accordance with their own 
views. But their compact was betrayed : 
instead of the Inca, most of the con¬ 
spirators fell by the sword ; and in order 
to erase the impression of this tragedy, 
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and to turn the energy of the youthful 
Incas into some useful direction, Capak. 
Yupanki began that series of campaigns 
which led him speedily to the north 
(Cnndesuyu) and north-east (Andesuyu) 
along the course of the streams. 

From that time the Incas became 
particularly aggressive anti expansive. 
Hardly in the entire world has a power 
been seen which remained so moderate 
and humane in its warfare as the Incas, 
although generation upon generation grew 
up in the service of arms. Always ready 
to appeal to the sword, and gifted with 
heroic bravery, the Incas none the less 
invariably attempted peaceful methods 
before proceeding to attack. Their cam¬ 
paigns wen* not rapid surprises, like those 
of the wild and half-civilised peoples in 
the west of America, when the greatest 
possible number of the opponents were 
k-'lled in order that they, laden with the 
enemy’s spoil, might get home again as 
quickly as possible*. Their warfare was. 
systematic. The Incas never took an enemy 
by surprise : their jinnies invariably 
sent out ambassadors inviting a willing 
submission to their mild rule. 

1 p lMM Th'*v said that the Inca, the 
and War the sun-god, had come 

to them, not to do them harm, 
but to fiee them from all that was ancient 
and bad, and thereby, to make them 
acquainted with the blessings of a more 
civilised mode of life and a higher religion. 

The more the Inca kingdom increased in 
power and extent, the wider spread the 
certainty, even among remote nations, 
that this message was no empt\ pielenc.e. 
but that in reality the p isifion of subjects 
m the Inca realm was far superior to the 
lot of those who opposed their rule in any 
district. Hardly ever did the Incas 
depose a ruler who voluntarily subjected 
himself to their government. Incorporation 
in the Inca kingdom certainly altered the 
position of the monarch, who became a 
vassal of the sun's child in Cuzco instead 
f'f an independent ruler. The relations 
ot the king to his previous subjects were 
also largely remodelled upon the organisa¬ 
tion of the leading power, but the Incas 
never appeared as fanatical doctrinaires. 

They invariably respected national pecu¬ 
liarities as far as these were consistent with 
their political necessities ; but in course of 
time the influence of the ruling power threw 
such peculiarities into the* background, 
and tended to obliterate them entirely. 


Upon religious questions the earliest 
Incas did not practise this conciliatory 
policy. The first races which they sub¬ 
dued were obliged to receive a common 
form of worship without exception. Maita 
Capak is said to have once ordered the 
subjects of the neighbouring regions to 
bring all their stone images to Cuzco, 
„ alleging as his motive the pre- 

oo e%% p ara tj on () f brilliant festivities 

rT ^ 8 to their common gods; but 
of the Incas ^ st(m * gQ(ls had 

been collected lie had them broken in pieces 
and built into the waUs of the temple of the 
sun, in order to show the people the 
powcrlessness of the gods which they 
worshipped. But even on this side their 
policy became far more diplomatic in 
the course of time, chiefly under the 
influence of political necessities. 

The Inca campaigns often ended with¬ 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, in spite 
ol the great display of power they involved. 
They were, however, always ready to 
break down the most obstinate resistance. 
The difficulties of communication in that 
wide realm imposed a slow retreat upon 
the numerous Inca armies. Especially in 
later times, when the kingdom had become 
of considerable extent, it was not unusual 
for a campaign to last two or three years 
or even more. The army was furnished 
not only for the necessities of war, but 
also for its own maintenance. 

As in the case of those armed garrisons 
which were established by the Incas in 
districts where obedience could only be 
enlorced bv arms, so the army, when 
matching out to attack, could till the soil 
with weapons at their sides if the cam¬ 
paign tin eatcncd to last long. But it 
was only in exceptional cases that an army 
was obliged to have lecourse to these 
means. Xot only the organisation of the 
troops for attack, but also the commis¬ 
sariat, the transport of reinforcements, 
and the withdrawal of troops, were mar- 
. vellously well arranged. The 
Ii^ acIOUS trades which were everywhere 
~ . cairied on in the Inca kingdom 

Government enal)le(1 ^ ^ ^ q{ 

peace to make important provision of food, 
clothing, and other necessary articles. 
These were collected in great magazines 
in every province, and in times of w r ar, 
famine, or pestilence, these stores were 
opened. Such an organisation, together 
with that prestige which the Incas so 
rapidly acquired, enables us to understand 
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that it \vasj often unnecessary to appeal 
to aims in struggles with the les> civilised 
races in the mountain valleys and on the 
inhospitable coast. The feeling of abso¬ 
lute helplessness among their powerless 
enemies was the best ally to the Incas. 

Even in cases where their invitation to 
voluntary subjection was rejected, the 
Incas did not give up their policy of con¬ 
ciliation. An attack immediately fol¬ 
lowed Irom their side, and the superiority 
of their organisation and equipment almost 
invariably gave them the victory. Hut 
then the Inca ambassadors immediately 
renewed their peace proposals, and even 
then the native rulers were generally left 
in their positions, provided they had not 


conquest the soil of Peru showed unmis¬ 
takable traces of the tact that the Incas 
were ready to wage unsparing war when 
necessary. In those cases they had no 
hesitation, with an army of extraordinary 
strength, in destroying fortresses like that 
of Mojeque, the gigantic blocks of which 
form a mighty field of ruins even to-day, 
or temples such as that ol Chavin do 
Huantar, in spite of, or oven on account 
of, the extensive reverence paid thorn ; 
and hero their object was not only to leave 
the enemy no opportunity lor tut m e 
rebellion, but also to make an impression 
upon him by their ruthless destruction ol 
that which had cost so much trouble to 
build. And where a people persisted in 
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continued their resistance to the last. 
Hardly anv kingdom with which the Incas 
came in contact during their career ol 
conquest was sufficiently closely organised 
to make the war one ol extermination. 
Individual itilers who considered them¬ 
selves equal to the Incas certainly thought 
it shameful to buy a continuation ot their 
power by recognising the Inca superiority, 
and they at least lelt the full weight of 
their anger. Yet even in those rases the 
Incas generally found certain vassals, 
loosely dependent upon their opponents, 
who were ready to listen to their enticing 
propositions and to give them their aid 
in bringing the war to a successful con¬ 
clusion. But at the time of the Spanish 


revolting against the mild Inca rule they 
had a si ill more efficacious method at hand. 
They not only built numerous iorti esses 
and kept them ready prepared in such 
conquered districts, but they also broke 
down the resistance of the peoples they 
had subdued by taking the most youthful 
warriors who would have been the most 
likely to revolt, and settling them in distant 
provinces among races of tried fidelity. 

This picture of the warlike policy of the 
Incas was not realised to the fullest extent 
during the rule of ( apak Yupanki. His 
armies were not so large, and his cam¬ 
paigns were not so distant, as to demand 
a highly organised military system. His 
successor, the Inca Roca, contributed 
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perhaps, no loss to the later greatness of the 
kingdom of Cuzco than Capak Yupanki ; 
but his efforts took another direction. We 
are certainly told of him and of Yaliuar 
Huacac that they undertook occasional 
campaigns beyond the boundaries of their 
dominion, but they both seem to have 
been men of peace at heart. On the 
a ▲ r °^ ,er band, the beginnings of 

“ ge ° the extensions and improve- 

v * nc * mentsin the capital of Cuzco are 
Civilisation ascribcd to tho lnca Koi . a . Tho 

work carried on under his government 
makes it quite certain that even in his time 
the Incas were in a position to employ 
their subjects in the execution of immense 
designs. To him and to his coya, or queen, 
is ascribed the installation oi the most 
ancient water-service, which brought to the 
town of Cuzco fresh spring water at a time 
when it was growing more civilised in 
its necessities and ol greater importance. 

This water-service, however, is not to 
be confounded with the sluice-gates and 
irrigation works which were necessaiy foi¬ 
lin' soil of the Inca kingdom in most dis¬ 
tricts to make that high cultivation of the 
land possible under its climatic conditions 
which the dense population of the empire 
demanded. With regard to this irrigation, 
the Incas continued their long-sighted, 
careful poliev by the erection oi works 
which aroused the greatest astonishment. 
They are, however, by no means the first 
to have discovered the art ol irrigation ; 
this was practised to a considerable extent 
by almost all their subject peoples befoie 
they became members of the Inca king¬ 
dom. We see, then, that the legend i> in 
no way worthv ol credence which depicts 
Manco Capak as the discoverer and 
expounder of that mode of cultivation 
which became peculiar to the Inca realm. 

The work which I onus the chief me¬ 
morial, and is m fact an imperishable 
monument of Inca Roca, is the palace 
which he began to erect in bis capital. 

Architecture, be tore tin* Inca 
p \ FC f period, had attained consider- 
a ace o a })| c , perfection uninfluenced bv 

Inca models ; and the incas 
certainly do not merit any praise for 
having further developed an art which 
they found already at the highest stage of 
its earlier progress. In comparison with 
the technical perfection which the im¬ 
mense ruins of - Tiahuanaco display, the art 
of the Inca architects of Cuzco was cer¬ 
tainly something of a retrogression. Tia- 
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The Great 
Palace of 
Inca Roca 

certainly 


huanaco is the work of architects who 
employed enormous blocks of stone, simi¬ 
lar to those of the cyclopean buildings 
which are found in all parts ol the world, 
and who were even at that remote period 
able to prepare every single detail with 
accurate measurements and plans. 

On the other hand, the walls of the 
palace of the Inca Roca art* cyclopean 
buildings in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
the blocks are of the largest size which 
could he handled with the limited appli¬ 
ances of the time, and are often most 
wonderfully shaped to suit the necessities 
of the site on wlrYh tlr*y w r e:e erected; a 
particularly remarkable stone displays, 
for instance, 110 less than twelve corners. 

Moreover, the fitting of these blocks 
thus carefully shaped, the outer siirlace of 
which was generally smoothed, is so exact, 
in spite of their irregular lorms, that even 
to-day the blade of a knife can scarcely 
be driven into their joints, although no 
mortar or other cohesive material was 
employed. A later Inca once pulled down 
a portion of the tc^wn of Cuzco in order to 
rebuild it upon a uniform plan. Hut large 
. . . numbers of buildings wvreex- 

.nca riump s CJU j )tc , ( | irom tinsdestruction, 

. , as is showm l>v the number ol 

Architecture , , . . ... 

construct 1011s hunt with irp*- 

gular polygon blocks, which can lv clearly 
distinguished from the architecture of tin* 
la*er Inca, standing at th * present daw 
The most important monument in tins 
st vie is the pake e of Inca Roca. which was 
situated in a street of C.u/co now know’ll as 
the (hille del Triunfo ; its walls, artistically 
composed of many corneied blocks, were 
us<*d by the modern builders of later times 
as a welcome foundation. 

The architectural perfection of the Iuca- 
iVruvians advanced considerably in later 
times. Their preference for large blot ks ol 
stone invariably persisted, and this to 
such an extent that even where Nature did 
not provide the ordinary material of hard 
rock and obliged them to build with 
smaller stones, as their subject nations had 
done, their buildings can still be distin¬ 
guished from those of earlier times by the 
fact of their displaying individual stones 
of unusually large dimensions. Hut at the 
chief period of the Inca power, temples and 
palaces were built with cubes of stone 
worked with extraordinary care, and laid 
with such exactitude that the courses upon 
the front of the building present, upon 
a close examination, the appearance of 
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level bands. From a point of view at a 
moderate distance, the whole wall of the 
building appears as though it were made of 
one stone. In spite of this marvellous 
technical perfection, the Inca buildings 
were never very beautiful ; in their long, 
massive, heavy walls, proportion is almost 
entirely wanting ; and as the Incas were 
never capable of constructing a vaulted 
roof in the primitive mode of the Central 
Americans, the length of their buildings in 
comparison with their moderate height 
produces a disagreeable impression. 

Furthermore, in the kingdom of Tahuan- 
tinsuyu, sculpture was almost entirely for¬ 
bidden. Very rarely in Iiva buildings are 
to In* seen anv decorative carvings whaf- 
evei : the few gates above which a 
decoration of pumas’ heads appears are 
probably only remains of buildings ante- 
i rdent to the Incas, which thev had pulled 
down, and the material of whit'll their 
ui chitects had list'd for their own purposes. 
Th-‘ Inca worship forbade any kind of 
sculptural decoration, ;yid m ancient times 
waged a bit ter war of extermination against 
tilt' idols ol the subject races; it thus 

_ . became a iule that living 

Decorations 


Forbidden by 
Inca Worship 


beings should, under no cn 
cumstances, be depicted 


stone. Their buildings dis¬ 
play extraordmarvskill in working even the 
hardest rock, and their p«»ttery-ware shows 
equalIv clearly that thev found no difficulty 
m depicting real lilt* with proportion and 
vigour ; but everv sculpture that has been 
found on Peruvian soil is antecedent to the 
time of the Inca kingdom. The artistic 
tendencies of the Incas have* made it easy 
to distinguish their work from that of their 
predecessors and successors. Generally 
an examination of the stone-work is 
sufficient to settle any question as to the 
origin of an Inca building ; for neither 
before nor after them were blocks fitted 
together with that exactness which pro- 
< laims most careful polishing. 

Another characteristic feature in the 
Inca architecture is that all openings were 
in trapezoidal form. Windows in their 
buildings are rather the exception than the 
rule, a circumstance which increases the 
gloomy appearance of their houses. How¬ 
ever. upon tin* inside walls of their build¬ 
ings are constantly to be found niches 
which served them as cupboards, and 
these, as well as the doors, which looked 
into an open court in a long row, and 
admitted light and air to the rooms 


The First 

Inca 

Schools 


grouped around it, display the peculiarity 
that the posts lean in towards one another, 
so that the lintel is rather narrower than 
th(‘ threshold. The Inca architects clung 
to this peculiarity, whatever the diversity 
of material and situation ; from the lake 
of Titicaca up to Quito, and from Cuzco 
to the shore of the Pacific Ocean, this 
distinctive feature can be recog¬ 
nised without difficulty. Their 
mode of roofing must have 
made the Inca buildings appear 
doubly strange and ugly. For that purpose 
they could not use stone, and trees were 
too scarce to provide sufficient material 
lor solid constructions of wood. 

Consequently, the roofs of even their 
most ornamental buildings were composed 
of canes and straw, which were supported 
by wooden posts of moderate strength. 
The exterior of the buildings was decorated 
by plates and artistically worked pieces of 
precious metal, but this would be true only 
of the temples, and to a limited degree of 
tilt* palaces; for gold and silver were worth¬ 
less to tin* common people, and served 
mainly as gilts to the gods, and to the kings, 
who were considered almost equal to them. 

The foundation of the first schools in 
tin' kingdom was also ascribed to the Inca 
Kora. The Peruvians had their own 
learned class, the Amauta : but these 
lormed only a subordinate division of the 
Inca caste. Far from desiring to spread 
education throughout the ranks of the 
people, the Incas were of the opinion that 
too much knowledge and power could pro¬ 
duce only dissatisfaction, and were conse¬ 
quently unsuitable for the common people. 

Hence it was that only scholars of 
the Inca blood could be received into the 
classes of the Amauta ; and besides the 
youths of the Inca race, their schools in 
Ciuco were attended only by such children 
of the vassal princes as the special favour 
of tlie Incas allowed to come -a favour 
which also served political purposes, as 
„ it made the young princes 

v acquainted with those parti- 

* . . cular conceptions upon which 

tlu* Inca power was founded. 
In these schools the young people obtained 
solid and valuable instruction : bodily 
exercises and intellectual training went 
on side by side ; and the difficult 
problem of developing body and mind 
to an equal degree was thus solved 
sufficiently to meet the requirements of 
the time. Languages formed an important 
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department in their instruction. The Incas 
of the royal families are said to have 
spoken a language of their own ; this was 
known to the Amauta, but upon the 
destruction ot the Inca race, before and 
during the Spanish conquest, the know¬ 
ledge of it was so entirely lost that at the 
time of the Inca (iarcilaso there was no one 

„ living who knew it. This lan- 

Forgotten ^ caI „ |()t hayu , H . cn a 

anguage o y isolated dialect, as (Tar- 

Inca Kulers .. , . . . .. 

cilaso would have us believe, 

but was probably a dialect of the Aymara, 
which was spoken by Manco C-apak and 
the race which was destroyed upon the 
migration oi the Incas to Cu/co. 

It was an act of far-seeing policy that the* 
Incas did not make these rude, uncultivated 
dialects the official language of their realm, 
but used the Ouechua, which was widely 
spread upon the north and west of Cuzco, 
and the sounds and forms of which weie 
less harsh and more easily acquired. 
Under their rule this speech became 
native to all the subjects oi their empire, 
so that it is even now spoken throughout 
the area of the former kingdom oi Tahuan- 
tinsuyu, while only a few remains have 
survived of the national languages of 
the subject races, and some dialects have 
become altogether extinct. 

The higher learning was naturally ex¬ 
clusively reserved to the Amauta; it was 
pursued only in particular schools. Thus, 
none but the Amauta understood the 
system ol quipus, the different-coloured 

Ideal of the s,ri "« s arranprecl in a row uj>.m 
Inca a cross-string, which served as 

Government tllc ' <inl V ^StinK llflp to the 
memory, i hissystem may have 
been verv well suited lor that fixed condi¬ 
tion ot things which was the ideal oi the 
Inca government, but it could not com¬ 
pensate for the lack oi a proper handwriting 
as a real means of exchanging thoughts 
or ot stereotyping expression. In the 
high schools of the Amauta the preserva¬ 
tion of historical traditions was earnestIv 


pursued. Epic and lyric poems are said 
to have been preserved by the Amauta 
during the Inca period ; hut these were 
undoubtedly transmitted entirely by word 
of mouth—no use being made of the 
quipus, many examples of which are in 
existence, blit none of which have been 
explained or translated. It lias been 
established that the Ollanta drama, whic h 
was supposed to he a product ot ancient 
Indian intellect, came into existence' in 
the seventeenth century, and is therefore 
owing to Spanish influence. 

Filially, the Amauta became the re¬ 
positories of priestly knowledge, with 
which,as is usual to, and characteristic' ot. 
a kingdom of sun - worshippers, astro¬ 
nomical knowledge was closely connected. 
The* Inca calendar seems to have been 
in a much earlier stage of development 
than that ot many other American 
peoples ; the Incas were probably too 
. , proud to borrow t he discoveries 

Chief ^* 1 ' 5 °ther nations, while their c>\\ n 
„ ,c civilisation was ol too shot t 

CS * va a growth to have arrived at 
the discovery ol an accurate calendar. 
Their chief festival, upon which theii 
chronology was founded, the “ Inti 
Raimi,” was celebrated upon a date 
settled by observation of the sun : this 
was the dav on which the* shadow ol the' 
gnomon, known as “ Inti huatana,” 
showed that the* northerly procession ol 
the sun had ceased —that is, that the 
winter solstice had begun, the day being 
about June Jist ; consequently a dil’feicnre 
between the' actual year and the state* 
year was impossible. 

The Peruvians do not seem to have 
gained these results by calculation; almost 
all their festivals were* regulate*d by the* 
position of the sun and the phase's oi 
the.* moon ; they also knew and reve¬ 
renced the Pleiades and the morning 
and evening '’star, under the name* ot 
“ Cliasca.” Pachac.utek, the Inca, was the 
first to divide the year into twelve months. 
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GROWING POWER OF THE INCAS 

AND THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL RELIGIONS 

'T'JIK institutions ascribed to the Inca such overpowering force that Yaliuar 
^ Kocashowthat the Inca kingdom under Iluacac did not venture to await the enemy 
In’s government had arrived at a high |)itch in his unfortified town, but fled southward, 
of intellectual and material prosperity ; The dangers which threatened tin 1 Inca 
but, as will be seen from the following state from without come at this point 
occuirences, its organisation was still into connection with those which were 
extremely loose and in no wav corre- originated by the internal conditions of the 
sponded with the political ideals which our State ( l vnas b v - The narratives make 

sources show us to have prevailed at the . .... , if tolerably plain that the legal 

lime ot the conquest. It was the mime- of ^ line of succession was again 

(hate successors of Inca Roca who really s inteirupted. The official ac- 

lounded and centralised the Inca kingdom, counts, which always attempt to conceal 
The government of the Inca Yaliuar anv disturbance of tin* political law and 
Iluacac Yupanki was consideied as a order, represent matters as if the legal 
period ot misfortune* by the Peruvian heir to the throne had. by his youthtul 
Amauta ; his name denotes “ the man who haughtiness, excited the anger of his 
weeps tears of blood.” The history of the lather to such an extent that he tlueatened 
first six Inca rulers is related by all to disinherit his son. and reduced him to 
our sources with great consistency and the humble position of shepherd to the 
but tew discrepancies ; but with regard to sacred flocks in the mountains. There 
the kings between Inca Koca and Inca one ot his ancestors, a piince ot the royal 
Yupanki Pachacutek there is such coniu- house, by name Huiracocha, is said to 
_ . sion in the ancient traditions have appeared to him one day in a dream, 

the*Inca ^ u - number, names, and and told him of the great dangers which 

K - exploits ascribed to individual threatened the kingdom, owing to the 

g kings cannot be brought into revolt of the C'hanca. 
any sort of harmony. It can only Thereupon the prince hastened to the 
be asserted that during this period both capital, in spite of his father's prohibition, 
the Inca dynasty and the Inca kingdom His father did not receive his explanation, 
underwent heavy shocks and were fre- but when he had fled before the approach - 
quently subject to internal strife. ing enemy, the king’s son is said to have 

The dangers with which the Inca king- inspired the timid citizens of the capital 
dom was threatened resulted from efforts with fresh enthusiasm, and finally to have 
to strengthen their rule over the races in repulsed the attacks upon Cuzco.* More- 
their immediate neighbourhood, who had over, with the help of the divine warriors 
hitherto been rather their allies than their whom Huiracocha sent to his assistance he 
subjects. Yaliuar Huacac had made a defeated the enemy in open battle, and sub¬ 
step in this direction by demanding jected them for ever to the Inca 

tribute from the races of the high valleys, 0 f C * CI |jr&ve rule. The legend then continues 
who had been in the habit of making p r i nce to relate how the victorious 
''oluntary presents to the Incas ; this was prince declined the proposals 

the signal for a revolt which brought the of his thankful comrades to accept the 
Inca kingdom to the verge of destruction crown, and proceeded to conciliate his 
for a second time. The C'hanca, a war- royal lather by submission until the latter 
like race spread upon the north-west voluntarily abdicated and duly announced 
of Cuzco between Andahuailas and Are- himself as the first of his son’s vassals, 
quipa, marched against Cuzco, under the However, the real course of events was 
leadership of their king, Uscovillca, with probably as follows. The courage of the 
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reigning king, and of the Incas around him, highland races, who helped him to victory, 
failed before the threatening advance of This favourite of Huiracocha was naturally 
the Chanca. The state* was so dislocated disinclined to lay the palm of victory at 
that he could not rely upon the greater the feet of those Incas in whose absence 
portion of his subjects ; aml as the town he had won his success ; but he was equally 
ot Cuzco and its environs offered no secure unable openly to usurp the power of the 
refuge, the Inca and his closest dependents Inca king in the face of a strong party of 
determined to conceal themselves and allies who had materially contributed to 
their treasures in the mountains. his success. Tin* consequence was that 

The supporters of the pre-Inean dynasty for many years the lawful ruler, who wuis 
among the citizens who were now thus greatly despised bv his people for his 
abandoned— that is. the worshippers of the cowardice, sot up his court far from Cuzco, 
old god Huiracocha—rose to power upon the while his more fortunate rival held the 
cowardly iliglit of their ruler ; even without reins of power in the capital without 
the Chanca they would certainly have put venturing to assume the. royal title, 
an end to the rule of tin* foreigners if the ^ Finallv. a compromise was 

long and prosperous government of the later * ng brought about which enabled 

dynasty had not formed among the people 'j'| ironc the aged king to spend his re¬ 
el strong party which was favourable to maining years in peace and gave 

the Incas. Under these circumstances a the real ruler the legal title he had won. The 
youth of the Tnca luce appeared among the Inca who took the name ol the god Iliura- 
waverors ; he had no legal right of sue- corlia had to thank his southern neighbours, 
cession to the throne, but was a man of the Canes and Cauclia. for the salvation of 
Inca blood and Inca courage. The imme- Cuzco and tor Ins victory over the Chanca. 
diate necessity was to do away with the Hut there was collected beneath Ins 
opposition between tin* remnant of the standard, not a body o! vassals, but 
ancient inhabitants and the Inca depend- a confedera*ion which expected a rub 
cuts, which had broken nut with greater recompense from the spoils of war 
vigour up >n tlie flight of the rnlei. Fortins Here we have anuthei proof of tin* 
purpose h* invented the legend of the fact that the Inca kingdom, both in 
appearance of the god Huiracoiha extent and m internal compactness was 

He said that the god ot the ancient still far removed lmm its later perle lion, 
people had chosen him, the Ima. as the Hut important strides wen* made unde* 
saviour of his people. Hv this means he the rule of the far-seeing Huiracoiha. In 
obtained allies among the neighbom ing the first p'ace. the subjugation of 111 



The Temple of Huiracocha marks the beginning of that scepticism among the Incas and Amautas concerning their 
gods, to counteract which the more faithful of Huiracocha’s worshippers caused a number of temples to be erected, this 
being the most important of them. Most of these temples also served as tombs, but only for the kings and high priests. 
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A WAYSIDE SHRINE BELOW THE WALLS OF AN ANCIENT INCA FORTRESS™ 0 ”' 


In the above picture the distant past is united with modern times, as it illustrates a wayside Calvary erected by some 
devout Roman Catholics near the ancient walls of an Inca foitiess. The few descendants of the Incas to-day preserve, 
to some extent, their old religious forms, but many have been won over to Catholicism by the missions of the Church! 

Chanca provided him with a numerous a biter when he went on a journey. 
I>ndv of warriors immediately dependent During a long rule the Inca Hniracocha 
upon him, whom lie raised to honour and carried his aims sucres dully against enc- 
position. On the othei hand, then* were tines in the most various directions : hut 
many little dynasties in the neighbourhood his success was due as much to his political 
ot Cuzco loosely dependent upon tin* Inca skill as to the bravery of his armies, 
state who wcic disinclined to give in their We have a particular pioot of this 
allegiance to the new ruler, and had in his intei fereiice ill the quarrels of the 

regarded his predecessors upon tlu* throne folia. On the western and southern shores 
with displeasure. Hniracocha. with extra- of the lake of Titicaca, two rulers, Cari 
ordinary cleverness, now changed the ol Chucuito, and Zapana of Hatun-Colla, 
lecble suzerainty of the ruler of Cuzco were struggling for pre-eminence, and each 
Canes into a virtual dominion. The was short-sighted enough to invite Huira- 
and Cancha (, f the previous Inca cocha’s help. That gave* him the oppor- 

Subdued n, ‘l 1 ]11( 1 courage foranoj)en tunity of being the lirst of the IncaYacc to 

displa\’ of hostility, and as the press forward to the sacred islands of 
individual dynasties were unable to unite Titicaca and the ruined cities of Tiahuan- 
b>r common purposes they wore reduced aco. He took the side of the weaker and 
to the position ol vassal states. The more remote Cari. who readily became a 
Canes and Cancha, wlvui they refused to kind of vassal to the Inca, in order to repel 
recognise the sovereignty of the Inca by his more powerful opponent; and thereby 
sending him tribute, were attacked and lie prepared the incorporation of both dis- 
subdued after a vigorous resistance. tricts in the Inca state, an incorporation 

They later became the most faithful, which a rising in that district enabled 
loyal and reliable subjects of the Inca; his grandson, Tupak Yupanki, to complete, 
to them wtis reserved tlu* honourable duty A fundamental reason for the rapid and 
of providing hearers for the king’s litter; brilliant success of the new Inca lay in 
for the Inca, like the princes of the Chib- the alteration of his religious policy. The 
chap and Ouitus. was invariably carried on sun-worship which the Incas had set up 
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as the religion for the state 1 and the 1 people 
coulel hardly appeal to the inhabitants of 
the highlands. It was a mixture ot reverenee 
for the* powers of Nature and of ancestor- 
worship, which latter feature made it an 
important element in the Inca family life, 
strong emphasis being thereby laid upem 
the difference lx*tween the Inca race and 

t the 1 peoples subject te> them, and 

Inti the *. ■ 1 i, i 4 , 

c . r so this cult be'came rather an 
Sun-god of , , i 

the Incas opportunity for expressing ills- 
gust than an occasion for wor¬ 
ship. The sun. with his beneficent influences 
of warmth and fruitfulness, was certainly an 
eminently suitable deity for the inhabitants 
of the 1 bare, rough highlands, and lluira- 
coeha, as lie 1 was originally worshipped! by 
the Quechua and either neighbouring 
})eoples, was no doubt an offshoot from a 
sun divinity. Although the 1 Incas must 
have cemceiveel of the sun-god, Inti, as 
their forefather in a human foim, they 
none the less banished from their worship 
every kind of anthropomorphism. When 
worship was not directly offeTed to the 1 
luminary, as it invariably was on great 
feast-elti\s. the 1 god was represented only 
by a bright goldem shield. 

Pictorial representation was svstomatic- 
allv objected to by the 1 Incas, not emly 
in their own worship, but also in that of 
all other gods. In their campaigns against 
hostile peoples the 1 destruction ol temple's 
and images was considered an important 
duty. Tlie peoples who reluctantly bowed 
to the yoke* <fl the Inca dominion were not 
bremght into any closer sympathy with 
their religion when they saw the 1 hall of 
the sun-god in the temple at Cuzco 
ehangeel into a hall of ancestors ; along 
the 1 walls stood the embalmed mummies 
of elead rulers, a banel of solar children 
grouped around their father, the 1 sun-goel. 

There can he no question that this worship 
contributed to raise a harrier between the 
Incas and their subjects. The worship of 
Huiracocha now resolveel upon bv the ne*w 
Inca, who borrowed his name 
ofTu God” ln,ln tl V l . t °. f the god implied 
Huiracocha ? «>mplcte. breach With the. VC- 
hgums policy that had hitherto 
obtained. But this Inca, who was too 
cultivated to find any satisfaction for his 
own religious needs in sun-worship, could 
not afford to set up such a primitive 
idolatry as the ancient worshi]) of the 
highland god must have been. The god 
whom the Amautas and Incas worshipped 
under the name of Huiracocha. as the 
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almighty creator of all tilings, whom they 
honoured more than Inti, the sun-god, as 
being the source of all life, was no stone 
image ; he defied all representation, pic¬ 
torial and otherwise, as he worked and lived 
under no concrete form, existing as the 
mighty power which penetrates the whole 
world. Upon the occurrence of one of those 
religious ceremonies with which the rising 
orb of day was greeted, and which were 
crowned by the presence of the king, the 
Tnca Huiracocha is said to have asked 
tin 1 priests and Amautas collected around 
him whether it was conceivable that Inti 
was the highest god and the ruler of all 
things, as lie invariably accomplished his 
course around the earth in a manner 
both regular and fatiguing. Supposing 
he were free and powerful, would J10 not 
at some time feel a desire to take a rest 
or to strike out another path than the one 
of which his daily routine must have 
made him thoroughly weary ? 

Similar beginnings of scepticism and 
eclecticism not difficult to understand, are 
related of his successors, and afforded an 
opportunity for the introduction of the 
p . ideas which the Incas attached 
f c ^ v * . t° their worship of Huira- 

of National , 7/1.1 ,1 

p .. . cocha. In ( acha they elected 
e lgions ^ famous temple of Huiiacoeha 
foi the benefit ol the people ; it. 1 - ruins 

show strong diveigenres from the archi¬ 
tectural style of the Incas, and also from 
that ot all the other Peruvian peoples, 
and remain standing to-day as an unsolved 
problem. In Cuzco and other places 
altars were erected to tlit 1 god, and his 
image was placed before them, generally 
in the form of ail old man in flowing robes. 

Other national religions, which had been 
repressed hitherto, now cclebiatcd their 
revival. In the version of tlit* legend 
about the conquest of the Clianca. who are 
said to have been overcome with the help 
of the Pururauca, those stone statues of 
warriors which started into life and rushed 
into the ranks ot the enemy at the Inca's 
call, we see at least a reminiscence of the 
revival of stone-worship. In the case 
of the succeeding Inca there is even 
better evidence of this, in the fact that 
after a visit to Tiahuanaco lie ordered 
similar memorials to be set up in flit* 
neighbourhood of Cuzco ; the results of 
this order were the peculiar steps, plat¬ 
forms, and sites hewn in the rock of Monte 
Rodadero near Cuzco. The worships of 
othei subjet t peoples wort 1 also recognised 
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later by the Incas, and transported to 
Cuzco ; as, for instance, the worship of 
Pachacamak, the chief god of the peoples 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. At the 
time of the Spanish conquest Cuzco was 
a meeting-place, not only for princes and 
governors, but also for the gods and priests 
of every race which belonged to the Inca 
kingdom—a regular arsenal of idols, 
differing widely in shape and meaning. 

It was important for the Inca Huira- 
cocha to lind a successor to the throne 
who could continue and bring to perfection 
the work which he had begun. The rule 
of the Inca Yupanki, who was also called 
Pacluieutek, was an open progress of 
almost uninterrupted triumph. On the 
east he extended the boundaries of bis 
kingdom to the point where tilt* mountain 
streams moderate their impetuous course 
hi the boundless llanos. On the south 
in* won several victories over the king of 
I {atmi-Colla, and added Ihe king oi 
Chucuito to the number of his vassals. 
1 'pon the north he extended Ins dominion 
as far as Ca|amaic*a and ('onchucos ; 
and as his hither had left him no more 
room for conquest upon tin* 
F ? A A " vst of th( * mountain valleys. 

* ~ he advanced to the shores ol 

° e en tlit* Pacific Ocean and subdued 
the whole srahnaid as lar as the Rimak 
valley. His campaigns, which he some¬ 
times led in person and sometimes en¬ 
trusted to Ins hi others, and later to his 
successoi, often lasted foi years; under 
him was completed the military organisa¬ 
tion to which we have already referred. 

The war upon the coast called for special 
precautions. Previous attempts to press 
forward in that direction had caused the 
Inca unusually heavy losses. His high¬ 
land watriors could not endure the hot 
coast climate, and fevers wen* enemies 
against which they were almost powerless. 
Hut by relieving the armies lighting on 
the coast with fresh divisions at short 
intervals, and by removing the warriors 
to tin' highlands to recruit . lie succeeded in 
extending his rule to the sea. When once 
this was accomplished, lie found reliable 
soldiers in the races on the coast, and 
soldiers, too, who were inured to theclimate. 

The principle of leaving an easy 
retreat open to the enemy against whom 
he marched was also follow’d! by him. 
Numerous races and princes in the 
mountains and on the coast submitted to 
his display of power without obliging him 


to make them feel the sharpness of his 
sword. Among those which submitted 
voluntarily was the priestly state of 
Pachacamak in the valley oi Lurin. The 
times when the Incas overthrew flu* 
temples had long since passed away. 
Pachacutek worshipped in person the gods 
who were honoured as far and wide upon 
„ . the coast-land as Huiracocha 


Honouring 


was in the mountains, and left 


, n . the temples and their treasures 
nca ° undisturbed ; to these latter he 
(‘veil sent costly presents. The only con¬ 
dition he laid upon the conquered people 
was that upon the heights which over¬ 
looked the town and temple ol Pachaca¬ 
mak a new* and more splendid temple 
should be erected to his own god Inti, 
the sun, and he ordered a similar temple 
to he built in Cuzco for Pachacamak. 

The Inca power bad not been so firmly 
established in those extensive and recently 
subdued districts that Pacluieutek did 
not have to deal now and again with 
revolts. The Chanca reluctantly bore the 
Inca yoke. Neither permanent lorti- 
iications in their land, nor the fact that 
their ranks had been repeatedly weakened 
by the transportation of their warriors 
into more peaceful parts of the king¬ 
dom, served to break or to appease 
their haughty spirit. On the contraiy, 
they determined, when they were con¬ 
vinced of their weakness, to abandon their 
ancient home ratliei than give up their 
independence. The whole tribe started on 
a migration in a north-easterly direction, 
and founded a settlement in Chachapoyas, 
which was only again united with the 
kingdom under the last Inca ruler. 

Pachacutek had also other battles to 
fight within his realm, but these did not 
seriously endanger it. Among the men of 
Inca blood then* were still many remaining 
who knew to what change of succession the 
dynasty from which Pachacutek was 
sprung owed the throne of Cuzco. Thus 
an extensive conspiracy bad 
n ot “ n ... been formed with the secret 

tkeIncaPal.ce ° l>J0Ct of ck 'I’ (,slI1 g t,R> ,n( J 
the laca ral.ee p achacu(pk an dsetting up ill 

his place a descendant oi the ancient ro\a\ 
family, the Inca lYen. Hut Pachacutek 
was informed in time of these treasonable 
designs, and before the conspirators had 
the least suspicion that their plans were 
known the Inca Urco suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously disappeared in the royal palace, 
from which he was never again to issue. 







THE FLOURISHING OF THE INCAS 

THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 

P ACHACUTEK. won threat fame for liim- The extensive tablelands of the Puna, 

hv lii«i viHr»rir»iw.rnmi»nip’ns tnwards 1h<» hieh mountain rrmws. were inrhifled 


A self by his victorious campaigns towards 
the four quarters of the heavens; and with 
just pride he named his territory Tahuan- 
tinsuyu - the four cardinal points. Hut 
he leit a still greater memorial of himself 
in the internal organisation of the Inca 
kingdom an oiganisation that far sur¬ 
passed anything else of the kind in existence 
upon American soil. To consider Peru 
under the Incas as a kingdom tounded 
upon a basis oj socialism is to misunder¬ 
stand entirely the facts of the cast*. 

Fhe Inca rule was an absolute 1 theocracy, 
at the head of wlycli was the Inca, 
who concentrated temporal and religious 
junctions in his own person as being 
the child of the sun-god and the chid 
priest of that divinity. His power was 
absolute over body and soul, pioperty 
and per>on, of his subjects : the :>nlv 
laws that were binding upon lnm were Ins 
own will and pleasure, and 
7 e . these lie might change to any 

*n°d Death extent he pleased. A conse¬ 
quence of this powerful position 
was that the Inca alone possessed real 
property; the whole extent of the kingdom 
belonged to him, with every living cieature 
in it ; other men had only the usufruct 
of his property. It appears a hard 
ordinance that, as our historical sources 
inform us, a third of flu* produce of the 
country was appropriated tor the support 
ot the ruler, another thiid tor the seivire 
of the sun, while only a thiul remained 
for the people. Put the oppression of this 
kiw is only apparent ; the Inca and the 
sun represented the financial department 
of modern times, and a large proportion 
of the people lived at their expense. 

Moreover, those portions of tlie land 
assigned to the people lay in the 
neighbourhood of the villages and places 
of population; as such settlements had 
been made purposely on land that was 
capable of cultivation, the best third of 
the land was in the hands of the people. 


The extensive tablelands of the Puna, 
the high mountain ranges, were included 
in the land belonging to the sun and 
to the Inca, where the low temperature 
precluded agriculture. Here was the 
home of the great herds of llamas, 
Home "Idcli belonged to the Inca or 
of the sun * The possession of 

Llama animals was forbidden to 

the common people. The llama 
is the only large domestic animal 
which the American natives possessed. 
Different kinds of fowl, and in many 
districts little dogs, were tamed and 
bred ; but they were of use to man¬ 
kind only as food ; their possession was a 
conipen>ation lor the increasing difficulty 
of gaining a living by limiting. The 
llama alone lias the character of a domestic 
animal, in the lull sense of the word, 
among the ancient Americans, for it alone 
was ol use to man during its lifetime. 

In early times it was never used for 
riding or drawing vehicles. However, the 
Peruvians ol the highlands—tor the climate 
ol the coast is fatal to the llama, and 
lor that reason the animal was never used 
there in Inca times—made constant 
use of it as a beast ot burden. The llama 
was equally valuable for its wool. Like 
the slice]), it can be shorn from time to 
time without occasioning the hast injury 
to its health ; and in the Inca kingdom 
its wool was alwa\s woven into sjuffs. 

The llamas, in common with all 
living animals, were the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of the Inca—that is, of the state. 
State servants performed the shearing, and 
Work of 0 ^' lc, 'als divided the raw wool 

°« ° among the people according 
jj. .. to their powers of working 

Maidens ^ ^ thdr nccessities Xhe 

wool was not only woven lor the clothing 
ol the people, but a portion of it served 
in lieu of taxes. A kind of factory for 
wool-weaving went on in the abodes of 
the ladies of the sun, the Acllas; these were 
rnonaslical retreats where hundreds of 
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girls were constantly employed in spinning 
and weaving. Here was also worked 
the finer wool of the vicuna, a variety of 
the llama which ran wild and was driven 
into herds only at shearing-time. These 
fine stuffs were not intended for the 
common people, but were invariably 

worn by the 1 ncas. F(>r the royal families, 
_, and especially lor the ruling 

tke Inca, the sun-maidens were 

Royal Table °' ,li « cd pn'vidclarBe supplies 
ot tlie finest stuffs ; for state 
ceremonial exacted irom the king that he 


should always be clothed in spotlessly new 
garments. In the provinces, also, the 
Acllas worked the coarser wool of the llama. 


and thereby contributed to supply the 
royal storehouses, in which large quantities 
of woollen garments were collected tor 
the use of the army in time ot war. 

The llama was also important as a food 
supply ; game was neither plentiful nor 
varied, and the people could not have sup¬ 
ported themselves thereby. Most of the 
inhabitants certainly kept and bred fowls in 
and near their houses. But beyond this 
there existed only the flesh of the llama, and 
a number of these animals were daily slaugh¬ 
tered for the Inca’s table. But the lauds 
were so numerous and increased so rapidly, 
that now and again a large numbei ot them 
were slaughtered and divided among the 
people, who were thus feasted bv the 
monarch. The llama hail descended Irom 
its wild forefathers, the guanaco and the 
vicuna, and had become a permanent 
species. Such a development must have 
required an extremely long period of 
time for its accomplishment, and con¬ 
sequently the llama must have been tamed 
long previous to the Inca rule. 

But although this acquisition of civili¬ 
sation was not due to the Incas, yet they 
were the first peoples to systematise the 
breeding and the use of the animal. On 
one of his first campaigns of conquest 
the Inca Pachacutek subdued the district 
Gold in °* If'hlcabamba, and found that 
the Inca V(> ’ T1S °f gold there situated 

Kingdom W(M(> already being extensively 
worked by the natives. Although 
they could work only the upper strata, 
and with their primitive, implements 
could naturally extract the gold from 
only the richest lodes, yet the aston¬ 
ishing amount of gold and silver which 
the Spaniards found in the Inca kingdom 
shows that the work was profitable. 
The people were obliged to pay their 
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tribute to the Inca from these mining 
operations. The work demanded of them 
was not hard ; they were always allowed 
sufficient time to satisfy their ow n personal 
requirements. But the mountain peoples 
had as little claim to the precious metal 
which they brought forth to the light of 
day as had the owners of the corn in the 
lowland, or the shepherds of the llamas, 
to the possession ol these goods; for real 
property belonged to the Inca alone. 

Gold and silver, the medium ol exchange 
in the whole civilised woild, brought 
neither power nor influence into the Inca 
kingdom, but were employed lor the 
decoration of the gods and kings and wen* 
worthless in the hands of individuals. 
A state which had no money and practi¬ 
cally no property had also nothing 
wherewith to pay taxi's. But the citizen 
himsell was the property, the slave, ot the 
state, and consequently he owed a certain 
portion ol his labour to the state. In 
the larger settlements a considerable 
number of the inhabitants paid their 
tribute in dii'lcrent ,kiiub ol manufacture, 
in which, in some cases, the\ had attained 
considerable skill. The ancient 
Peruvian weaving, both ol wool¬ 
len and cotton stuffs, though 
carried on with vei \ simple 
implements, is of high quality in ic’-pect 
ot both fineness and durability; and the 
weavers understood the employment of 
huge and artistic patterns by the use ot 
different coloured tin cads. St 1 11 more 
remarkable is the Peruvian pot ten-w me. 
with its gieat \arietv ol deeoiation. which 
is invariably tasteful, and with its rich and 
artistic eoloui ing. Then artistic powers 
were almost exclusively exercised upon 
this pottery: and waie that lias been 
shaped into realistic bul very fantastic 
tonus has come down to us bom almost 


Agriculture 
a Divine 
Service 


all the provinces of the Inca kingdom. 

The country people wen 1 employed in 
herding the flocks ol llama, or in cultivat¬ 
ing the lands belonging to the Inca and 
the sun. The plough was unknown to the 
Peruvians; they turned up the soil with 
an implement like a spade, and, as they 
invariably worked in large numbers, 
digging in lows, their fields must have had 
a lurrowed appearance. Agriculture was 
the foundation of flic* Inca kingdom ; it 
was regarded as divine service, and every 
subject of the kingdom was entrusted 
with its accomplishment. When the 
season for tilling the soil had come round, 
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the Inca himself, followed by all his court, 
proceeded in great pomp to a field which 
was dedicated to the sun in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco, and began the agriculture 
in person with religious ceremonies. Each 
of his courtiers had to follow his example. 

The order was then transmitted by 
officials through the country that the 
subjects should begin the year’s work 
upon the land. The head of every family 
was in annual possession of a particular 
plot of land proportioned to the needs of 
1 1 is household ; if his family increased, so 
did his plot, a piece half the size of the 
original allotment being given him for 
eacli son, and a quarter of the original 
size for each daughtei. Hut the land 
remained state property, and upon the 
death or migration of the occupant it 
reverted to the Crown. Cultivation was 
carried on in common and under the 
superintendence of overseers. First were 
tilled the* lands of the sun ; then those of 
individual citizens, including the allot¬ 
ments of the poor, the sick, and the 
officials ; and finally tjie lands of the Inca 
were cultivated. In the milder deducts of 

.. . , , the kingdom a number of 

Methods of ■ • , i 

varieties of maize were raised. 

. . |A The mandioc, seveial kinds of 

Agriculture . . . , 

pumpkins, beans, and some 

other vegetables, were grown more in the 
gaidens annual the house's than in the 
fields. Hut m manv districts oi the Inca 
kingdom the cold climate was unfavour¬ 
able to these vegetables. In such case's 
potatoes formed the staple ol agricultuie. 

The Inra-IVruvians carried on agricul¬ 
ture not only extensively, but also with 
great e’uergv. The use e>f manure, for which 
purpose. after they had conepie'ivel the 
sea-coast, thew used guano. was as little' a 
discovery of thears as was the 1 science of 
irrigation. In the narrow valleys of the 
highlands they increased the* ground avail¬ 
able tor agriculture' bv making terraces toi 
miles, at a great expense ot laboui. in 
the pieripitous mountain heights, which 
were the'ii carefully irrigated by canals 
from the* river running down the* valley. 

Land that was in this way brought under 
cultivation naturally belonged only to the 
Incas; the* amount of weak nece'ssary 
for its success was far more* than individual 
source's could provide, anel presupposed 
a stiong and close organisation. A family 
of at least ten inhabitants formed the 
smallest administrative unity in the king¬ 
dom ; an inferior official superintended 


this, whose business it was to care for and 
watch over it. Ten of such unities formed 
a “ hundred ” ; here the superintendent 
was obliged to keep an eye upon the 
districts of his ten inferior officials, 
besides the care of his own office. The 
next political unity was formed of ten 
“ hundreds,” and a “ ten thousand ” was 
H . generally equivalent to a pro- 

ow e vince ot the kingdom. The 

Governed V™™ naturall y la >' >» 

the hands ol the Inca, who had 

a consultative council in (Tizco. Hut besides 
this council the governors ol the provinces 
who were generally chosen from the 
Inca class when political necessities had 
not left the rule in the hands of one of 
the old conquered princes—and also the 
officials of smaller districts, were obliged 
from time to time to appear personally 
before the central power, or to send in 
their reports witli the help of the quipus. 

Hy this means ihe government was fully 
informed concerning the inhabitants ot 
each province and their capabilities, and 
also concerning the supplies and provisions 
which every district was obliged to make, 
to meet its own necessities, and even to 
have a surplus in hand. Moreover, the 
overseers were constantly inspected bv 
officials ot a higher cla^s. In cases wheie 
faults were discovered, the guilty person 
was punished, and so also were his supe¬ 
riors, who ought to have informed the 
subjects ot their obligations and to have 
assured themselves that these wen* fulfilled. 

As the common man, the “ hatunruna,” 
possessed no real property, lie might also 
pay his taxes in military service. The 
Incas diil not maintain a standing army, 
and any careful or extensive training in the 
use ot arms seems to have been the 
privilege of the Incas alone, and oi the 
sons ot the nobles from the subject 
provinces. It is by no means clear in 
what manner the hatunruna obtained the 
training necessary to enable him to fulfil 

his part in the constant and 

. & Jf. s i .. paid distant campaigns of the Incas, 
m Military n 

c . 1 here was. however, a system 

Service f .. .. ,. 

i or regularly relieving the 
garrisons that were maintained in un¬ 
settled quarters, as well as for conveying 
reinforcements to the. battlefields; an 
arrangement must consequently have been 
on foot somewhat similar to the old 
Prussian system of relief, according to 
which the hatunruna returned to his 
agricultural pursuits after a short period 
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oi active service, until he was again called 
out in due course, though generally only 
for a very limited space of time. 

An important duty of the overseers of 
the “ hundreds ” was to see that the people 
performed their allotted portion of work ; 
the women were included under this 
decree. Their essential duties in their 
households consisted in the can' of the 
garden and of the poultry ; but most 
important were the spinning and weaving, 
which they were obliged to practise beyond 
the men* satisfaction of their household 
necessities, as we have already stated. 
Idleness was a punishable offence in the 
Inca kingdom. Even 
when women made 
visits to their neigh¬ 
bours they took their 
work with them, 
unless the person 
visited was ot higher 
rank than her visitor; 
in this case ii was 
the duty of the visitor 
to ask tor permission 
to take her work. It 
was tin* business ot 
the local overseers to 
apportion as much 
land to each inhabit¬ 
ant as would suffice 
for the maintenance 
oi himselt and his 
wife. It, as happened 
in exceptional cases, 
the land belonging 
to the community did 
not suffice, the in¬ 
habitants had a claim 
upon the lands of the 
I lira ; but when the 
population of a pro¬ 
vince lose to such an 
extent that the land 
was no longer capable 
ol supporting them, 
colonists, known as 
“ mitimaes,” wen* 
sent out into less 
thickly populated or 
new provinces. The 
state undertook the 
duty of providing 
for the support of 
each individual, but avoided poverty, with 
its evil results of beggary and vagabondism, 
which was, in fact, entirely obviated by 
the necessity of labour and the prohibition 
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which was laid upon an unauthorised 
change of residence. The state also recog¬ 
nised its duty of providing for its subjects 
in extraordinary cases ; and, thanks to 
the general industry, the storehouses 
situated in every province wore sufficiently 
full of supplies to meet all necessities. 

The conception of private property was 
not wholly unfamiliar to Ihe inhabitants 
of the Inca state. Houses and land were, 
it is true, the property of the community, 
to which they reverted at the death of the 
holder. But so ample was the provision 
made for the. support of the individual 
that he was able to put aside some savings, 
and to lay out these 
economies as h <l 
wished, even in the 
purchase of luxuries, 
as the state, or com 
munity, piovidcd his 
necessities. The ob¬ 
jects found in the 
Peruvian cemeteries 
show’ us that luxuries 
were not altogether 
u n k 11 o w 11 e ve n 
among the common 
people, and this pci 
sonal property wa- 
alinost invariablv in¬ 
terred with its dead 
owner. As new mem¬ 
bers were born into 
the family, the land 
allotted to it was 
increased. The young 
Inca citizens passed 
a long and tranquil 
childhood. It win 
incumbent on their 
parents to give them 
a practical education 
and to train them 
in domestic duties, 
but it was not till 
the completion of 
their tw'cnty-fourth 
Near that the state 
made any claim upon 
the young people. At 
t w e n t y - fi ve 111 e y we re 
married. Marriage 
w'as also strictly con¬ 
trolled by the law, 
which denied the Inca-Peruvian any oppor¬ 
tunity of personal initiative from the 
cradle to the grave. The public officials 
were required to keep a register of persons 



ANCIENT AMERICAS DOMESTIC ANIMAL 


The only large domestic animal possessed by the 
American natives, the llama was much prized by them, 
the Peruvians of the highlands making constant use of it 
as a beast of burden, while it was also valuable on account 
ot its wool, which was woven for the clothing of the people. 





PRESENT-DAY DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT INCA PEOPLES OF PERU ' l ' 

of both sows who every year attained a for their support to the end of their lives, 
mairiageablc age in their districts. Each While military service was demanded of 
year a dav was appointed for the celebra- the men. another tax was levied by the 
tion ot marriages throughout the kingdom. Inca upon the women. Every year the 
The voting men and maidens, clad in their officials were lequired to select from tilt* 
lust attire, appeared before the officers ol number of young maidens the best and 

their district, who publicly, but with little most beautiiul for the service of the ruler 

in the way ol ceremony, assigned to each and of the sun. In each province the Inca 

south a voim.it maiden. On the same dav, had his palace and a house attached to it. 

at t'u/co, the Inca himself officiated lor in which these maidens led a privileged 
those of noble blood. The consent of the il a laborious existence. Whenever the 
Voung people was superfluous in the eyes Inca came into residence it was from 
of the law, but, when possible, their their number that he chor-e the partner of 
inclinations were considered. No one, his couch. If the connection resulted in 
however, might marry outside of his own pregnancy, the young mother returned to 
district. The usual allotment of land was her native home, where great respect was 
now' made to the young couple, and the paid both to her and to the child, 
community saw' to the building of their Very different was the lot of those selected 

simple and primitive dwelling. In this for the service of the sun. Like the royal 
way they entered the ranks ot the liatun- wives, they led a favoured but industrious 
runas, accepting all the responsibilities life in religious seclusion. But in their 
involved, except that for the first year— case the law against incontinence was 
the honeymoon of their married life - they inviolable, and a cruel death aw aited the 
remained exempt from public service, sun-maiden and her seducer if this statute 
The duties of labour were obligatory up was transgressed. That the Incas should 
to the age of fifty; after that time the com- occasionally have taken children from 
nninity, as also in cases of temporary or their parents in their tenderest years for 
permanent disablement, became responsible sacrifice to the sun-god is hardly probable. 
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Such sacrifices may in earlier limes have 
been offered to the sun-god and to the 
deities of many of the peoples afterwards 
subdued. But such a usage is wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the national 
religion as it was practised under the 
later Incas. In the Inca state religion was 
much more a matter of politics than ol 
dogma. The late Incas therefore 
imposed no restrictions upon 


Politics 
in the Inca 
Religion 


the various races ol their sub¬ 
jects as to the number of gods 
they might desire to worship. It was also 
lrom political motives that they estab¬ 
lished at Cuzco the temples and priests 
ot the various religions; for thus they 
were in continual touch with the foices 
which they knew to exercise a great 
influence upon the masses. 

The introduction into every newlv ac¬ 
quired province ol sun-worship as a supreme 
and universal form of religion wasalso meant 
to serve their political ends. Although 
there was at Cuzco a high priest of the* 
sun-god, who exercised a kind of control 
over priests of all denominations through¬ 
out the country, yet the leal head of the 
church was the Inca. As descendant of 
the sun-god he stood nearer to the deity 
than his highest priest, while as child ol 
the sun he was himself entitled to divine 
honours alter liis death, upon which lie 
returned to his ancestor. Dissensions 
between king and priesthood, which 
recur so frequently in the communities 
of Central America, were rendered im¬ 
possible by the semi-divine character of 
the Inca. For this reason the decided 
1 evolution which the Inca Huiracocha 
brought about in the domain of religious 
politics never at any place or time caused 
the slightest difficulty, although it laised 
at once a host of formidable rivals to the 
priesthood of the sun. 

The privileged position, and the endow¬ 
ment of a thii(1 of the land, remained then 
exclusive right; but even the Inca kings 
„ . made numerous and costlv 

Feasts in 
Honour of the 
Sun-God 


offerings to the temples of 
Huiracocha and Pachncnmak. 


quantities of the maize beer called “ aka ” 
were drunk, and dance and song con¬ 
tributed to the enjoyment. Similar holi¬ 
days followed the completion of all the 
more important tasks; the cultivation of 
the fields, the gathering in of the harvest, 
or any exceptional undertaking -house¬ 
building, roadmaking, and the like. Be¬ 
sides these, however, there were four high 
festivals common to all tin* land : the 
Hatun Raimi, the Cusqiii Raimi, the 
Situa Raimi, and the Jliiaracuy. 

The Hatun (or Inti) Raimi was cele¬ 
brated at the time of tin* wintei solstice 
(the 2ist of June), and was the first and 
principal festival bv which the year was 
reckoned. Lasting tor nine da\s, it 
celebrated the u-turn of the soiuce ol 
fill' and heat, the sun having reached and 
passed its extreme northern declination 


The first three festival da\s weie devotet 
to preparation ; evci v inhabitant ot tin 
Inca kingdom was obliged to abstain hom 
all food, with the exception ot a little un 
cooked mai/e and watei. and, il mariied 
lrom conjugal intercourse ; all hies wen 
extinguished. During these days it was 
. the duty of tin- young uiunai 

c igious r j,. ( | women in each household 


Ceremonies 
at Cuzco 


The laborii ms life of the masses 
was relieved only by the festivals which 
were celebrated in honour of the sun-god ; 
once at least in each month the inhabi¬ 
tants ol each locality were summoned by 
the officials to a feast. Upon these 
occasions the flesh of the llama, set apart 
by the Inca for the people, was certainly 
consumed ; at the same time large 
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and ol the sun-maidens ioi tin 
use ot tin- 1 lira and his court 
to prepare the sacred biead, the hist food 
that might be taken altci the last. Tin 
principal ccieinony took place on tin 
morning oi the fourth da\. At the aj 
proach ot dawai the whole population 
pouicd out ol their houses into the open 
spare when* the priests were awaiting the 
sunrise. Heie the thronging multitude 
crouched barefooted in a wide circle 
around the priests, and, no one daring 
to rise, awaited the moment when the 
sun’s orb should appear above the horizon, 
to greet it with solemn sacrifice. 

Naturally it was at Fu/ro that the feast 
was celebiattd in its most magnificent 
form. Here, upon that day, the square 
of Haucaipata, aiound which stood the 
royal palaces, was thronged with the 
highest and noblest from every province 
of the kingdom, (lotlied in lestal attire, 
but barefooted and in the same attitude 
of humility, they, too, awaited the 
moment ol sunrise. Theicupon the Inca 
king was the first to rise ; upon this day, 
as being the child of the sun, he himself 
performed the office ol high-priest. In 
either hand he held a cup inlaid with gold, 
filled to the brim with aka. While he 




THE FLOURISHING OF THE INCAS 


addressed a solemn greeting to the rising 
luminary, Ik* emptied the cup in his right 
hand into a golden basin that stood before 
him, whence golden pipes conveyed the 
libation to the Temple of the Sun. 

The cup in his left hand he put to his own 
lips, and then invited his nearest relatives, 
and any on whom he wished to confer 
distinction, to take from this cup, with 
small golden chalices, a portion lor them¬ 
selves. Then, together with the higher 
priests and dignitaries, -the Inca entered 
tin* temple in order to pay his adoration 
to the image of the god. The Temple of 
the Sun had undergone, at the hands ol 
the Inca Pachacutek, a thorough restora¬ 
tion and extension ; since which time, 
owing to its i icli adornment with precious 
metals, it had been known by the name oi 
Coric ancha, “the Golden Precinct.” 

It was an extensive group oi buildings, 
( in ireled by walls of squared masonry, 
Ivmg somewhat nearer the mountains 
than tin* market-place. In and around 
the great couit were a number ol edifices, 


The Sacred 
Hall 

of the Sun 


the mist sacred <»1 wttich was the Hall 
ol the Sun. Hen 1 , on the wall at the back 
oi tin' temple, so placed as cat'll 
morning to eatch tin* rays ol 
the rising sun, was the great 
golden disc, encircled with rays, 
wliii h constituted the Holy of Holies. 
Walls and rool. a-* well as the altars before 
this and the- other shrines ol tlie* temple, 
weie richly ovcilaid with gold, wlnle along 
the walls, seated in their litters and 
wrapped in the most costly fabrics, stood 
1 he pel teeth’ preserved mummies of the 
dead Incas. Behind the Hall of the Sun 
a similar room contained the image ol 
the moon and the mummies of the coyas, 
the impel ial wives w ho had given to the 
kingdom an heir to the throne. Here all 
ornamentation was in silver. Then 
followed smaller sanctuaries tor the other 
In avenly bodies, the divine retinue of Inti, 
and for his earthly followers, the priests. 

Alter libations and incense had been 
olteied at these* shrines also, the Inca 
returned to the square, where the rest 
awaited him ; for on this day the great 
s;u ritires were performed not in the en¬ 
closed court oi the temple, but in the 
open market-place. The priests now led 
forth a young black llama. Black animals, 
as being more uniform in colour, were 
more highly prized than white ones, 
which as a rule showed darker patches ; 
moreover black was the sacred colour and 


How the 
Festivals were 
Observed 


was specially favoured by the Inca. 
While the unbound victim was held by 
priests ol lower grade, the high-priest cut 
open the body with an obsidian knife and 
tore out the heart and entrails. From 
these he foretold the events of the year 
that was just beginning. The body was 
now divided, and, in order to burn it as 
a sacrifice, the high-priest 
lighted with a burning-glass, 
which he wore on his right 
wrist, the new fire from which 
all the hearths in the city were kindled 
afresh. This concluded the more im¬ 
portant ceremonies, which now gave place 
to general rejoicings. Numbers of the 
common llamas were slaughtered, but only 
the blood and entrails were offered to the 
god ; the fKsh was assigned to the people 
for food. The remaining days of the 
festival were spent in eating and drinking, 
dancing and singing, and revels of every 
description, the lreedom ol which often 
degenerated into licence. For the people 
the feast closed on the ninth day, alter six 
days of rejoicing. 

The Inca and his attendants seem to have 
continued the celebrations for a month, 
and even then to have lamented their brief 
duration. The second of the common 
festivals, the ( usqui Raimi, was connected 
with agriculture. It was celebrated before 
the beginning ol harvest, and was a sort of 
procession in honour of the sun-god, who, 
after everything in mortal power had been 
done to secure the success of the crops, was 
implored with his divine favour to bless 
and increase the harvest. This feast also 
was followed by days of continuous and 
unrestrained revelry, meant, no doubt, to 
provide the people with recreation after 
the labours of the field. 

Of a different character was the third 
feast, or Situa Raimi, which fell at tlif time, 
ol the spring equinox, in September. The 
assumption that every calamity or unex¬ 
pected event which befell the individual or 
the community was due to 
The P ace and some transgression was cur- 
°wer o reu t j n the Inca kingdom as 
vi pin s elsewhere, and was reflected 
in the laws. But if the guilt of the indi¬ 
vidual might be expiated by at moment or 
punishment, it still adhered to the commu¬ 
nity, which had likewise to bear the weight 
of all the terrors which threatened it from 
the evil spirits with which earth and air 
were peopled. To appease or drive away 
these was the object of the feast. It was 
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preceded, like the others, by a three-days* 
fast and the preparation of sacred bread. 
In addition, however, to those intended for 
food, either loaves wen; baked, mixed with 
the blood of sacrifice. With this bread 
each man, on the fourth day at sunrise, 
rubbed his body, after bathing in running 
water, in order to purify himself. On the 
morning of the great day of the 

_ e festival the crowning ceremony 

Day o f ‘he 1(>()k at tho ss ,'i 

Festival . 

Sacsahiiamaii. 1 Ins was a huge 

fortification built ot enormous blocks of 
stone, which rose in five tiers on one of the 
heights commanding the city from the 
north-east. Its erection had been com¬ 
menced by the Inca Huiracocha at the time 
when the Chanca invasion had threatened 
the as yet utterly defenceless city with 
extinction. The Inca Parhacutek had 
successfully completed the mighty struc¬ 
ture. From the gate 1 of the fortress, at the* 
Situa Raimi, issued lour youths of the Inca 
race, clad in complete armour. Brandishing 
their spears, they ran at full speed through 
town and country in the direction of the 
tour cardinal points. Kverywhere the gaily 
clad multitudes flocked from their dwellings 
to meet them and greeted them with loud 


shouts and waving of garments. At fixed 
distances others of the Inca race, similarly 
attired, waited to receive the lance in turn, 
and carried it farther and farther until the 
boundary of the district was passed. There 
the lance was driven deep into the earth, 
and it was supposed that the evil spirits 
had thus been expelled from the soil. 
During tho night the Incas waved burning 
torches, which they extinguished on the 
farther side of the boundary in the 
streams that flowed out of the country. 
In this wav the powers ot darkness were 
also put to ilight, and the lollowing 
days were devoted to lestivitv. 

While at the Situa Raimi the chief actois 
were the Inca youths, who symbolically 


Attaining 

Manhood’s 

Privileges 


delivered tin* people from the 
dangers that threatened tli 'in. 
The fourth great feast, the 
Huaiacuv, was almost exclu¬ 


sively confined to the Inca class, and the 


people could participate only in the general 
rejoicings. This least marked the con¬ 
clusion ot the probations which the chil¬ 
dren ol Inca descent, as well as the sons 


of the noblest luinilirs in the provinces, 
had to undergo betore they might be 
admitted to the privileges ot manhood. 



THE LAST INCA RULER: ATAHUALPA FALLS BEFORE THE SPANIARDS K..u 
The story of Atahualpa is told at length in the chapter which begins on the next page. A son of Huaina Capak, he 
became ruler of the kingdom of Quito on his father’s death, and found occasion to go to war with his brother Huascar, 
who had succeeded to the Inca throne. Victory resting with Atahualpa, he was acknowledged as the ruler of the dual 
kingdom ; but the Inca power was nearing its end, and Atahualpa fell before the conquering march of the Spanish forces. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE INCA KINGDOM 

THE LANDING OF THE SPANIARDS IN AMERICA 


IX spite of the efforts of the Incas to 
* maintain the belie! that the whole of 
the I lira class was descended from Manor) 
Capak, and through him iroin the sun-god 
himself, they had not been able to banish 
from the memory oi men the tact tb it a 
part ol the cash* could establish no blood- 
kinship with the founder oi the dynasty. 
In the earliest times, in addition to the ruler 
r»f Cu/co, main’other small dynasties of the 
Peruvian highlands had assumed the 
designation of Inca, which, like “ Maneo ” 
and “ Capak,” was originally a mere title 
and not the name of a race. Whether these, 
on their moorpuration*intr> the empire of 
the son of the sun, maintained the name 
and privileges oi the I lira is doubtful. 

Thus arose a new class in the community, 
which, though unable to establish any 
blood-relationship with the Incas, shared 
all their privileges. When Maneo Capak 
came to Cu/co, he was attended by a small 
. bandof dependents, with w hose 

Driven*** help he drove the Alcavi/as 
r „ liomthecitv. In the infancy ot 
From Cuzco lhl . sliltl , t lu .^. llxlt lir . L ) ly f €) niu.c| 

a privileged class, and when, later, the 
constant extension ol the empiie brought 
to the capita! a mixed population oi every 
conceivable element, they and their pos¬ 
terity, the aristocracy of Cuzco, were 
admitted to all the essential privileges 
enjoyed by those ol pure Inca blood. 

On the other hand, the Inca stock in¬ 
creased with great rapidity by the natural 
process of reproduction. Among the masses 
no man was permitted to marry more than 
one wile, but from this law the whole of the 
Inca caste was exeni])t, and the ruler might 
also grant dispensation to others. For him¬ 
self, especially, it was not only a privilege 
to possess a number of wives, but also a 
duty to leave behind him as numerous a 
progeny as possible. Only one, however, of 
the ruier’s wives shared his royal rank ; 
she bore the name of coya. and took an 
important part in the public ceremonial 
that was incumbent upon the Inca. The 


Inca Pachacutek was the first to enact 
that the natural sister or the nearest female 
relation of the ruling Inca should always 
be chosen as the coya, in order as far as 
possible to preserve tin* blood of the chil¬ 
dren of the sun from contamination. In 
addition to the coya, the Inca might, take 
as many wives as he wished ; 


Marriage 
Laws of 


it they belonged to the Inca 
class, they and their children 


e ocas W|tp . considered legitimate. The 
Inca also sought daughters in marriage from 
his vassal princes; this was considered a 
high honour, and no less so if the Inca 
married one ol his illegitimate daughters 
to a dignitary or a vassal prince. Marriage 
between men and wonnu ot the Inca class 
was celebrated in the same wav as that of 
the people, with th<‘ exception that the 
Inca ruler in person performed tile cere- 
money in Cuzco. Youths of Inca blood 
might take only one wife of their own 
accord, though they might also have 
numerous concubines ; but after the com¬ 
pletion of an important task, or upon the 
occasion of a lea^t, the ruler often rewarded 
his kinsmen with one or mole wives. 

Individual rulers are said to have left 
as many as a hundred children, or even 
more. Each of these became the loumler 
of a family, the connection of which 
with the common stock was preserved 
in their name and insignia ; such families 
united to worship the mummy ol their 
ancestor in the Temple of the Sun. By 
law' the Inca king was as completely master 
of the bodies and souls of the Incas as of 
TK . bis other subjects ; but, as a 
Specially* ma ^ or °f fact, the Inca class 
Favoured <>btain ? tl s l ,odal privilogos ill 
the kingdom ot Tahuantin- 
suyu. The duty of labour, which was 
incumbent upon everybody in the Inca 
state, was not binding upon them. A 
memorial of the time when the Incas 
formed a small band in the middle of a 
foreign race was preserved in the right 
which they had of eating at the ruler’s 
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table ; later this right became so extended 
that the Inca was obliged to support 
the whole of the Inca caste, and also all 
the officials oi the kingdom who were 
not Incus, with the produce of that third 
of the land which belonged to him. The 
highest temporal and religious offices were 
filled with sons of the Inca race : and the 
man who could show his value 
A in such a position was certain 

lK m °i ng of the monarch’s lavour. To 

e ncas this many of the Inca sons owed 
their large palaces and bands of attendants 
both in the capitals and in the provinces. 
The education imparted to the Inca 
caste justified their special privileges. In 
the case of the young girls known as 
“ fiusta,” their education was a more re¬ 
fined type of that received by the daughters 
of the people and tlit* sun-maidens. 

On the other hand, the young men. the 
“auqui.” not only received a careful 
intellectual training, as pievious'y men¬ 
tioned, but were also obliged to undergo 
a thorough course of physical exercise. 
This was concluded, when the auqui had 
reached his sixteenth year, with the ordeal 
which preceded the feast of Huaracuy. and 
gave him the right ol assuming the name 
and the insignia of an Inca. These com¬ 
petitions consisted of a foot-race, individual 
contests with weapons, similar contests 
between two bands, and finally a battle 
between two army corps, one oi which had 
to defend a fortress while another attacked 
it. They also had to prose that they were 
able to bear pain and toil without com¬ 
plaining, and had to show their capability 
of making their own clothes andequipment . 

When these tests had been gone 
through successfully, the youthful band 
would be led before the king by their 
masters, who were highly experienced Incas 
and Aniautas. He. invested them with 
the iifcignia of their new position, and 
henceforward they were no longer called 
auqui, but took the title of Inca. The 

« . king bored the lobe of each 

Spaniards f)]le > s car whh a R()](len 1Kv dle, 

"nir from that time he might 

wear gold and silver ear orna¬ 
ments. This habit was carried to such an 
extent that the Spaniards gave the 
Incas the name of Orejones, “ large-eared,’* 
because the weight of their ornaments 
had drawn out the lobes to a remarkable 
extent. Up to this point the youths had 
been clothed simply and almost inade¬ 
quately ; but on their festival day their 
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nearest relations put upon them fine 
sandals, as they were worn by grown-up 
Incas, fastened the “ huara ” of line 
vicuna wool around their loins, and 
placed the head-covering, “ llautu,” upon 
their hair, which was now chiselv cropped. 
The marks of rank worn by the ruler 
coincided very nearly with these ; only his 
llautu was bordered with a fine fringe oi 
red wool- in the case of heirs to the 
throne of full age, the colour was yellow — 
which descended to the eyebrows and 
a thick tassel of similar colour, the 
“ paicha,” adorned his right temple. 

A juristic system can scarcely exist 
in a kingdom where the ruler is the source 
of all law and of every decree 1 ; the officials 
to whom the Inca deputed the rule of 
certain portions of the people decided what 
matters were punishable and what could 
be allowed. As theie was no leal property, 
there could be no pecuniary troubles 
and no lines. Anyone who was guilty of 
ail offence had outraged tin- laws of the 
Inca, the representative of the highest 
god, and was therefore almost invaiiahly 
punished witli death ; that is to say, he 
was either strangled, knocked on the head, 

_ shot with arrows, or thrown 

The Severe f ,, . , 

„ . . , , liom the rocks. 1 he sun- 

Pumshment of • , ,, . 

. „ , maidens guilly ol ineontm- 

Law-Breakers ,r i 1 i 

eiiceweie walled up alive; but 
their seducers, and also the entile family 
which had brought up such an adept in 
wickedness, were put to death, and the 
place where theii house had stood was 
sown with salt and left deserted tor ever. 

The greater became* the extent ot the 
Inca kingdom, the more important became 
the means of quick communication. In 
early times the Incas had conhoiited the 
question of crossing the high mountain 
ranges which divided one highland valley 
from another, and the wateicourses which 
rushed turiously down the deeper valleys. 
When the Luca Pachacutek marched 
against Huilcubamba, his enemy broke 
down the bridges over the Urubamba, and 
thought thereby to oppose an impassable 
obstacle to tile advance of the Inca army ; 
lmt the Inca calk'd up engineers and work¬ 
men from the capitals and from the whole 
country to his aid, and a new bridge was 
completed after a few weeks. 

Tlie Inca Pachacutek, who lien* showvd 
his great faculty for organisation, had a 
high-road built from Cuzco as far as 
Cajamarca, a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles; it ran over passes and through 
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valleys, over marshes and through rocks, 
and its remains are. in existence to-day. 
In tin? lime ol the Spanish rule this 
high-road lornied the main entry of the 
country, as did a similar high-road built 
by the Inca Yupanki, running on the west 
of Parhacutek’s road down to the coast, 
which it followed as far as Tumbez, the 
most northern settlement of the Inca 
kingdom on the sea, lying not far from the 
(mil of Guayaquil. 

As the Peruvians were totally unac¬ 
quainted with vehicles, file roads Weie in¬ 
tended only for the traffic of men, and at 
most for the llamas that were used as beasts 
of burden ; consequently they weie only 
eighteen to twent v-two feet broad, and were 
enclosed on cither side by a parapet of some 
height. Upon deep precipices they became 
nanower, and flights ol steps occasionally 
erussed tht* ranges which divided the several 


Resting-places 
in the 
Mountains 


valleys. Where there* were* no fords, tlu* 
rivers were crossed by biidge*s of stone, 
which in the mountain ranges gave place to 
suspension bridges coiistrueted ot hempen 
lope and ot woven haifas. Long hoarded 
paths gave a footing across the* marshes 
ol the Paramos and the* watershed-.. At 
regular intervals restmg- 
plaees wen* lunlt m*ai the* 
road, called “ lam bos" ; they 
consist eel ol a walleel-in court¬ 
yard mtendeel lor be*astsol bin den, towhich 
adjoined two ope n rooms for tht* travellers 
themselves. Smaller reluges at shorter 
intervals on all the most important lines oi 
eommunieation were established f<»r the* 
jmblic se*rviee*. In tlie*m we*r<* stationed the 
ioot-messenge*rs, known as “ chascjuis." by 
whose help newsol impoitant e\ ents, from 
I lie re*mote*st provinces, could be* brought 
to the* capital in a short space of time. 

How highly swittness ot loot was 
vahie*d can be* se*en Irom the* fact that it 
was included m the* tests which the sons 
of the* Incas had to undergo. Thus oven 
among tlu* common people the foot- 
messenger was a pnvile’geel person. Several 
mnneTs were* invariably stationed in the 
little post-houses ; as olten as a messen¬ 
ger came; in, wearied by the* rapidity with 
which lie* had passed over his section, one* 
of those waiting took over his message, 
which was elelivered eithe-r by word of 
mouth or by means ot the* quipus, te> take 
it on to the next station at an equal speed. 
The service* is said to have* been so admir- 


al)ly organiseel that lresh sea-fish were 
by no means a rarity at the ruler's table. 


It may be an injustice to the merits of 
the* other Inca kings to ascribe* nearly all 
valuable* institutions to the* Inca Parha- 
cutek ; bul bis name shows that lie* must 
have established the lion’s share* ol these*. 
“ Pachacutek ” means " world-organiser." 
He* was succeeded upon the* throne ol 
Tahuantinsuyu by his eldest son, Tupak 
r . Yupanki, who, like* his lather, 
o™ unite*d military reputation to a 
Territory for keen and vigorous 

government at home*, l/nder 
his rule the* ln<a kingdom was extended 
in m*arly e*very direction until it recovered 
that territory which it possessed at the 
time ol the* conquest, lie* completed the 
subjugation ol the kingdom of Chimu, and 
pressed his conquest forward to Quito. 

Oil the other side* lie changed the con¬ 
federation with the princes round the* lake* 
ol Titicaca into a firm dominion over 
them, while* he also extended his power 
into Oiili as far as the Rio Maule. It was 
never 1 lit* Inca policy to introduce the* 
organisation ot tin* anc ient provinces, in 
all its carefully thought out details, into 
new districts immediately upon their 
subjugation. Where similar institutions 
already existed, as they did in the king¬ 
dom ol Oiimu, the* pro -ess oi assimilation 
was probably distincth rapid. But other 
provinces, whose institutions showed 
marked difference's, could only by slow' 
degrees be* incorporated in the social 
organism of the* Inca state, as is proved by 
tlie* ire'quent recurrence of revolts under 
the Inca regime. The Inca rulers found 
colonisation the* be*st means of repressing 
these ; Tupak Yupanki is said constantly 
to have practised it. 

At the tune* ot the* Spanish conquest 
the language ot theYunca had not entirely 
died out upon the lake ol Titicaca, among 
the mitimaes whom Tupak Yupanki had 
settled there after tin* conquest of the 
Chimu kingdom. This Inca was a zealous 
worshipper of Huiracocha; after the con- 
_ , que*st of Hatun-Colla he 

paniar s made a pilgrimage to his 
. c •. shrine on the lake of Titi- 
caca. and adorned it witli 
new’ buildings in his honour, though these 
included a sun-temple and a house for the 
sun-maidens. At the same time he prose¬ 
cuted those unifying religious tendencies 
which tlu* Tncas had made their guiding 
principle since the time of the Inca Huira¬ 
cocha. When his son, Huaina Capak, 
ascended the throne, the Spaniards had 
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already got a footing upon American soil ; 
reports of their arrival can hardly have 
failed to reach Cuzco. The subjects of the 
Inca upon the coast land carried on an 
extensive traffic upon the Pacific seaboard, 
exchanging their products for those of 
their northern neighbours, and such traffic 
must have been under the control and 
protection of the government. 


Conquest 
of the Quito 
Kingdom 


But the Incas were too entirely 
convinced of their own superi¬ 


ority to have had any suspicion 
that their period of prosperity was coining 
to a rapid end. The reign of 1 luaina C'apak 
is full of those relations with the kingdom 
of Quito which were to exercise such 
influence upon the fate ot his dynasty. 

The first act ol his government was 
to take revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Quito foi the blood of the Inca-JVruvians 
who had been slain upon the revolt of the 
provinces conquered bv Tupak Yupanki. 
This business kept him far lrom the capital 
for many years. At that time the Inca 
developed a strong preference toi the 
milder climate on the north of his king¬ 
dom ; in Tumehamba, which lie had fitted 
up as his headquarters during the cam¬ 
paign, he built palaces, temples, and 
gardens ol a splendour almost equal to 
those ot Cuzco. And when he eventually 
succeeded in completing the conquest of 
the kingdom ol Quito lie married the 
Princess Paccha. the only daughter of the 
last ruler,in order to unite t he province more 
closely to his person and to his kingdom. 

Huauia Capak was not very fortunate m 
his domestic hie. While his lather was 
alive he held the position ol heir to the 
throne, according to the new laws of 
succession, and had therefore chosen Ins 
eldest sistei to he his legal wife ; but she 
bore him no children. Thereupon he took 
two other wives of the Inca rare, a yonngi r 
sister and a cousin, on the condition that 
the one who first bore him a son should 
receive the 4 privileges of tin* coya. Shortly 

. aftei wards his sister presented 

cir ° him with a successor, Huas- 


the Inca 
Throne 


car. But while he was absent 
in Quito he began to forget the 
mother and child ; and Paccha, whom he 
had made a legal wife in defiance ol tin 4 
law which governed his domestic affairs--- 
for this princess was not of the Inea race— 
became, doubly dear to him when she 
presented him with a hoy whose lively 
spirit won his father’s heart even in his 
childhood. Huaina Capak was naturally 
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obliged to return at intervals to Cuzco, 
that being still the central point of the 
kingdom ; but as soon as he had performed 
his state duties he again returned to his 
beloved Quito, and there he spent the 
greater portion of his life. 

The Inca kingdom was at this time 
capable of extension only upon its northern 
boundary. On the west the ocean formed 
the boundary of the country for hundreds 
of miles. In the south the kingdom 
extended into Chili, where tin 4 highlands, 
which became wilder end wilder at every 
step, seemed scarcely worth the trouble 
of conquest. On the east every single 
inhabitant ot the fruitful valleys of the 
Cordilleras was subject to his rule. 

The boundless primeval forest which 
bordered the lowland was inhabited only 
by wandering tribes ot savages who avoided 
every attempt to subdue them by vanish¬ 
ing without a trace :is soon as the Inea 
armies approached : and the unhealthy 
climate, and tin 4 impossibility ot following 
their usual mode ol life, induct'd the Incas 
to renounce all pKns ol conquest in this 
direction. I'pon the north, however, 
they weie enticed bv a valuable terntory 

_ . whcie the conditions ot life 

Domestic W( . n , V( . ry „ ini j|. ir 

their home. Huaina Capak 


Troubles of 
Inca King 


turned his arms mote than once 
in this direction : and Ouito was an 
admirable hast* ol opeiatious lor expedi¬ 
tions northward. It does not appear that 
Paccha evei accompanied her husband to 
Cuzco ; the leeling among tlie 1 Incas, 
who were so zealous to preserve the pm itv 
ot their race, was anything but favourable 
towards her. It is equally unlikely that 
the mother of Huascar accompanied her 
husband to Quito ; but tin young prince 
was summoned there at least once, with 
many ot his elder relations, to learn from 
liis lather’s mouth the manner in which 
lie desired ttoe government to he con¬ 
ducted in the event of his death. 

He could not persuade himself en¬ 
tirely to exclude his favourite son from 
the succession. Atahualpa, who had 
grown u]> to the entire satisfaction ol his 
father, accompanied him everywhere on 
liis journeys and campaigns, and his 
lively manners had made him the favourite 
of the army. On tin; other hand, Huascar 
developed but slowly : his character 
was serious and quiet ; the court which 
the ruler had abandoned, the coya who 
was scorned and rejected, and the danger 
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that he himself might be disinherited 
—all these facts tended to darken Ills 
early years. Huaina Capak did not 
venture upon the extreme step of changing 
the succession ; but he stipulated that 
the kingdom of Ouito should be held 
in independence by his favourite Ata- 
hualpa, and that Huascar should inherit 
the Inca kingdom, even as Huaina Capak 
had himself received it upon his accession. 

Huascar gladly agreed not to disturb 
his brother in his possessions, and to 
remain on terms of friendship with him; 
the arrangement was for him a relief 
horn long anxiety. Hut Atahualpa had 
also reason for satisfaction : he was better 
provided for than an Inca’s inferior son 
had ever been, and in his person was 
revived the royal house of Quito. It 
was only the 
legitimist party 
at the court of 
Cuzco who were 
dissatisfied ; they 
thought it was 
a disgiace that 
the unity ol the 
kingdom should 
be endangered 
by the caprice of 
Huaina Capak, 
that a province 
should Ik* lost 
again to the Sun 
Mate which had 
been bought with 
the blood ol its 
subjects under 
two kings, and 
all lor tlu* sake ol a child who had neither 
position nor right. However, such objec¬ 
tions were naturally not ventured in face of 
the unlimited powers ol Huaina Capak, and 
when he died a few years later, in the 
prime of life, in an epidemic ol smallpox 
in Quito, hi* was able to close his eyes in 
the belief that he had secured the welfare 
of his kingdom and of his favourite. 

Atahualpa had developed eatly, and, 
after sharing for years in all his lather’s 
business of war and peace, had become 
fully acquainted with the duties of a 
ruler. He immediately undertook the 
government of the state to which his 
father had destined him, and there re¬ 
mained at his side all those who had served 
Huaina Capak in his lifetime. In Cuzco, 
on the other hand, people clung obstinately 
to the old regulations. Huascar was not 


yet of age, and a council of the oldest 
relations of the dead monarch held the 
reins of power. In their eyes the capricious 
dispositions of Huaina Capak did not 
hold good, because they violated the 
succession of the house ; they were 
willing to recognise Atahualpa only as 
the representative of the Inca for the 
province of Quito. The obligation of pre¬ 
senting himself in Cuzco to pay allegiance 
to the new king was as binding upon 
him as upon all the members of the royal 
family. The regents did not, however, 
venture to answer Ataliualpa’s contemp¬ 
tuous silence* by an open attack. It was 
only when Huascar had been proclaimed 
monarch in Cuzco, after undergoing the 
customary period of preparation, and 
with all the usual brilliant festivities, 
that a different 
policy was begun. 
In 01 der tu make 
trial of the feel¬ 
ing entertained 
in Quito towards 
tin* claims of 
tile legitimists, 
Huascar de¬ 
manded of Ata¬ 
hualpa that he 
should send to 
Cuzco the wife 
and the tieasuies 
of the late mon¬ 
arch which were 
still in Quito. 
Atahualpa re¬ 
jected this de¬ 
mand, appealing 
to the lasl wishes of Huaina Capak ; yet he 
allowed it to bt* clearly understood that he 
was ready to continue negotiations. The 
embassy that Huascar had sent to Quito 
proposed to Atahualpa that lie should 
put in an appearance as quickly as possible 
in Cuzco : he only asked to be allowed to 
make his entry with the ceremonial that 
befitted his rank, to he given a space of 
time for preparation, and to oe permitted 
to bring a large company of retainers. 

These demands the Inca was foolish 
enough to concede. A period ol feverish 
energy now began in Quito. All the old 
generals of Huaina Capak who had re¬ 
mained in Quito trom inclination to the 
prince and respect to his father’s will 
were now called up to Atahualpa and 
ordered to reorganise their contingents. 
It was not difficult, with the treasures of 
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THE LAST OF THE INCAS 
The sons of Huaina Capak by different mothers, Huascar received 
the kingdom of Peru at his father's death, while Atahualpa obtained 
the kingdom of Quito. In a war between the brothers. Atahualpa 
was victorious, but was subsequently strangled by the Spamaids. 
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the oid king, to provide the equipment of 
a powerful army: and small divisions of 
this force startl'd toward Cuzco under pre¬ 
text of forming the retinue of Atahualpa, 
who was coming to offer his allegiance. 
When the Inca’s exes were at last 
opened, it was not difficult for him to call 
his subjects together in arms in great 
numbers: but these rontin- 
r gents did not lorm an army. A 

at War lew miles irom ( uzco, not tar 

lrom thi' jilare where onee the 
Inca Huiracoeha had beaten theChanca in a 
bloody conllict, the armies of the brothers 
met. The young troops of Huascar could 
not withstand the superior tactics of the 
enemy : lluasear himself lull into the 
hands of the eonquerors as he was trying 
to cut his way through their ranks to 
Cuzco. Thereupon all resistance ceased 
throughout the kingdom, and the capital 
surrendered unconditionally to the vic¬ 
torious army. Atahualpa made a 
cowardly use of his victory. Under the 
pretence of settling the limits which should 
dix'ide his power Irom that ol Huascar, he 
summoned every member ol the Inca 
blood to Cuzco : but exery person who 
entered the town was immediately arrested, 
and slain by Ins generals, who held the 
town under martial law. 

Atahualpa had not been able to forget 
that the lucas were not willing to recognise 
his equality, as lie was the son of a foreigner; 
those alone xveie. spared who had fax’oured 
him from the outset. Hut Cuzco was 
no longer the heart of the kingdom. 
Atahualpa disliked visiting the scene ol his 
dreadful vengeance : such departments of 
the government as had to be carried on in 
Cuzco weie undertaken by his officials. 
He himself made a journey of inspection 
through the central provinces of the king¬ 
dom. Hut before he had returned liom 
this expedition, news reached him that 
strangers had landed in the extreme north 
ol his kingdom. These were 
an mg PizaiTo and his following, 

o izarro in ^p an j ar q s have often been 
merita reproached with their ruthless 

destruction in the New World of a civilisa¬ 
tion which was but little inleiior to their 
own, and afforded the best hopes for 
future prosperity. The romantic enthus¬ 
iasm for the manners and customs of the 
past which possessed men in the first half of 
our century extended also to the New World. 
The organisation of the Aztec states, and 


still more that of the Inca kingdom, 
appeared to be the ideal of a polity in 
which king and people, in their mutual 
relations, had solved with complete success 
the great difficulty of all political science — 
namely, to make the freedom and pros¬ 
perity of individuals exactly correspond 
with the general good. 

It is already sufficiently plain, from what 
we have said, that such a theory is refuted 
by an examination of the actual conditions 
of the Inca kingdom. Undoubtedly the 
Inca state succeeded to a remarkable 
extent in solving the problem of an 
extensive slate control for the good ol each 
individual subject ; but (his success was 
attained only by means of ail unparalleled 
system of surveillance which reduced 
individuals to the position ot helpless 
instruments in the community, and 
entirely destroyed all personal freedom. 

Equally erroneous is the idea that any¬ 
thing remarkable was to he expected 
from a further development of the ancient 
American cmlisatiou. Nrithei the Aztec 
nor the Inca kingdom represented the 
highest point <>i an uninterrupted dex'dop- 

_ , ment. Tlie sites of civi- 

The Decadence 

of Aztec and Inca 

Civilisations . . ■ , , , 

the rise and fall ol peoples, 

of their exodus, and of then immigiatioii 
even as was the case in wide districts in¬ 
habited bx* uncivilised races, and the rise 
of a people implied a retiogiession in civi¬ 
lisation no less m the New World than in 
the Old. Hoth the Aztec and the Inca 
kingdoms were in their decadence at the 
time of the Spanish invasion. The Inca 
kingdom had certainly passed through 
moie than one internal dynastic revolution 
without receiving any important check to 
its development. Hut it xvould not so 
easily have surx’ived the revolution which 
must have followed upon the lull of the 
Inca race -a fall brought about by the 
passionate hatred of Atahualpa. 

Moreover, even here the size of the king¬ 
dom, in spite of the wonderlul centralisation 
ot the government, had almost reached the 
limits oi what was possible at that period. 
The extraordinarily rapid successes of 
Cortes and Hizarro, who were able to 
shatter mighty kingdoms with a handful 
of hungry adventurers, can he explained 
only by the fact that hoth civilisations 
were in their decadence and bore the germs 
of destruction within themselves. 


lisation in the new con- 
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DISCOVERYaAAMER ICA & 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST. . 

THE LURE OF THE GOLDEN EAST 

AND HOW IT LED TO WESTERN DISCOVERY 


HTIIE ideas prevailing in the fifteenth cen- 
* tur\’ as to tin 1 ionnation ol tlieearth’s 
suriaee left no room tor the existence ot a 
n<*w eontiiumt : although the learned had 
withdrawn their opposition to the theory 
ot the earth being round, vet thin doetiine 
had hardly penetrate?! the minds of tin* 
puhlie, and a number oi other erroneous 
ideas still prevailed both m learned and 
in llliteiate circles. Petrus de Alhaeo’s 
“ Imago Mundi ” was still the text hook 
for tlie science ol geography, and no more 
modern work on this subject could 
seriously claim pieiedence over it. 

The interest taken m the subject, more¬ 
over, remained foi a long tune very limited. 
'Phe constructive im*thod ol the scholars of 
the day satisfied people so entirely that 
they did not considei it worth their while 
to acquaint themselves practically with 
that which lay outside their range ol 
experience. Nor, indeed, was it eventually 
the science ol the time tmm which pro¬ 
ceeded that impulse which in its iinal 
Consequences led to the knowledge by 
mankind of the habitable globe. 

liven the Crusades, which were un¬ 
doubtedly an important factor in the 
extension of man’s knowledge of the earth 
and of its inhabitants, affected that know- 
ledge only within the limits 
The Crusades yf the worlcl as it was already 

* n ! j known through the traditions 
to Knowledge (){ The Crusades 

might, indeed, serve to render such know¬ 
ledge more real, and to reconnect those 
threads which had been severed by the 
events of the intermediate centuries ; but 
they neither chiefly nor directly enlarged 
the stock of geographical knowledge. 


The Crusades 
as an Aid 
to Knowledge 


Such a knowledge was, however, evolved 
1 >V the more intimate contact between the 
Christian and Mohammedan civilisations 
which tin* Crusades had brought about. 
The teaching of Mohammed had then 
already extended beyond the limits of the 
world whi< h had been disclosed 


to previous ages. The brisk in- 
oy t? es ° tercourse between the holy city 
the Last ni ylrcca and al] thc districts 

inhabited by tlie followers of Mohammed, 
which was the natural consequence of tlit* 
pro]diet’s precepts in the hist instance, 
not only enriched the knowledge of the 
Arabs, but also, through them, beotime the 
means of its extension in the Old World, 
and thus gave rise* to the first voyages 
undertaken by two enterprising Italian 
merchants, Xiccolo de Conti and Marco 
Polo, into the remotest regions of the East. 

The news of the immense wealth of 
the kingdom of the Great Khan, of the 
town of Cathay, and ol the island of 
Zipangu—that is to say, in China and 
Japan—which these travellers had either 
seen personally or heard irom eye-wit¬ 
nesses, gave a powerful stimulus in 
mercantile circles to the extension of the 
knowledge, enterprise, and business of the 
time. This impulse was, moreover, not 
confined to those circles. The development 
of closer relations with the East led to the 
knowledge that Christianity had advanced 
further than had hitherto been imagined. 

In place of the legendary tales of the 
journeys of the Apostle St. Thomas, who 
was said to have preached tlie gospel to the 
heathen in the Farthest East, came the 
story of the Christian realm of Prester John, 
which w r as reputed to have a remote but 
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Fabulous 
Treasures of 
the East 


happy and brilliant existence on the other 
side of that great desert which formed the 
boundary of the Old World of civilisation. 
The desire to join hands with these distant 
fellow believers, and with their help to 
open up new regions for the spreading of 
the gospel, which mission in the Old World 
was continually suffering reverses from 
Mohammedan rule, was com¬ 
bined with the thirst felt by 
adventurers and merchants for 
the fabulous treasures of the 
Kast. The first attempts to discover a route 
to the Indies sprang from these motives. 
The Italians were the chief originators 
of such ideas, but the political disrup¬ 
tions of their country proved a hindrance 
to the carrying out of any extensive 
enterprises on the part of Italy. 

It was rather the small kingdom of 
Portugal which, through accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, became the focus of these 
ideas. This kingdom, which on the land 
suit' was cut off by the Spanish states, was. 
both by Nature and by political nec essity, 
dependent on the sea, and a large colony 
ot loreigners, among whom the' Italians 
were numerously represented, quickened 
the spirit of enterprise of its own people 
and brought them into contaet with all 
that went on in the wider riivles <>1 the 
civilised world. It was a peculiarly fortu¬ 
nate circumstance that in the person ot 
the mlante Henry to whom posterity 
has given the name of “ the Navigator,” 
although he had scarcely ever been onboai d 
a ship a man arose who brought energy 
and organising capacity to hear on the 
efforts to procure for Christianity a wider 
extension, and for the Old World a more 
direc t connection with the legendary Kast. 

When, at length, such voyages of dis¬ 
covery, originally undertaken entirely on 
Prince Henry’s account, no longer merely 
involved 1 sacrifices without returning any¬ 
thing save purely theoretical gains, Portu¬ 
guese vessels pushed farther and farther 
_ . „ along the' coasts of Africa, at 

Prince Henry first> cllti!vly a1 Henry’s in- 

* * . aron stigation, taking the course* 
o iscovery j rL( iioa.tc‘<i by him, with the 

definite object of discovering a way to the 
riches of India and to the land of Prester 
John. They did not, it is true, attain their 
goal until alter the New World had arisen 
from the waters of the* Atlantic Ocean 
before tfie astonished eves of Columbus 
and his companions : nevertheless, it was 
their action as pioneers which alone 
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rendered possible the feat of Columbus. 
(Tistoforo Colombo or Colon—or, as we 
will here call him by his more familiar 
name, Christopher Columbus—the son of 
a weaver anti innkeeper, Domenico Co¬ 
lombo, by his wife, Susanna Fontanarossa, 
was born about the year 1447. As bis 
father travelled backward and forward 
several times between Genoa and Savona, 
Christopher's birthplace cannot be. fixed, 
for hi* appears to have looked on both 
towns as his home. All the pretensions 
of the numerous other towns are without 
justification. He was the eldest of Dome¬ 
nico's five children, three brothers and one 
sister being born after him. The weavers 
o! Genoa had their own guild school, 
which, no doubt, Christopher attended. 

Naturally, the education which he re¬ 
ceived there was not very advanced, and 
the knowledge which he acquired in this 
period--and for those times it was not 
inconsiderable--was due to his bright 
intelligence and unusual energy. The ho\ 
had early to assist his father in his trade, 
although he seems \o have had but slight 
inclination tor tin* work, and even alter 

Ik* bad succeeded in obtaining 
Character of a lu . rth „„ imMr ] i;int ship and 
Christopher , . , 

~ , . had made some voyages, on 

Columbus . . . , , 

his return home lie was again 

obliged to resume his former occupation. 
It is certain that up to his twenty-tilth 
year lu* had not been able to free liimselt 
permanently. In 1474 be disappeuicd 
from Genoa, and some years later he re¬ 
appeared at Lisbon as a sailor, making 
every endeavour to conceal the fact that 


he had ever been anything else. 

Columbus was not one of those great 
geniuses who, 111 the certain consciousness 
of their own worth, look back upon their 
path with peace and sat isfact ion. Like 
many of his contemporary countrymen, 
lie was an aspirer in whom a fair amount 
of self-complacency and boastfulness was 
joined to cleverness and energy—a com¬ 
bination which in hundreds of cases pro¬ 
duces a charlatan, and in rare instances a 
true man. He was ashamed of his low 
oiig'11 and of his humble trade; but it 
wc were to rely only on his own words 
we should assume that he had been of 
gentle birth and a sailor from his youth. 

As we can prove this to have been un¬ 
true, we may also doubt his alleged na\al 
achievements. It is quite possible that 
he sailed across the Mediterranean Sea as 
far as the Levant, and had seen the 
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harbours on the coasts of the Atlantic, 
from England on the north to the coasts 
of Guinea on the south—the southern limit 
of the Poituguese voyages. Evidently he 
did not always sail as a peaceful merchant, 
for he claims to have gone* as a privateer 

in the service of King ,_ 

Rene, which must have 
been about the year 147a, 
when Rene supported the 
rebellious people of Bar¬ 
celona ; and in 147') lie ! 
is said to have been ship¬ 
wreck'd 011 the Portu¬ 
guese roast at the time 
when the Venetian gon¬ 
doliers were engaged in 
severe battles with the 
dreaded French pirate 
Loudon. J1 is naval act¬ 
ivity ran, however, have 
h-*eu neither of long dura¬ 
tion nor very conspicu¬ 
ous, for the accounts of 
his career give* no time* christophe 
for the tormcr, and <*h<* Bom about in?, Co) 

° f hiS picture^ painted^n**** 
nautical skill were inade¬ 
quate to support tin* idc*a of long and 
profound training. Columbus passed u 
number of uneventful years in Portugal, 
during winch time lie married Felipa 
Moni/, in whose veins the Italian blood 
ol the renowned lVrestrello 
flowed. This connection niiiv 
possibly haw* had its iiillu* 
c ne t* 011 tlic lormati<>11 of his 
life. In Portugal he evolved 
the plan tor the western 
passage to India, and for this 
purpose the influence which 
he may have acquired t hrougli 
his wife’s relations possibly 
proved of some use to him. 

The story that he had 
received from a d\ ing sailor 
lie* seciet of the discovery 
ol a whole western continent, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Bom about lit?, Columbus earned undying 
fame by bis discovery of America. From a 
picture painted in the fifteenth century. 


Portuguese the more their discoveries led 
them to realise that the African continent 
stretched itself out in a southerly direction, 
necessitating a deviation from tin* eastern 
course. No doubt, in the first instance, 
the practicability of a western passage 
to the Indies w.i« 1 rim- 
aril\ taken into serious 
consideration by Portu¬ 
guese circles ; and as the 
opinions ot Portuguese 
sailors were not con¬ 
sidered sufficient evi¬ 
dence, the advice of 
foreign authorities on the 
cosmography of that 
region was also obtained. 
Ecrnam Mai tin, the king’s 
con lessor, consulted the 
celebrated ph\ sieian and 
cosmographer, Paolo dal 
Po/z<> Toscaneili, con¬ 
cerning this question. 
Follow ing up this inquiry, 
columbus the great Florentine drew 

ibus earned undying lip U somewhat lcllgtllV 
of America. From a ,i ,.,,,,,,.,,4 , ‘ * 

c fifteenth century. oo< UlllCllt OH the piaetit- 

ulclity ot a western 
passage to Amu. It was this pamphlet 
that, probably tor the tiist time, gave a 
chart illustrative of that ]>art of the 
unexplored woild which was to he opened 
up by the western passage. ]>v means 
of this lettei and the accom¬ 
panying chait, which later 
on- probably b\ illegal means 
- came into the hands ot 
( olumbus, loscanelh became 
the actual originator of the 
discovery ot America. He 
realised as little, of course, 
as did ('olumbus to what 
results his instructions were 
destined to lead, hut. taking 
into consideration the^ilmosf 
slavish dependence with which 
( olumbus allowed himself to 


Us a (dirkI nris k'-'nrv nt l he PAOLO TOSCANELLI ^ ill ] lls Voyage ot 

ds a fill 1st mas k*u*\ at the a cHebi ated Florentine physician discovery by the ma]) and 

house of Ins mother-in-law ami cosmographer, he prepared directions of Toscaneili one 


***'" "• *'• J “ cuiec. uous 01 loscanel 1, one 

in the- Azores, is so clumsy cannot help crediting the 

a fabrication that it is fur- t2SS ia1U '' ">"> a «rv consider- 

prising that it lias been so 


long credited. Truly such a gift was not 
needed to assist ('olumbus in his plan. 
The idea that the Indies might he 
reached by a shorter route by sailing 
around the globe in a straight westerly 
direction seemed more feasible to the 


able share in the solution 
of the problem of the wes’ern passage. 
Stress must more especially be laid 
upon this point because Toscanelli’s 
share did not consist of a combination 
of crude ideas and fatalism which, as in 
the case of Columbus, might lead an 
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Columbus's 
Indebtedness to 
Toscanelli 


adventurer to sacrifice his life in the pur¬ 
suit of a foolhardy idea; it was the result 
of well-founded and careful scientific 
research, which, though not proving to 
he absolutely correct, was nevertheless 
in its principles, completely justified. 
Columbus's whole plan probably first 
originated through his having received 
information of Toscanelli's 
statements, and then in his 
adopting and giving out 
these views as his own. Such 
an origin of the plan nullities the statement 
that flu* account of the voyages of the 
Icelanders and Esquimaux to the North 
American continent had influenced the 
development of Columbus’s ideas. 

Columbus certainly maintained that he 
had penetrated in a n.Tthmly duec- 
tion a bundled miles beyond Thule ; but, 
considering that Thule was by no means 
an established geographical fact during 
the fifteenth century, the whole bears 
the slam]) of a swaggeiing invention. 
The Arctic archipelago no doubt forms a 
bridge between the old and the new con¬ 
tinents in the extreme north, and we 
know .for certain that a connection, 
apart from Columbus’s achievement, has 
been established in both directions, from 
west to east and from east to w r ost, he- 
tw r een the inhabitants ol both continents, 
the Esquimaux having penetrated as lar 
as Greenland ; the Icelanders, on the 
other hand, having been driven by east 
winds to the coasts of northern America. 

About iooo a. I). Leif Eriksen — and 
some years alter, his widow' with Thorium 
Karlsevni—founded colonies oi Norse 
Vikings on Ameiican soil, wlikh are 
mentioned in the Northern Sagas. Through 
unfavourable circumstances, however, 
these colonies altei a few years died out. 
It is impossible that the northern Scan- 
dinaviab bards had tht‘ slightest idea that 
Finland and lluitramannaland—lor so 
they called the newly discovered regions 
—were anything but a continu¬ 
ation ot the chain of islands 
extending from Iceland and 
Faroe and beyond Greenland, 
and it is equally improbable that, even 
if it had reached" the ears of Columbus, it 
would have proved of any significance 
to the furtherance ol his plan for a western 
passage to the treasures of India. 

The sailors’ tales were of far greater 
value, not only to Columbus, but also 
to the council commissioned by the king 
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Wh»t 

Columbus 

Sought 


to consider the possibility of a western 
passage. The Atlantic Ocean had cast 
up on many different parts of the Old 
World coasts specimens which showed 
that it also washed a completely different 
world : and the fact that these objects 
flirowm up were often in good preserva¬ 
tion strengthened the idea that the 
trails-Atlantic distance ot the east coast 
of Asia, which was regarded as the 
only possible home ol these objects, 
could not be insurmountably great. 

The same inference was drawn from the 
reports of the few travellers who had pene¬ 
trated as far as the Great Khan. These had 
purposely somewhat exaggerated the dis¬ 
tances, and had unintentionally overrated 
the deviations from the direct course, so 
that people had been led to the conviction 
that the distance from Europe by land 
to Ouinsav and Zaitun must great 1 \ ex¬ 
ceed tht' hall circumference of the globe, 
and accordingly the distance by sea, 
calculated in the western passage, would 
prove decidedly less. The gieat difficulty 
presenting itself, however, was that the 
greater part ol the passage would have to 
be traversed wit bout coming 
in sight ol kind, and, as a mat¬ 
ter ol fact, this really meant 
more than was then assumed. 
At that tune people hail indeed dated to 
attempt to cross the Mrditeriane.111 irre¬ 
spective ot the land, all its basins being 
well know'll in (‘very direction, and the 
ships trading between the .Mediterranean 
and Flanders. England and the Baltic 
countries, sometimes lost sight ot land for 
davs ; but in general, in crossing the ocean 
from Guinea to England, the vessels 
always roasted, for the sailor kept within 


The Dangers 
of the 

Unknown Seas 


reach ol land in case of threatening danger. 

There were supposed to be numerous 
more or less extensive islands in the At lan tie 
Ocean, and these were duly entered oil the 
ancient maps. ^Xmong these were Ant ilia, 
the remnant ot the continent whose 
destruction Plato describes in “ Tiimeiis,” 
St. P>randan’s Isle, and the Island of the 
Seven Cities, besides many others. Yet, 
although they appeared plainly on the 
maps, the sailors who had for days been 
driven out ot their course* 011 the ocean 
had never seen more than mere tracts of 
land on the. farthest horizon, which in¬ 
variably vanished from view on nearer 
approach. Columbus did not allow him¬ 
self to be scared by such considerations ; 
though conscious that he might go for 
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BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA : COLUMBUS PLEADING HIS CAUSE 
Columbus pleaded long and earnestly before he persuaded people to assist him in his maritime expeditions by pro¬ 
viding the necessary means. His first assured partisans were the guardians of the F ranciscan monastery. La Rabida, 
at Huelva, and the doctor of the neighbouring little town of Palos, Garcia Fernandez. He pleaded in vain before 
a learned assembly at Salamanca, and was about to journey abroad, in order to ofter his plans to foreign mouarchs, 
when in Queen Isabella he found a staunch friend, whose influence procured him the use of ships for his voyage. 

tin' |>iliitii]L; b_\ |uliir, Kutnt^' 
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weeks and months without discovering 
land, he was resolved to navigate the 
boundless ocean: t his was the one 
peculiarity of his plan, and, above all, 
it merits recognition and regard. 

There are no means of ascertaining the 
truth of Columbus’s claim that he urged 
his project for the western passage upon 
the King of Portugal during 


Columbus’s 
Flight from 
Portugal 


fourteen years. It is, on the 
contrary, quite certain that he 


stayed in Portugal for only eight 
and not for fourteen years, and that during 
his stay there he was often absent from 
court for long periods, occupied with other 
concerns. As a matter of tact, we begin 
to know more about him and his projects 
only from the time when lie left Portugal. 

Neither did Columbus leave volun¬ 
tarily, but because he had committed 
an offence for which he could expert only 
severe punishment. On account of this 
he deserted his wife and children, and, 
accompanied solely by his four-year-old 
son, Diego, tied the country. The nature 
of his offence is not recorded. Doubtful 
financial affairs and disputes with the 
royal officials have* been surmised ; but 
probably his crime was more closely con¬ 
nected with his project, for whit h he had 
appropriated Toscanelli’s letter and chart, 
the materials most essential to his plan. 
The commentators ot the Toscanelli corre¬ 
spondence have always had to face great 
difficulties, because the only correct and 
comprehensible portion is that addressed to 
Fernam Martin, while t he alleged postscript 
to Columbus, which, as well as the former 
portion, is known only through a copy by 
Columbus, is filled with impossibilities. 

Why, then, should not the man who dis¬ 
owned his ancestors and his antecedents, 
and invented a coat ot arms and a noble 
pedigree tor himself, also have invented the 
postscript to a letter of wdiich Toscanelli is 
said for years —if Columbus’s representa¬ 
tions be correct—to have preserved the 
rough draft, and even to have 
e ase stupidly kept the address and 
gams signature—a thing which Col- 

unibus did not even do in Ins 
forgery ? This is also the explanation why 
King John was so walling to exempt Col¬ 
umbus from punishment and then assure 
his return when it became apparent that 
an attempt was to be made from Spain 
to carry out the project wdiich John, wdth 
his seamen, had privately attempted. 
The plans of Columbus did not meet with 
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an immediate friendly reception in Spain. 
He had in this country also to strive with 
precarious circumstances for some years 
before he succeeded in gaining a small 
number of trustworthy followers who, 
allowing themselves to be convinced by 
him, assisted in his endeavour to gain a 
hearing from the king. During this time 
lie made his living by the sale of books and 
maps, and no doubt, while carrying on this 
trade, he acquired that singular knowledge 
of books which, later 011, is so prominent 
in all his waitings. An attachment to a 
young lady of Cordova, Beatrice Enriquez, 
for a time bound him to the old city of 
the caliph, but he proved as faithless to 
his mistress as he had been to his wife. 

During the whole of his lile he retained 
an interest in the son whom he had had by 
her, Fernando Colon, who in 1*0111 se of time 
became celebrated for his writings and for 
his library, which are still preserved in 
Seville. Of his mistress he thought again, 
and then, with remorse, only when, face to 
face with death, he was making his wall, 
'fhe children did not accompany him on 
his wanderings. Little Diego was in charge 
oi a brother-in-law in Huelva, 
The First a Fmi;il)( | () remained lor 

Supporters or a tjm( . wjt| , |)js , t 

e xp orer ^ , as lin rj| alter Columbus 

had attaint'd his desire oi gaining over the 
Spanish rulers in favour of his voyage of 
discovery that his sons entered the royal 
service as pages, and from that time they 
shared their father’s successes and failures. 

The first assured partisans whom Colum¬ 
bus gained for his plans were the guardian 
ot tin* Franciscan monastery, La Kabida, 
at Huelva, Fray Juan Pore/ de Marchena, 
and the doctor of the neighbouring little 
towai of Palos, Garcia Fernandez. Both 
voluntarily occupied their leisure hours 
with cnsmogiaphical studies, and when 
Columbus, during his flight from Portugal, 
sought shelter in the monastery, a friend 
ship founded on mutual interests soon 
sprang up between these men, wdiich 
w'as to prove of extraordinary value to 
Columbus in later years. 

At that time, he travelled on, after a brief 
sojourn, in order to make his own w'ay in¬ 
dependently, but it w'as many years before 
lie again found anyone else to take so intelli¬ 
gent an interest in his plans, which were 
then shrouded with fantastic superfluities. 
Not until the year i486 did Celi, Duke of 
Medina, espouse his cause. The duke 
probably would have entrusted him with a 
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ship for a trial voyage from his seaport Columbus’s enterprise most warmly upon 

town of Santa Maria, near Cadiz, had not her attention. The words of the priest fell 

Oueen Isabella, in consequence of the upon fruitful soil. His message reached the 

duke’s reports, manifested her interest and queen while in the camp of Santa Fe before 

summoned Columbus to the court. The the Moorish capital of Granada, just at 

position of Columbus at that time, with the time when the fall of the last hostile 

his imperfectly constructed and unseien- bastion and the final consum- 

tihcally formed ideas, was naturally a c lg y illation nl the great life-work of 
difficult one in the presence of the cede- thT Ex°^orcr ^J )a,1JS ^ nation was looked 
siastieaJ and secular authorities whom xporc p )rvvar q ^ () vv ,|] 1 f t . ( .jj n gs of 

Ferdinand and Isabella had .assembled at exultation. Columbus was once more 
their court. He was universally pro- summoned to the court, and received the 
nounced to be an Italian boaster, and the assurance that after the fall of Granada 
proofs which lie gave were not considered he should be provided with means for his 
convincing eithei in Cordova or in Sala- attempt. He arrived in time to witness 
manca, where he was also permitted to the removal of the crescent from the towers 
explain his plan-, before a learned assembly, of the Alhambra, and the substitution ot 
It so happened that the final removal of the cross, which, shining from afar, was 
die last remnants of Moorish power on the raised on the Moorish citadel. In spite 
Iberian Peninsula lorn.ed the immediate of all, the negotiations wen*, at the last 
aim of tin* Spanish ruler, and demanded moment, almost frustrated, 
the consolidation of all the tones of the Columbus's plans had seemed so sure to 
country hith» rb> so impeliectly developed. Ins own mind that he, penurious adven- 
Columbus t’^nmbus therefore had to re- turer as he was. conducted himself as though 
Waitin to- in:iin *atKhed, for although the lie had kingdoms to give away, and made 
Assistance* * u, ^ u ‘ r rovsidcration ot his demands on liis own behalf wdiieh, if he were 
plans was postponed to a more to attain his object, would make him richer 
iavonrable time, the queen's interest, once than the rulers from whom lie was now 
a;oiis(‘( 1 in his behalf, was the means oi obliged to beg a few hundred pounds. He 
procuring him a yearly allowance, it is not only desired a certain share for all time 
true lhat i;i his impatience the time in all the material gain which might accrue 
nl waiting seemed long; and he had through his discoveries, but he also claimed 
already formed the lesolution to continue for himself and his descendants the liere- 
his journey and to offer his plans to other ditarv dignity of a royal admiral over the 
monarch^, when at last a combination of entire oican, besides the position of a vice- 
various circumstances brought about the king in all lands which might be added to 
fulfilment of his desire, which meanwhile the kingdom through his discoveries, 
had grown into a fixed idea. He returned King Ferdinand was particularly on¬ 
to tlie monastery, La Kahida. with the raged by this presumption. All t ran sac- 
intention m fetching liis son Diego from tions were broken off, and Columbus loft 
Huelva, and then travelling to France. tin* cam]) ; but in spite of this, 

His friends there were so impressed bv e ep Queen Isabella prevailed upon 
his projects, which in the collide of the j sa |Jii a n her husband to agree to the con- 

negotiations hid gained much in clearness sa e * ditions ini])osed by this extra- 

and distinctness, that the warden invited ordinary man. The treaty was dr^wn ii]> 
him to remain whiie I jo made another aiid to meet Columbus’s demands and the tcwvn 
final attempt on his beliall. Fray Juan of Palos, which was by chance under the 
Perez de Murchena had in tormei \ears obligation ot ])roviding certain ships for 
been father-confessor to the queen, and on the royal service, received the order 
the strength of this he undertook to press to place them at Columbus’s disposal. 










THE NlftA, WHICH WAS UNDER THE COMMAND OF VINCENT YANEZ 1NZON 
The ships shown on this page are exact models of the two little caravels which accompanied the Santa Maria on 
her famous voyage of discovery, and give an excellent idea of the style and size of the tiny vessels which braved 
tSkiJI a hv r t S |ip f i he J n i the se models set out from Palos to America, following the same route as that 

taken by the great admiral himself four hundred years before, an d were exhibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

COLUMBUS’S FAMOUS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

THE THREE FAMOUS VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 

N EVERTHELESS, all difficulties were posely minimised the distances; while in 
not yet overcome. Colli mbus had to the private one, for his own use, his 
hind himself, on his part, to share the cost, course followed the chart in order that he 
lor whit'h he, at that time, actually did not might ascertain the position of the land, 
possess the means ; and the manning of In spite of all, he was not able to keep 
tin* three vessels caused considerable difli- the courage of his ignorant sailors un- 
cult ies as soon as their destination became Tria | s shaken, lie had reached the 

known. Hy interesting the influential naval f . F f . region of the monsoons, and 
lamily of Pinzon, at Palos, in his plans, and n c* * * that a strong wind 

gaining their material support lor the ° yage from the east swelled the sails 

undertaking bv promising them a share of day by day without bringing a sight of the 
his chartered rights, he succeeded in fitting daily promised land made the inexperienced 
<»ut and manning the ships for the daring men anxious about the possibility of their 
voyage. The little fleet - consisting of the return. More than once their fear took 
Santa Maria, piloted by Columbus him- the form of animosity against the un¬ 
sell ; the Pinta, under Martin Alon/o known stranger, who proudly boasted of 
Pinzon : and the Nina, with Vincent his authority and was by no means re- 
Yauez Pinzon—was able to put to sea markably titled for seafaring life, 
on August 3rd, 141)^. These caravels of His heart gradually grew heavy, as, 
Columbus were not large vessels-the morning after morning, the waste of water 
Santa Maria had a tonnage of only 120 ; sparkled with unceashig monotony in the 
the Pinta, too; and the Nina, So - but rays of the rising sun. But he did not 
Start of thc V I )n,vt ‘ ( l so exceptionally lose courage or hope, and although the 
theFamous h»r the special purpose of pilots of the other vessels began to lose 

Voyage fl l( ^e voyages that they were taith in his ultimate success, they stood 
soon after regarded as models firmly by their admiral and assisted him 
when tlu' much larger vessels which had in suppressing the attempts at insubordi- 
bocn employed during the first delirium nation which were not infrequent among 
of success proved to give inferior results. the crew of the Santa Maria. At last, at 
Columbus had taken Toscanelli’s chart the beginning of October, the signs which 
on board as part of his equipment, and announced to the sailors the approach of 
treated it with the absolute and blind land began to increase, and Columbus 
faith of a fanatic. After having lost almost impressed on the look-out man the 
three weeks on the Canary Islands while necessity for special care, promising a 
making necessary repairs, he sailed out reward to the one who should first sight 
into the unknown ocean on September 6th. the land. During the twilight of October 
Thence he took a decidedly westerly 11th Columbus and several others believed 
course, and he was so firmly convinced of they saw lights across the water in the 
its correctness that he would not permit distance; hut night approached 

himself to be diverted from this route In before a shot from the Pinta 

even by apparent signs of the nearness at * g Last in the lead gave the sign that 

ol land, although he believed they coin- as land had actually been sighted, 

cided absolutely with Toscanelli's cal- The sails were hurriedly furled and the 
dilations on the chart. He kept a double course altered, but a whole long night 
record of the distance traversed, in order withheld from the expectant sailors the 
that the sailors should not become fully final certainty that the land which had 
conscious of the adventurous nature of so often been announced, only to vanish 
the voyage. In the public one he pur- once more, was this time no phantom. 
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In the dawn of October 12th, 141)2, 
Columbus and his companions saw a 
fairly large and well-wooded island rising 
from the sea ; and before they had manned 
the boats and gained the island, they had 
been noticed from its shore. Brown, 
scantily clad men and women watched 
the approach of the strangers with nn- 
Where mistakable astonishment, and 

Columbus the land was reached 

F,“»t L." n ded thu >'f 0 ' 0 ,' 110 IwRood-natuml 
and harmless people, though 
practically uncivilised, leading a miserable 
existence as fishermen and hunters. Tin* 
land was the island of (iuanahani (the 
modern Watling Island), and its inhabi¬ 
tants, whom the Spaniards, in their con¬ 
viction that the (‘astern end ot Asia had 
been reached, had called “ Indins,” were 
the Aruac Indians, who had not yet been 
supplanted by the Caribs. 

A 1 hough the reality compared unfavour¬ 
ably with the expectations which had been 
cherished, yet Columbus by the discovery 
of land had succeeded in his undertaking. 
Information which he obtained from the 
natives, in spite ol imperleet means ol 
intercourse, showed that this was not an 
isolated island in the ocean. With solemn 
public worship he took possession ol the 
land, on behalf ot the Catholic rulers ol 
Castile and Aragon, and received the oath 
ol allegiance as viceroy and governor from 
the crew, who from cowardice and hostility 
had veered round to the opposite extreme. 

During the next lew days almost every 
hour brought tresh surprises. After the 
ships had run up to a series ol small 
islands, a larger expanse ol land, the 
eastern end of Cuba, was sighted on 
October 28th, and was called by Columbus 
Isla Fernandina. After following up the 
coast in a westerly direction lor some days 
without reaching its termination, he re¬ 
turned to the first anchorage, sailed round 
the eastern point, and, taking a south¬ 
easterly course, came upon a second ex- 

Discovery f‘ UISC t,f U,u >' which h«- Kaye 
of the name ot Hispaniola. The 

Hispaniola nov '' H >', of 1ht ‘ impressions 
received, and the tropical luxu¬ 
riance of Nature, easily tempted the dis¬ 
coverers to disregard the fact that they had 
not discovered the slightest trace of the 
great commercial towns of Eastern Asia, 
Zaitun, and Quinsay, which they had set 
out to find. When, in addition to this, the 
discovery of gold was made by the aid of 
the inhabitants of Hispaniola. Columbus 
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was far more anxious to return to Spain, in 
order that he might bask in the sunshine 
of the triumph consequent upon success, 
than to prosecute his discoveries. 

He was not to return, however, without 
tasting the first drop of bitterness in his 
cup of happiness. On the morning of 
November 22nd the Pinta made 110 reply 
to the signal from the admiral’s ship. 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon had deserted his 
superior officer, and had set out in smirch 
of adventures on his own responsibility, 
surmising, from the gestures of the natives, 
the proximity of a region rich in gold. 
It was the first instance ot sell-seeking 
treachery, which, in the course of colonial 
explorations, was to he followed bv many 
similar ones. This proved the more un¬ 
fortunate. as the Santa Maria ran aground 
and had to be abandoned, and tlinsthe Nina, 
(he smallest ol the vessels, alone remained 


to Columbus for 1 lie return voyage. 

Strange to say. while preparations 
were being made tor the homeward voyage, 
the Pinta returned, and th** admiral, 
probably more from prudence than Irom 
conviction, accepted Pinzon’s excuses; 


Columbus 
Returns in 
Triumph 


and on January 14th, 14<>;, lu» 
set sail lor home, leaving a 
small company ot vohmtaiv 
settlers behind. 1 ’util the\ 


reached the Azores the weather pioved 
extraordinarily favourable lor the re¬ 


turn, but on neaimg their native shore 
the waves again threatened to engull 
the secret ot tin* newly discovered conti¬ 


nent. The Pinta was driven tar towards 


the north, and finally mitered Vigo har¬ 
bour. Columbus, having escaped the 
dangers ol the storm, arrived at Lisbon, 
and had the proud satisfaction ol living 
the colours of Castile on entering the royal 
harbour of that king whose belie! in his 
now brilliantly vindicated plans Ik* had 
failed to gain. His journey to the Spanish 
court, which "Was then at Barcelona, ic- 
semilled a triumphal procession across tin* 
kingdom, and he stood in triumph before 
the rulers from whom he had previously 
departed as a beggar. 

Preparations for a second voyage across 
the ocean, planned on a much larger scale, 
were begun almost at once after Colum¬ 
bus’s landing. Whereas for the first 
voyage the great difficulty had been to 
raise; a sufficient number of sailors, in this 
case it was to know how to select flic right 
men from among the thousands who were 
anxious to go. The first regulations for 
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Fate of the 
First Spanish 
Colony 


the ordering of the colonisation date from 
the rules then drawn up. On Septem¬ 
ber 25th a fleet consisting of seventeen 
large vessels, with more than 1,500 men 
on board, sailed from Seville for the newly 
discovered land, and was, as in the first 
instance, favoured by splendid weather. 
They first reached the island of Dominica 
by a slightly different course, 
and then, passing many new 
1 islands, they arrived at His¬ 
paniola. Here, however, disen- 
chantments began. The colonists who had 
remained behind had failed to maintain 
friendly relations with the natives, whose 
animosity they had aroused by their 
brutality, and through their recklessness 
they had succumbed to a man. Columbus, 
in order to lessen the impression that this 
news might make on the new arrivals, 
chose a different position tor the founding 
of a permanent colony. 

The first town on the soil of the New 
World received the name of Isabella, and 
through the united exertions of the colonists 
it rapidly rose above the ground. Not until 
after Bartholomew Colon had removed the 
colony and deserted the old town was the 
name of San Domingo given to the now 
existing capital. In spite of everything 
done, most of the settlers were filled with 
disappointment ; they found neither trea¬ 
sures nor riches, and the reward of each 
man’s work and duty seemed likely to be 
reaped only by future generations. The 
reports of those who returned home, 
therefore, sounded anything but encour¬ 
aging. The value of 'the new discovery 
was doubted more and more, and the 
general feeling of enthusiasm which among 
all classes of society had preceded Colum¬ 
bus’s second voyage was probably never 
again manifest during the entire history 
of Spanish colonial enterprise. 

Having established a firm footing on 
Hispaniola, the admiral himself started out 
for fresh discoveries. As the coast of Cuba 
c . . had been followed for weeks 

utoLTb wit,i ; m ! il pf th f 11 lyy 

hi. Discovery rcad 'ed. Co himbus felt con- 
vinced that he had arrived at 
the Asiatic continent, and he thereupon 
drew up an authentic report which later on 
was frequently turned into ridicule. On 
his return to San Domingo he found that 
public opinion had quite ('hanged. His 
authority among the disillusioned colonists 
was greatly shaken, and was still more 
weakened by the influence of the news of 
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the failure of his latest expedition to 
discover any rich, populous and civilised 
regions, such as were believed to exist in 
Eastern Asia. Further reinforcements led 
by his brother Bartholomew also brought 
him the news from home that his reputa¬ 
tion at court had suffered. When, in 
addition to all this, discord and rebellion 
broke out among the colonists, he deemed 
it advisable to retreat, and to return to 
Spain, in order to vindicate himself. 

This time Columbus was able to leave 
his brother ns his substitute at the head 
of the youthful colony ; and as the latter, 
of all the brothers, possessed the greatest 
administrative talent, the admiral could 
cherish the hope that no such dire conse¬ 
quences would threaten the second colony 
as those that befell the first on his previous 
departure. When, without serious diffi¬ 
culty, he had succeeded, before the court 
of the Spanish rulers, in disproving the 
charges against him and had justified his 
actions, the government again placed three 
ships at his disposal, and he could not 
lesist the desire t<. start once more with 
them on a voyage of discovery. On this 
tk tk- a occasion he kept farther 

Voyage'to t0 tlu ' SOU,h ,han ‘'ulillg his 
America previous attempts, and. com- 
mg in touch with only a lew 
islands, he reached the ('oast ot the con¬ 
tinent of South America just where it takes 
a decidedly western course. He followed 
it up tor some distance, but at tlu* highest 
point of the island Margarita he turned 
towards the north, more especially because 
lie was himself ailing and m need of rest. 

Alter a more or less uneventful voyage* 
around the islands of the Antilles he 
arrived safely at Hispaniola. As proof of 
how vague and unscientific Columbus’s 
cosmological observations were, is his 
report of his discoveries. In this, led 
astray by the huge quantity of pure 
water which \ho torrent of the Orinoco 
carries far into the Caribbean Sea, he gave 
himself up to the? most fantastic specula¬ 
tions, believing that he had arrived at the 
environs of Paradise, and that his mission 
as the bringer of salvation appointed by 
God had been visibly established. 

Bartholomew Colon had, during his 
brother’s absence, held the reins of govern¬ 
ment with a firm hand, though he suc¬ 
ceeded only in a measure in maintaining 
peace anti order by banishing the most 
insubordinate members from the colony. 
Soon all those who for any reason whatever 
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were dissatisfied with Colon’s government 
had joined them, and Columbus actually 
found two hostile camps in place of his 
peaceful set dement. But the means which 
he employed to put an end to this state 
of affairs were the most unfortunate that 
lie could have chosen. He drew up a 
covenant with the dissatisfied, and he cer¬ 
tainly achieved the return of these doubt- 
iul factors to his dominion not merely by 
pardoning the leaders, but by re-establish¬ 
ing i hem in the positions which they had 
forfeited through their own fault. By 
doing this lie irretrievably lost the confi¬ 
dence ot those who desired the re-establish- 


one who had frequently distinguished him¬ 
self in the Moorish wars ; but he proved 
by no means the right person to deal with 
the abnormal circumstances in the colonies. 

Hatred of the specially favoured 
strangers, who possessed almost unlimited 
power in the colony, but did not always 
make a just use of it, inspired the mal¬ 
contents, and no doubt Bubadilla par¬ 
ticipated in this feeling even before he 
reached Hispaniola. The full judiciary 
powers, also, over the vice-regent himself 
with which he had been accredited by 
the Spanish ruler without doubt gave 
him a formal right to deprive Columbus 
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Dying: at Valladolid on May 21st, the body of Christopher Columbus was first buried within the precincts of the 

Franciscan monastery at Valladolid, but. at the instigation of his son, it was eventually removed to a small church in 
Seville, and thence, in 1 .Vi? to San Domingo. In 17i>S the discoverer's bones were taken to Havana, and laid to rest in 
the cathedral there. When, however, Spain lost the remainder of her American colonies in the war of 1 Mils, the remains 
of the great navigator were brought back to Granada and buried close to those of the Roman Catholic sovereigns. 

l-rom tin* paint mu by 1'. Ortf^o 


incut of law and older. While, therefore, 
one party forced him to make concession 
after concession, and so led him further 
from the paths of justice, the other party 
refused him their support, and turned with 
complaints toward their native land. 

Columbus, in the midst of this con¬ 
fusion, was at his wits’ end, and finally 
joined his entreaties to the complaints of 
the colonists, requesting the Crown to send 
an official across the ocean with full powers 
to examine into the administration of the 
vice-regent and to re-establish law and 
order in the unsettled colony. Ferdinand 
entrusted Francesco do Bobadilla with this 
difficult mission, as he was a man experi¬ 
enced in native administrative affairs, and 


and his brothers of their office. The 
vice-regent not only submitted uncon¬ 
ditionally to the royal decree, bpt also 
prevailed upon the less submissive Bar¬ 
tholomew to consent to a similar mode of 
action. Bobadilla, not content with putting 
the brothers in chains and transporting 
them to Spain, confiscated their joint 
property in the colony in the name of the 
Crown, and incurred at least the suspicion 
of party animus, from which he was wholly 
unable to free himself in spite of the fact of 
his having inflicted heavy punishments on 
numerous friends as well as on opponents 
of the admiral, among whom were many 
Spaniards. It was a truly humiliating spec¬ 
tacle to behold the man who a few years 
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previously nad returned in triumph to lay a 
newly discovered world at the feet of his 
sovereigns now land in chains to sue for 
the intervention of those rulers against the 
official whom they had endowed with their 
authority to act as vice-regent. The order 
which was sent immediately to Seville, 
that Columbus should instantly be set at 
n liberty and despatched to the 

Columbus C(mrl vv jih all the honoursdue to 

r a .. e ~ on his rank, was as much instigated 

Ev.l D.y. , )y gratitude as , )y justice . 

and of Bobadilla’s recall there could be no 
doubt. But he had to rest content with 
the recognition of the validity of all his 
rights, and to sec a new man—the choice of 
the rulers fell upon Nicolas de Ovando—- 
appointed to conduct the inquiry into the 
grievances of the colonists, while lie himself 
was strictly forbidden, until further notice, 
to set foot in the colony. 

Columbus was not the man to remain 
passive while a point of law was being 
decided which might be most unfavour¬ 
ably misconstrued by his inaction. The 
sovereigns had already given to others 
leave to undertake voyages of discovery, 
in spite of the wording of his contracts and 
without the knowledge and co-operation 
of Columbus. The best way in which most 
securely to preserve his rights of viceregal 
power over the whole region opened up 
by his discovery seemed to him to be to 
take as keen an interest as possible in the 
exploration of the land, which still pre¬ 
sented many enigmas to him. The rulers 
placed no difficulties in his way, and for 
the fourth time he was entrusted with ves¬ 
sels fitted out for voyages of discovery 
—four in number—and in the event of 
necessity he received permission to run 
up to Hispaniola, but only on his return, 
liow little attention Columbus paid to his 
duty is shown by the fact that he sailed 
almost* straight to San Domingo and 
_ demanded permission to enter 

Columbus fhc harboiir> a ( i <;mail <i which 

America Ovando justly enough refused, 
as it would most certainly only 
have tended to endanger the peace which 
had in a measure been restored. 

After he had weathered a severe storm in 
the shelter of the island —a storm that to 
his satisfaction had engulfed a number of 
ships just fitted out for a voyage home, and 
with them his enemy Bobadilla, because 
Ovando had not seen fit to pay any atten¬ 
tion to his warnings regarding it—he 
turned to the south-w r est, reached the Gulf 


of Honduras, and coasted for months 
toward the cast, the south, and again to 
the east as far as the Gulf of Darien, where 
the Central American isthmus joins the 
southern continent. On this voyage he first 
heard rumours of another ocean in the west, 
but as far as Columbus personally was con¬ 
cerned, he only reaped bitter want and 
privation. These reached fluur culminating 
point when the last of the four vessels ran 
aground on the then uncolonised Jamaica, 
and he had to wait for months without re¬ 
sources until he succeeded in sending 
news by a fishing-boat to San Domingo 
summoning help. W hen Columbus now 
actually again set foot in his viceregal resi¬ 
dence, he was both mentallv and phvsicullv 
too crushed to become a source of danger 
to the country. He returned to Spain after 
a short stay and found a fresh blow awaiting 
him there. 

Queen Isabella, to whom he owed the 
achievement ol his first voyage, and who had 
always proved his kind and sympathetic 
patroness, was dead, and a dispute for the 
regency of Castile now arose between King 
Ferdinand, as husband ol the late queen, 
and his son-in-law, Philip the 
ca ° Handsome, of Burgundy, as 
„. e ° rcat the husband ol her daughter 
and heiress, the crazy Joanna. 
While on the point of paving court to the 
youthful Philip, to whom Castile deserted 
when lie, contrary to Ferdinand's wish, 
took over the regency on behalf of his 
mentally afflicted wile, the heiress to tin* 
Castilian throne, Columbus became ill at 
Valladolid and died there.. May Jist, 150(1, 
little noticed and mourned by few. His 
body in death was destined to be as unresting 
.as he himself had been in life. His corpse, 
hrst buried in the Franciscan monastery 
at Valladolid, was, at the instigation of 
his natural son Fernando, conveyed to the 
small church of Santa Maria de las Cuevas 
in Seville, ami thence, in 15^7, when 
hi s heirs had again been restored to the 
viceregal administration, to San Domingo. 

In 1708, when the Spaniards had to 
abandon the island of Hispaniola, the dis¬ 
coverer’s bones were taken to Havana, 
and until lately reposed in the cathedral 
there. When, however, in the war ol iSqS, 
Spain lost the remainder of her American 
colonies, the remains of the great na\ igator 
were brought back across the ocean and 
buried close to the Roman Catholic 
sovereigns at Granada, the city in which 
the explorer’s hopes were first realised. 




THE COMING OF the CONQUISTADORS 
BEGINNING OF THE SPANISH COLONISATION 


C OLUMBUS had died with the firm con¬ 
viction that the country which Ik* had 
discovered formed part of the continent 
of Asia. Even during his fourth voyage 
he intimated that there was another ocean 
on tin 4 western coast of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and this prediction would only 
have been correct had Ik* found himselt 
on a peninsula of Farther India, whos** 
other coast was washed by the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. The discoveries of 
other navigators had already begun, even 
during his lifetime, to shake this conviction. 

While Columbus in 1402 was earning 
on the negotiations* with the Spanish 
sovereigns, and was almost despairing of 
a favourable termination, his brother, 
Bartholomew, was endeavouring to in¬ 
terest th<* King of England in the pro¬ 
ject, and had almost achieved a favour¬ 
able settlement when he received the 


news of the success of the Spanish dehbera- 


John Cabot 
Discovers 
North America 


tions. He theieupon broke off 
the negotiations : but Henry 
VI I., whose interest had been 
fullv aroused, soon after em¬ 


powered another Italian, (iiovanni (iabotto 


— more familiarlv known to us as John 


Cabot to set out in a westerly direction 


on a voyage of discovery under the 
protection of the English llag. In two 
voyages, which succeeded each other very 
rapidly, Cabot discovered the part of 
Northern America reaching from New¬ 
foundland almost down to Florida. 


After Columbus's third voyage, several 
Spanish sailors who had taken part in 
the admiral’s voyages obtained leave to 
take an independent share in the extension 
of further discoveries. Among these were 
Hojeda, with the celebrated and oldest 
geographer of the New World, Juan de 
la Cosa, and the Florentine. Amerigo 
Vespucci, whose clear but unreliable 
descriptions of His experiences first popu¬ 
larised a knowledge of the New World 
and gave rise to the idea of calling the 
new continent by His name. Peralonso 


Nino and Cristobal (iuerra had in the same 
year (1409) sailed as far as Lin* northern 
(oast of South America, beyond the borders 
which Columbus had himself reached. 
Vincente Ynne/ Pin/on, and after him 
Diego de Lope, penetrated to the south as 
far as Cape St. Augustine, and were the first 

Brazil ( ^ srovt ‘ r ^ 1( - of the river 

. . . Amazon. Another accidental 

Claimed by ,. , , f 


Portugal 


discovery, however, proved of 


greater importance to posterity. 
On March loth, 1500, the Portuguese 
Pedralvaivz Cabral had sailed from Lisbon 
with thirteen ships with the intention of 
going to the East Indies by way of tin* 
Cape of (iood Hope, where* the Portuguese 
two years previously had arrived during 
their voyages of di.*»eover\. In order to 
avoid the dangerous passage along the 
west coast of Africa he had turned aside* 
in the open ocean far towards the west, 
and. being driven farther in that direction 
by easterly winds, he came in sight of 
the coast of Brazil on April 22nd. After 
following the coast-line for a time, lie took 
possession of it in the name of his king. 

This mode of procedure was based on the 
agreement regarding the settlement of a 
line ol demarcation which had been 
signed between Spain and Portugal almost 
immediately after Columbus's discovery. 
That is to say, the rulers <>t Portugal had, 
in order to prevent any legal disputes, 
made Pope Nicholas V. invest tlieift, at the 
beginning of their era of active discovery, 
with all lands which they might discover 
during their voyages to the south and east. 
Claims ^ so happened that Colum- 

c . bus’s enterprise was directed 

. p towards the. same India 

*e ope which, at the t ine ot his first 
voyage, had not yet been reached by the 
Portuguese : the Spanish sovereigns theie- 
fore hastened, after the return of Columbus, 
to have their claims also sanctioned by 
the Pope. This was done in the following 
manner : Pope Alexander VE awarded 
to the Spaniards all the land to the west 
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of the degree of longitude which extended 
from pole to pole one hundred miles 
on the other side of the islands of the 
Azores, and to the Portuguese all that 
which was situated to the east. Subse¬ 
quent negotiations between the interested 
Powers led to an alteration, the line of 
division being removed 370 Spanish miles 

... .. . to the west, 011 the farther 

New Territories sj(k , ()f ^ V(jrd 

end Portugal Elands The Spaniards 
imagined, according to the 
position of the discoveries at that time, that 
they were surrendering to the Portuguese at 
the most some islands in the ocean, whereas 
they hoped to secure for themselves, by 
the displacement of the line, vast districts 
in the unknown eastern pari of Asia. 

Not until the discovery of Cabral 
was it proved to what extent the South 
American continent jutted out towards 
the cast as compared with the latitudes 
reached by Columbus, so that a consider¬ 
able portion of the newly discovered land 
belonged thereby to the Portuguese. 
Moreover, the latter were at first so much 
occupied with the extension and security 
of their East Indian territory that they 
gave but little heed to their western 
colonial possessions. King Manuel, tor 
state reasons, authorised two voyages 
in order to gain information about the 
domains which had devolved on him ; 
but as they did not lead to the discovery 
of any treasures, either in precious 
stones or rare spices, he left all subsequent 
exploration of these countries to the spirit 
of enterprise in general. During several 
decades certain Port ugliest; merchants 
alone undertook occasional western voyages 
in order to bring Europe colonial products, 
especially the highly valuable logwood, 
“ brasil,” from which the country in later 
times received its name. 

One of these voyages led to the discovery 
of the river La Plata in the year 1514 ; 
but so trifling was the attention paid by 
'T > k 'r Portugal to events there that 
. . the claims of the discoverers 
by Columbus were: never seriously■ form u- 
lated or protected. The last 
years of Columbus’s life, as well as 
those following his death, were not 
taken up so much in new discoveries as 
with organising colonies in the land which 
had been acquired. Columbus had per¬ 
sonally founded only the one town of San 
Domingo, on Hispaniola. He was averse 
to the division of the settlements over 


the entire island, because he feared that 
the colonists would thereby be removed 
from his control, and he deprecated any 
encroachment on his rights. 

During his last voyage Columbus had 
determined on a second settlement on the 
coast of Vcragua: but it had to bo relin¬ 
quished almost before it had been decided 
upon, owing to the hostility of the natives. 
NicolasdeOvando, who. not without design, 
in all questions of organisation advised 
exactly the opposite to that which Colum¬ 
bus ordered, as being the most service¬ 
able to his own interests, first gave an 
impetus to the extension of the Spanish 
colonies in the New World. Not only do 
a number of new towns on Hispaniola owe 
their existence to him, but Puerto Kico 
was at least colonised by his order by 
Juan Ponce de Leon in 1510. No doubt 
he would have achieved much more in 
this direction had not tlit; uncertainty of 
the colonial conditions of government 
exercised a deadening influence on him. 

During his lifetime Columbus had pro¬ 
posed to King Ferdinand to renounce the 
enjoyment of his rights on condition that 
. his son Diego should be per- 
The Cla.ms mitt( > (1 f ()rt hwith to possess 

_ . . them in their entirety. Diego 

urgently reiterated this 
demand on the death of his father, and as at 
first only a few financial concessions were 
granted to him, and the principal point at 
issue remained unsettled, Ik 1 lodged a com¬ 
plaint against the government. Even so 
the settlement might have been long pro¬ 
tracted had not Diego Colon—Columbus -- 
bv forming ties of relationship with the 
ducal house of Alva, gained influential 
intercessors with King Ferdinand. At any 
rate, Diego accomplished so much that in 
150Q he was again permitted to take over 
the government of the newly discovered 
islands, with the title of Royal (inventor 
and Admiral of^hc Indies. When, in 1511, 
judgment was passed on his appeal by the 
Court of First Instance, he was awarded 
all the official positions, titles, honours 
and privileges promised to his father in all 
the countries discovered by him. 

Diego Colon was, however, in no wis»* 
satisfied with this ; hi 1 and his descendants 
had, moreover, for many years been at law 
with the Crown in order to secure the 
extension of their claims, not only ov<t 
all the land which had been discovered by 
Columbus himself, but also over that which 
had, in addition to his father’s discoveries. 
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been won for the Spaniards by others. 
This lawsuit, however, was mixed up with 
every imaginable sort of unnecessary 
litigation, which rendered it practically 
interminable and anything but honourable 
for either side, so that it lost its actual 
significance soon after Diego Colon’s 
death in 152b. His legal successor, who 
was an utter scamp, surrendered the 
greater part of the prerogatives so that he 
might extricate himself from all manner 
of immoral transactions. 

After Diego Colon had again attained 
his viceregal rights, he endeavoured to 
extend the province which had been secured 
by actual colonisation ; and his first step 
in this direction was the founding of a 
Spanish settlement on the island of Cuba 
by Velasquez, Diego’s friend of long 
standing, who was commissioned to carry 
it out. Diego, however, experienced the 
,ame fate with him as did his father with 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon. Velasquez under¬ 
look the management of the expedition, 
tor which the vice-regent paid the ex¬ 
penses ; but no sooner *had he established 
himself in Cuba than he sent reports of 
_ . his successes direct to the court. 

Gold on . . ■ , • 

* ^ «■ representing Ins achievements 

(he Coast of 1 , , , ,, . , • 

,, m such glowing colours that Ins 

authorisation as governor of 
tin 4 island as well as vice-regent, for which 
lie had sued, was not denied to him. The first 
settlement on the continent also followed 
close upon the discoveries ot Columbus. 

The eyes ot the government, as well 
as ot the lovers of adventure, had 
been turned to these regions by the gold 
which he had found in huger quantities 
on the coast of Veragua. Already in 1508 
Alonzo de Hojeda, a veteran exploier, and 
Diego de Nicuf'sa had received permission 
to found two new colonial provinces 
which were to extend from the Gulf of 
IVaba to the east, and from ocean to 
ocean in the west ; but their undertakings 
had been followed by severe misfortune 
lor many years. Not until both leaders 
had lost their lives through the vicissitudes 
incidental to their attempts at colonisation 
was the foundation of a modest settlement 
achieved on the coast of Darien, receiving 
the name of Santa Maria la Antigua. 

This settlement also might have been 
ruined, owing to the lac k of necessaries 
and the passive resistance of the natives, 
if Vasco Nunez de Pal boa had not made 
a specially suitable leader, who under¬ 
stood how to turn the undertaking into a 


success. Balboa wanted an accredited 
legal title for his influential position. While, 
on the one hand, he turned to Spain in 
order to have his leaderless companions’ 
selection of himself confirmed, on the other 
hand he strove to commend himself to 
the government by some prominent deed. 
To him, as to Columbus, the Indians 
n n ik had ^ Vcn information about 
Discovers* another ocean. The solution of 
the Pacific P ro ^ ern seemed particu¬ 

larly appropriate at a time 
when the necessity for a farther advance 
towards the west began to be lelt. Partly 
through his personal ability in managing 
the Indians, and partly also by the extreme 
severity with which he met every attempt 
at insubordination, Nunez de Balboa suc¬ 
ceeded in confining the difficulties inci¬ 
dental to the crossing of the isthmus 
almost exclusively to bodily hardships 
and privations, which arc unavoidable on 
a march through sparsely populated and 
tropically unhealthy forest-land. 

Even so Ik* lost many ot his followers 
before he, as the first European, caught right 
of the Pacific Ocean from the last mountain 
range in the west, and was able some days 
later, on arriving at the coast, to take 
possession of it and all the islands situated 
within it. On account of the treasures 
of gold and pearls which resulted from 
this expedition, his discovery proved to be 
highly important. He was not permitted 
to reap the fruits of his labours, for, before 
the news of his discovery reached Spain, 
Pcdrarias Davila had sailed as governor 
of the province of Darien, and by his 
jealous distrust had prepared a somewhat 
inglorious end for Balboa. 

The country, however—the Isthmus of 
Panama and the adjoining northern terri¬ 
tories—became the. oldest most important 
continental province of the Spanish colonial 
kingdom, and oil account of its treasures it 
received the name of Castilla del Oro, 
“Golden Castile.” The question whether it 
. , was actually the eastern 

„? a 1 m * . . . border of the Asiatic con¬ 

ic o oma Client which Columbus had 
mg om discovered received the first 
convincing answer through Balboa’s dis¬ 
covery. Although people were soon certain 
that South America was separated from and 
ditferent from the well-known regions of 
Asia, a considerable time elapsed before 
they were willing to concede the same with 
regard to the northern half of the American 
continent. On the whole, the knowledge 
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of South America made far more rapid 
progress than that of North America. 
The mediaeval superstition that the pro¬ 
duce of the soil increased in value the 
nearer one got to the equator had in 
this case a distinct influence ; and the 
rivalry between Spain and Portugal, 
though it was shortly given up, had its 


The Great 
Discovery of 
Magalhaes 


share in directing the expedi¬ 


tion of the equator. To it we 
are indebted lor the voyages 
of Amerigo Vespucci (1502) and of Gonzalo 
Coelho (150J) on the part of Portugal, and 
for those of Juan Diaz tie Solis (1515) on 
behalf of Spain, which opened up the coasts 
of South America far beyond the mouth of 
La Plata. They paved the way for the 
epoch-making achievement of Fernando 
do Magalhaes, who. during his search fora 
south-western passage to the east Asiatic. 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which had in 
the meantime become better known to the 
Portuguese, sailed through the archipelago 
at the southern extremity of America. 

By actually reaching the Asiatic islands 
Magalhaes irrefutably exposed Columbus’s 
error and first brought his project to com¬ 
plete realisation. When, after his death, 
his crew returned home by way of the 
Pape of Good Hope, the problem of the 
spherical foim of the earth first received 
a practical solution. This voyage was 
infinitely more productive ot scientific 
results than the achievement of Columbus. 

Up to that time tht colonies of the 
western Indies had hardly fulfilled the 
hopes which had ben centred on their 
discovery. Many profitable tropical pro¬ 
ducts had been found, and their importa¬ 
tion into Spain, as well as the maintenance 
ot the colonists already scattered over ex¬ 
tensive tracts of land, who yet depended 
almost exclusively on their native country 
tor support, fiarl led to tolerably brisk 
trade intercourse, in which, as the mother 
country was hardly equal to the whole task 
s . , of colonisation, the traders of 
foreign nations took an active 

Cokn£ s I )art - TlK ' lla «'. 1>»W- 

ever, proved by no means pro¬ 
fitable to the state. The equipment of 
so many expeditions, and the establish¬ 
ment of the necessary administrative 
apparatus at home and abroad, entailed 
considerable expense. In spite of the 
attempt which had been made to raise an 
adequate revenue by means of duties and 
taxes, among which the royalty of a 


twentieth part on all ore discovered ranked 
first, yet these had so far yielded but 
moderate profits. Auriferous sand had, 
indeed, been discovered on Hispaniola 
and Cuba and in several places on the 
continent, and washing for gold had 
begun ; but, owing to the poor quality 
of the sand, the labour was by no means 
combined with large profit. 

Moreover, the colonies suffered through 
this discovery; for the natives, overburdened 
with hard work, diminished with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity, and already in the first third 
of the sixteenth century threatened, on the 
islands lirst inhabited, to become alto¬ 
gether extinct. The colonists, who sought 
only to enrich themselves by the gold 
washings as quickly as possible and at 
any cost, in order that they might lead an 
idle life of debauchery, extravagance at 
home or in the settlements, wen* anothet 
dangerous element in the community. 

The government must by no means be 
held entirely responsible for the fact that 
thisstateof affairs afterwards assumed such 
proportions that tin* Spanish colonies could 
even with exaggeration have been de- 
rrihed as “ mining colonies.” 
Ever since the second voyage 
of Columbus it had been 
made* a universally binding 
rule that all vessels conveying emigrants to 
the new continent should curry with them 
an equal cargo not only of indigenous 
cereals and seeds, but also of shrubs, trees, 


European 
Animals in the 
New World 


ami useful plants for the colonies’ experi¬ 
mentation m the various territories. 

The European domestic animals, tin* 
greater number of which throve in the New 
World, were first imported by tlu* Spaniards. 
America possessed but few, and of these 
not many were productive. The horse not 
only became, in many districts of America, 
an almost indispensable possession, hut 
it even propagated through wild breeding. 
Cattle also throve exceedingly well on 
American soil ; not only did they, as 
livestock, form one of the most marketable 
articles for trade in the colonies, but their 
hides constituted one of the staple com¬ 
modities for export to Europe. 

Nothing, however, increased as rapidly 
among the Indians as did poultry ; alter 
the middle of the century the pioneers of 
western civilisation were greeted by the 
crowing ot acock, even in districts where the 
foot of a European had never been before. 
Experiments with less simple cultivation 
had also early been made in the colonies. 




THE SPANIARDS IN MEXICO 

THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGNS OF CORTES 


T HE fact that tlu* interest of the govern¬ 
ment became more and more centred 
upon the quest for precious ores was 
chiefly due to the development of the dis¬ 
coveries during the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Columbus had ascribed 
but trifling importance to the encounter 
with the Yucatan trading bark. 

He assumed that because the traders had 
iic on* on board none was to be found in 
their native country or in the land of their 
destination. The comparative develop¬ 
ment of civilisation with which the 
explorers had here firstVome in touch thus 
remained unnoticed. Not until the super¬ 
ficially explored coasts of the Gull of 
Mexico had been submitted to a closer 
examination was this half-forgotten trad¬ 
ing nation again discovered, and while the 
newcomers were following in their track 
the first of the American fairy-lands was 
disclosed to the view of Europeans. 
After Diego Velasquez had, during his 
. personal attempts to colonise 

panis Cuba, achieved such important 

Expeditions ^ lilt,. ,4 * mciwii * V1 v 


accounts sounded so extremely tempting 
that Valesquez in the following year 
decided on sending a second and larger 
expedition to the same regions, placing his 
nephew, Juan de Grijalva, at the head. 
The new fleet sighted land oil the island of 
« . , Cozumel. When the Spaniards 

Spaniards ,i o w . .. 


Trading on 


extended towards 


p . ( uba, achieved such important 

Expeditions . . 

. results, it is not sin prising 

in Mexico , , , , , . ^ 

that he showed inclination 

and courage for further enterprise. Not 
many years after, in 1517. lie sent a small 
lleet, m command of Francisco Fernandez 
de Cordoba, with orders to coast along 
the continent and barter with the natives. 

The ships reached the peninsula of 
Yucatan, not lar from its south-eastern 
extremity ; then followed it in a northerly 
and westerly direction, and only turned back 
on minding with hostility from the natives. 
They gave astonishing accounts of massive 
temples in which the cross was adored side 
by side with stone idols ; of towns in which 
thousands of people lived, following their 
respective trades. They also reported that 
the latter did not go about half-naked, 
like most of the natives whom they had 
hitherto come across, but were completely 
clothed, many wearing rich and costly 
garments almost like Europeans. These 


as it did in the west, they 
were continued 111 their idea that Yucatan 
must be an island, and they sailed round 
in the wake of the previous expedition. 

Not until they had seen the rising 
land appear behind the coast, while follow¬ 
ing the yet undiscoveicd shore* of Mexico 
farther to the north, did they believe that 
they had reached the mainland. A vessel 
returned to Cuba with this intelligence. 
Grijalva himsell, with the remainder of the 
crews, sailed along the entire coast ot the 
Mexican realm, beyond Panuco in the 
north, trading and gathering information, 
without, however, venturing to attempt a 
settlement. For this, on his return, he had 
to bear serious reproaches from Diego 
Velasquez, although his mode of action 
had been in strict accordance with the 
terms of 1 lit* instructions he had received. 

Thi! remote possibility that someone 
else might precede and anticipate him in 
the discovery awakened in Diego Velasquez 
the most painful anxiety when the rUmours 
of the discoveries by Cordoba and Grijalva 
had begun to circulate in the colonies. The 
preparations for the lifting out of a fresh 
expedition commenced upon the arrival of 
. the first ship, and when 

ortes in Grijalva returned they 

Command of New J J 

r _ . were carried on with m- 

Enterpnse , ... , 

creased energy. Velasquez 

had already found a leader for this new 
expedition. His choice had fallen on 
Fernando Cortes, who, after spending fifteen 
years in the colonies, where lie hail gained 
abundant experience and manifested 
singular fitness, was alcalde of the capital 
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Santiago, and one of the most distinguished 
men ot the island. Fernando Cortes is one 
of the most congenial of all the personalities 
who have taken part in the extension of 
the Spanish dominion on American soil. He 
was descended from a distinguished family 
v of Medellin, had the advantage 

e asquez ^ a superior education, and 
ca ous ] 1Jl( j even studied law for two 
° ores years. Impelled l>y enthusiasm, 
he had, in 1504, gone to the newly dis¬ 
covered country, and had accompanied 
Velasquez during the first colonisation ot 
(’uba, acting for a long time as his private 
secretary. The prospect of taking part, 
from that time under better circumstances, 
in the discovery of a new and promising 
tract of land was suited both to his tem¬ 
perament and to his desires ; and lit 1 
willingly agreed to share the 
cost ot the expedition out of 
his own fortune. Velasquez, 
filled with jealousy, became 
suspicious ot the enthusiasm 
which Cories manifested in 
the affair. Kven be lore the 
preparations were concluded 
he repented of his choice of 
Cortes, and, foolishly enough, 
allowed this to become appa¬ 
rent ; but Cortes was resolved 
not to be displaced. For 
this reason he sailed to 
Trinidad, a western harbour 

on the island, without await- |_ 

ing the equipment of his fernandc 
eleven ships. The order After conquerini 
which he there received from Spa "' sl ' s “ ,di " 


which lie there received Iron, 

VenlSqiieZ, not to leave until of the country, and inaugurated a 
he had joined him for a beneficent system of colonisation. 

further conference, served only to hasten woman, wti 
him in continuing his journey. He Marina in h 
suggested that Cape Sail Antonio, the service to ( 
western point of Cuba, should he the meet- her, with 
ing-place of the fleet. connected i 

As the time needed for equipping the the kingdo 
vessels threatened to result in dangers for political co 
him, lie took the risky step of forcibly there. Thi 
detaining two ships intended for the convey- form the d; 
ance of provisions to Santiago and com- 
pleted his equipment with their cargo, ^ ortes 
referring them for payment to Velasquez, * moftg the 
whose servant he still nominally was. 2 ecs 
Cortes was able to put to sea in the middle small islam 
of February, 1519, with rather more than founded no 
400 Europeans on board his eleven ships, Spanish col 
with about 200 Indians, sixteen horses, and Villaricade 
fourteen guns in addition. It was but a a friendly 
small troop considering all he accomplished on landing 


distinguished with it, although, indeed, it was looked 
Cortes is one upon at that time as one of the most 
'personalities imposing and powerful forces that had ever 
extension of been sent forth to found a new colony. 

'ican soil. He The voyage w 7 as at iirst along a 
lished family well-known route to Cozumel, and 
le advantage around Yucatan to Tabasco. During 
ication, and the preceding expeditious the explorers 
law' for two had met chiefly with animosity from the 
enthusiasm, natives at the latter place, so Cortes 
1 newly dis- resolved to punish them. A footing had, 
iccompanied however, first to be gained by lighting ; 
ionisation of but with the help of the muskets, and 
s his private more especially of the guns and hursts, the 
taking part, resistance of the people of Tabasco w f as 
rumstauces, overcome. Having ielt the edge of the 
d promising Spanish sword, these natives altered their 
to his torn- previous demeanour, and, bringing pre- 
s ; and he s^nts, submitted themselves to him. Two 
further strokes ol fortune sur- 
. coeded this good beginning. 

A .Spaniard was rescued lrom 
Indian captivity on the coast 
of Yucatan, where lie had 
been shipwrecked years before 
with several companions, of 
whom he remained the only 
survivor. His knowledge of 
the dialects and customs ol 
the country pioved most use¬ 
ful to Cortes, more especially 
during the lirst part of his 
enterprise. He received simi¬ 
lar assistance at Tabasco. 

__ There happened to be an 

Fernando cortes Aztec woman among the 
After conquering: Mexico, this tvveilty slaves whom, besides 

Spanish soldier developed the , the natives 

mining: and agricultural interests ' 

of the country, and inaugurated a had presented to CoiteS 
beneficent system of colonisation, as U peace-offering ; and this 

y to hasten woman, who received the name ol Donna 
lrney. He Marina in baptism, rendered most valuable 
ntonio, the service to Cortes as an interpreter. From 
>e the meet- her, with whom he had become closely 
connected as hjs mistress, he first heard of 
nipping the the kingdom of the Aztecs and of the 
dangers for political conditions which then prevailed 
of forcibly there. This information enabled him to 
the convey- form the daring plans for their subjection 
) and com- which he carried into effect with 

their cargo, or es almost inconceivable success. 

► Velasquez, the Cortes sailed from Tabasco 

unally was. along the coast as far as the 

1 the middle small island of San Juan de Ulloa, and 
• more than founded not far distant from it the first 
leven ships, Spanish colony on American soil, naming it 
1 horses, and Villarica de la Vera Cruz. He was accorded 
: was but a a friendly reception by the Aztec chiefs 
ccomplished on landing. The news of the events in 


Cortes 
Among the 
Aztecs 



CORTES IN MEXICO: A STIRRING EPISODE IN THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN 


Receiving costlv presents fronfthe Emperor Montezuma II., Cortes sent these to Spain, with reports of his doings, 
requesting at the same time for himself and his followers the governorship of the country, which he intended to 
subjugate to the Spanish crown. Then, desiring to be independent of Velasquez, who was associated in the expedition, 
Cortes, after despatching the best ship to Spain, ordered the destruction of the other vessels, and here he is seen giving 
orders for the burning of the boats. That accomplished, the followers of Cortes elected him as theii commander-in-chieh 

1 11 >m tin- |>.iiMiiiK by I S.ur. 

Tabasco had spread to Montezuma's ot a commission which could be delivered 
capital, and opinions as to the reception to only by word of mouth. Montezuma’s 
be accorded to the strangers had. at the reply was not long delayed. It was accom- 
king’s council, been vei v much divided. panied by costly presents of gold and 
Hut the dismay which tin* defeat ol the beautiful leathers ; but it was to the effect 
people ol Tabasco had created strength- that Cortes should be satisfied with these 
ened their superstitious ideas, according to gifts and abstain from a personal visit 
which Ouetzalcoatl was said to have to the capital. 

prophesied his return to his people across That, however, was not the intention ol 
the eastern ocean. The Spaniards, who the Spaniards, nor did the gilts suffice to 
had as their attendants the lightning induce them to deride oil a fruitless return, 
which Hashed from the cloud, and tin* horse Cortes repeated his request to be permitted 
which sped along with lightning-like to appear before Montezuma, at the same 
rapidity, seemed to give proot that they time making preparations for accom- 
were the children of the (lod of Thunder- plishing his visit to Mexico in spite of the 
clouds and of the Wind. The governor ruler’s desire. He looked around for 
ol lht‘ coast was therefore ordered to give confederates for such a contingency, more 
flic strangers a peaceful reception and to especially as the attitude of the Aztec 
meet their demands as far as possible. Thc Totoftacs governor at the coast began to 
The ships, guns, and horses of the Friend? °J^ CS assume unmistakable signs of 
Spaniards astonished the natives ; but the y . °. unfriendliness. TheTotonacs, 

amazement of the court of Montezuma e pan,ar * who inhabited the neigh bour- 
was still greater, owing to the skill of the ing country along the shore more to the 
Aztec scribe who made faithful sketches of north, and who had but recently submitted 
the Spaniards for the illustration of reluctantly to the yoke of the Aztecs, 
the report sent to the capital. Cortes had from the beginning been in touch 
added a statement to the governor’s with the Spaniards, and had repeatedly 
message, saying that he was the envoy of a invited them to visit their capital, 
great king in the far cast, and the bearer of Cempoalla. Cortes went there with part of 
presents to the ruler of Mexico, as well as his crew, and, returning to Vera Cruz, was 
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more than satisfied that lie could now, 
with this cover for his line of retreat, safely 
venture upon a march into the interior. 
He fore all things it was necessary to 
establish a leeling of unity in his small 
force. Cortes had no intention of allowing 
Diego Velasquez to reap the fruits of 
his labours alter the evident signs of 
animosity which the latter had, at the last, 
shown towards him ; and the majority ol 
his followers were of the same opinion. 

Velasquez now himself experienced what 
lie had brought on Diego Colon dining the 
colonisation ol Cuba. Cortes sent Monte¬ 
zuma’s costlv presents straight to Spain 
with detailed reports and at the same time 
demanded lor himsell and lor his follower.'* 
the governoiship ol the country, which 
he intended to subjugate 
to the 1 ."Spanish Crown. ; 

The pilot. Alaminos, who 
had directed all the 
voyage's ol discovery 
along Ibis coast, was sent 
with the best ship, as the 
>earer ot this message, 
md, in order to prevent 
any attempt at desertion, 
the.' remainder ol the th'et 
was declared to be' no 
longer seaworthy, and k, 
was tlu'i eloiv st ranch'd 
and <leslio\ e-cl. As soon 
as this had been accom¬ 
plished, the' inllowci s of 
Cortes declared them¬ 
selves independent ol 
Velasquez, and again 
chose; Cortes as then 
c'oimnandeT-in-chie'l. The 
followers ot Velasquez at 
Das! made some show ol 
opposition, but they were defeated by the 
majority. Alter the leaders had been 
sewrcly punished by way ol example, the 
remainder submitted to the inevitable. 
Cortes, having maele* sure; of his men, 
started for the interior with a numerous 
retinue of native 1 Indians. The farther, 
however that be' advanced, the more' 
urgently Montezuma warned him against 
this visit to the capital: and as tlie' 
Spaniards were repeatedly told by the' 
Indians who accompanied them of the 
treacherous plans which had been laid by 
order of the Aztec ruler, the explorers 
advanced in continual anticipation of war. 
They lirst met with open hostility on 
entering Tluzcahi’s territory. These brave 


mountaineers, who had lor centuries suc¬ 
cessfully repelled all the attacks of their 
neighbours, would not now submit to the 
newcomers. This meant a long and 
bitter struggle, entailing heavy losses for 
the Spaniards also, to convince the* people 
of Tlazcala that even their fearless bravery 
could avail nothing in the fare of firearms. 
They therefore; sued for peace anel be*came 
true; and trust v friends e>f the Spaniards 
on hearing from the Totemars that these 
strangers also entertained anything but 
friendly feelings for the Aztec ruler, and 
that they were resolve*d te> put an cnel to 
his tyranny in one way or anotli t. After 
the Spaniarels had resteel in Tlazeala’s 
territory from the* latigues e>l the' march 
and battles, anel had ivinforce I their 
army with additional men 
1 mm among (lie* Tlazralas, 
they resumed their march 
and first reached Cholula. 
Heie' they were again nn*t 
by Montezuma's messen¬ 
gers. who foibade tbe'in to 
remain and adviseel their 
return. Cortes at the same 
time Darned 1 mm his 
Indian coniederat<*s that 
tlie intention was to 
attack him and his 
lollowers on their depar¬ 
ture 1 . In onhT to antici¬ 
pate this he seized the* 
hostile ringleaders anel 
gave up the 1 town to his 
Indian allies to pillage*. 
This they accomplish 'd so 
thoroughly that even the* 
great pyiamid e>t tlu* 
Temple of Quetzalcoatl 
was thrown into a heap ol 
rums. Montezuma intiniidaled, denied 
all knowledge of the outrage*, anel did not 
again venturi*, to oppose the Spaniards. 

Unmolested, they climbed over the 
mountain ridge* e>f Popocatepetl down into 
tlie valley of Mexico, and tluough the 
highway leading from Iztapalapau they 
entereel Tcnochtit!aii, which is washed by 
tlu* se*a. Thousands of the natives stareel 
at them with scarcely less astonishment 
than they themselves felt at the advanced 
state of civilisation which they encoun- 
tereel at every step. Montezuma, attended 
by a numerous retinue, met them almost 
humbly, and assigned to them as their 
quarters the palace of his lather, which, 
owing to the thick walls surrounding the 



MONTEZUMA II 


Aztec emperor of Mexico, he became a 
prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, and 
was killed by his own subjects for demanding; 
that their enemies should depart unmolested. 
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whole building, was adapted for defence 
as well as for a dwelling-place. At first 
the intercourse lx*tween the king and the 
Spaniard was to all appearances quite 
friendly. Montezuma, nevertheless, with 
quiet dignity, rejected all attempts at his 
conversion : on the other hand, he de¬ 
clared his willingness to acknowledge the 
Montezuma En 'l H ' ror Charles V. as his 
and the sovereign and to pay him a 
Spaniards tribute in ores and costly 

materials. Notwithstanding,his 
mode of dealing was not straightforward. 
An attack which had in the meantime* 
been made by the Mexicans on the 
Spaniards remaining at Vera Cruz was 
proved to have been instigated bv Monte¬ 
zuma, and this treachery served the 
Spaniards as a pretext for compelling the 
king to move out of his palace into the 
Spanish quarter, where he was treated 
more or less as a prisoner. He was forced 
to do homage to the emperor with solemn 
ceremony, and had actually to transfer 
the government to the Spaniards, who. 
alter the suppression of one attempt to 
raise another descendant of the royal 
family to the throne as ruler, began to 
assume the government and administra¬ 
tion of the country in ail entirely peaceable 
manner. The transition would have been 
accomplished without bloodshed if dis¬ 
turbances from without had not intervened. 

Although Alaminos had received orders 
to sail straight to Spain without touching 
at the colonial harbours, lie could not 
refrain from stopping at Cuba, though 
but hurriedly and in secret, to circulate 
the news of ( ortes’ extraordinary success. 
The greater the prize the keener became 
Velasquez* desire not to allow it to he 
wrested from him. For this reason he 
did not content himself with leporting 
the djsloval conduct of Cortes to Seville 
but used every endeavour to fit out a 
second fleet for ail expedition to deprive 
Cortes of the prize before he could gain a 
Rival Fleets ft)(,till £ i]1 HCW COUlltrv. 

of the Pan,i]o < k Narvaez, to whom 
Spaniards Velasquez entrusted the duty of 
humbling Cortes and bringing 
him hack to a sense of obedience, headed a 
force which, though considerably superior 
to that of Cortes, yet lacked cohesion. 
The vice-regent. Diego Colon, had, with¬ 
out infringing the law, absolutely forbidden 
Velasquez to endanger Cortes’ brilliant 
achievement by a forcible invasion, and 
the repeated protests of his envoy, who 
5898 


accompanied Narvaez’ fleet to Vera Cruz, 
were not without influence on the crew, 
whose confidence Narvaez, who was less 
popular as a man than Cortes, failed to 
gain by his personal qualities. 

To the challenge that the town Villarica 
should be surrendered to him Cortes* re¬ 
presentative replied by sending on the 
messengers to his commander in Mexico. 
Cortes, from his personal interviews, soon 
realised that there would not be much diffi¬ 
culty in drawing the men away from their 
allegiance to Narvaez. He therefore openly 
entered into negotiations with him for 
combined action, based upon a division 
of the administrative powers ; but at the 
same time he collected all his available 1 
military forces and moved hurriedly foi- 
ward to meet Narvaez, leaving a strong 
garrison, under Pedro de Alvarado, in the 
capital. As he had been exceedingly well 
informed by deserters, lie was able to 
surprise Narvaez during a dark night, 
meeting with hardly any resistance. When 
the latter leader, jvho had lost an eve in 
the battle, had been taken prisoner, 
almost the whole force which he had 

Cor.es sod bn 1 ,U « ,, j »"”**•<* 

his Army ° n '- V 11 fo " ■ llkl ' Niirviu z 
in Danger a ' lvanta ">' 1,1 a l“-nnisMnn to 
return to Cuba. This victory 
more than doubled Cortes’ forces, for 
Narvaez had brought far more hoi semen 
and riflemen than had Cortes himself. 

Meanwhile, a threatening ferment had 
begun to show itself in Tcnorhtitlan 
immediately after the departure ol Cortes, 
and when, during the celebration of a 
great festival, Alvarado was inhumed 
that the crowds were to be incited to 
attack the Spaniards and liberate Monte¬ 
zuma. he concluded that it would be 
highly advisable to anticipate such a 
stroke, and therefore he attacked the 
rejoicing multitude and dispersed it alter 
a terrible massacre. The Mexicans now 
on their part changed to open hostility, 
and surrounded the Spaniards so closely 
that Alvarado had to summon Cortes to 
his aid as quickly as possible. 

Cortes hastened to Mexico as soon as In* 
bad again reorganised his forces. The 
Spaniards, of course, perceived everywhere a 
changed and unfriendly disposition towards 
them, but as they did not find their move¬ 
ments barred, they were able to join the 
besieged after a sharp fight. Cortes re¬ 
cognised, when too late, that he had gained 
nothing thereby, but that instead he had 
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made the Spaniards* supremacy, which had 
been won under such difficulty, dependent 
upon the; issue of a single battle. As soon as 
he entered the town all paths were closed to 
him, and the reinforced host ol Spaniards 
tound themselves now as hopelessly 
menaced as Alvarado’s division had been. 

At first the Spaniards attempted to 
gain the mastery over their adversaries 
by open fight, and in spite of the fact that 
they overthrew thousands of the badly 
armed natives, the latter seemed continu¬ 
ally to increase. Cortes thereupon endea¬ 
voured to shelter himself under the 
authority of the imprisoned king, and the 
appearance of the latter on the battle¬ 
ments of the palace actually led to a 
short armistice. When Montezuma 
asserted that he was not a prisoner and 
commanded that the Spaniards were to 
be allowed to depart unmolested, then the 
iage of his subjects turned on him. and 
lu* was struck and wounded by so many 
stones that he died within a tew days. 

With him vanished the Mexicans’ last 
remnant ot consideration lor their op¬ 
ponents. It now became evident to Cortes 

_ . tlicit he would have to got out 

The Tragic , „ w .V' 


Two-thirds of the Spaniards and an even 
greater proportion of their native allies had 
either been killed or taken prisoners there, 
and the latter were bled to death on the 
altarso! the idols. All the artillery, most 
of the muskets, and iorly-six out of the 
sixty-seven horses were destroyed. Cortes 
subsequently despatched only a fifth of 
- . . the golden treasures as a royalty 

Pr^Lo»“' S,«i.ish king, the re¬ 


Aztec Altars 


maindei was handl'd over to the 


_ K of the town, cost what it might. 

ae O The investment bv the enemy 
Montezuma , . ; 

was so i lose th.it it was not 

even possible to make secret preparations. 
Each step ol the retreat along the 
causeway over the lake, which was one 
and a quarter miles long, had to be gained 
by fighting. Cortes started, hoping thus to 
lessen the danger. The enemy, having long 
foreseen such a contingency, were at once 
prepared, and pressed torward vigorously, 
lighting from boats on both sides of the 
causeway, which was broken through in 
various places, sending a shower ot missiles 
after the retreating men. Cortes had 
tin own a portable bridge over the first of 
till* three canals that intersected the cause¬ 
way, which his men actually succeeded in 
eiossing; but by the time the second 
canal was reached discipline had already 
been so weakened bv the severity of the 
attack on all sides that the bridge was no 
longer available : in fact it had not even 
been carried forward. The crowd of fugi¬ 
tives now rushed on, over the bodies of 
those in advance, and when the mainland 
w'as at length reached, order was re¬ 
established to some extent. 

A cypress-tree marks the spot where the 
rout ended, and isstill preserved as a monu¬ 
ment of the “ noche triste ” (sad night). 


soldiers; but almost everything 
had been lost in the terrible light. Those 
who had escaped were almost without 
exception wounded and were in a critical 
position, for they were still many hundreds 
of miles from the nearest friendly district. 

Cortes, thinking that the enemy would 
have rendered the old road impracticable 
for him in various ways, marched round 
the lakes on the northern shore, and actually 
reached Otunibn via Teotihuacan betore 
fresh numbers were added to the pur¬ 
suing enemy, who intended attacking him 
in front. There tin* Spaniards bad once 
more to fight lor their lives against an 
overwhelmingly superior force (Cortes 
estimated the number of his enemies at 
200,000). and the hardly won victory was 
no doubt due to the circumstance that 
they were able to kill the enemy’s leader in 
the midst of his warriors. Alter the battle 
the Spaniards were, at any rate, able to 
continue the retreat under less pressure, 
but not until they entered the territory of 
Tlazcalan could they consider themselves 
safe, the Tlazcalans having remained 
faithful to the covenant which they had 
made with the Spaniards. 

Months passed before the Spaniards had 
recovered from the terrible fatigues of the 
retreat, and been so far reinforced by con¬ 
tingents from the islands that Cortes could 
once more think of taking the offensive. 
He left the hospitable Tlazcalans during 
the last weeks of the year 1520, and en¬ 
deavoured, by tin* subjection of the neigh- 
bearing tribes, to restore the 
°r es as prestige of the Spanish arms. 
n . He then attacked Tezcuco, in- 
urgamser tending tu make it the strategic 

basis from which to prepare for the con¬ 
quest of the island town of Tenochtitlan. 
In consequence of the political situation 
which had been computed by Anahuak, 
Cortes found confederates at Tezcuco 
after the banishment of the Aztec governor. 
Cortes now' proved himself to be as good 
an organiser as he had hitherto been a 
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leader. While carrying on the war against 
the coast towns, chiefly with the aid of 
his allies, who were in command of small 
Spanish divisions, he made a canal from 
Tezcuco to the Gulf of Mexico, and in a 
practically unassailable position he built a 
fleet of thirteen ships, which, on the open¬ 
ing of the canal, put to sea, so that he 
was able to ward off the troublesome 
invasion of hostile vessels. Attacks on one 
coast town after another were now under¬ 
taken from both land and sea, those towns 
which commanded the entrance to the 
canal being the 
last to fall. As 
the fleet at the 
same time gained 
a decisive victory 
over the Mexican 
fleet of boats, 
which accord¬ 
ingly now no 
longer existed as 
a fighting sea 
force, the Span¬ 
iards were in a 
position, to turn 
to the invasion of 
the capital itself. 

Cuitlaimac, the 
king who had led 
the battles of the 
“ noche triste,” 
had died in the 
city alter a reign 
of only four 
months. He was 
succeeded by 
Quau lit emoetzin 
— Guatemocin — 
who, as a brave 
ruler, proved in 
no wise inferior 
to him. After a 
lew Unsuccessful 
at tacks, the Sj lan¬ 
iards had to ac¬ 
knowledge the 
impossibility of 
taking the town 
by storm, but 
the systematic 
siege to which 
they had reluct¬ 
antly resorted THE Christian cross 



well as eveiy house, was defended with the 
greatest courage by the natives, who were 
crowded together in overwhelming numbers 
in Tenochtitlan ; and so long as the entrances 
to the town on the water side were not 
completely in the hands of the Spaniards, 
Cortes’ ships were not in a position entirely 
to prevent provisions from reaching the 
besieged. In spite of this, the Spaniards 
advanced slowly but surely, and, after a 
siege lasting almost ten weeks, succeeded 
in confining the enemy to a small portion 
of the town by pulling down the sur¬ 
rounding houses, 
so as to ensure 
the deployment, 
during the battle, 
of the artillery 
a n d c a v a 1 r v 
which largely 
formed the Spau- 
i s h s t re n g t h . 
Quauhtemocf zin 
then, realising the 
impossibility of 
holding the 
slarved-i mttown, 
attempted to 
escape bv sea, 
but it'll into llie 
hands of the 
Spaniards. The 
besieged then 
also gave up all 
resistance, ami 
on August y;th, 

15-1 • the heroic 
detendeis quitted 
the ruins of Ten¬ 
ochtitlan. Imme¬ 
diately after this 
success. Cortes 
resumed the* 
activity which 
had been inter¬ 
rupted by the 
appearance of 
Narvaez on the 
coast. Monte¬ 
zuma’s record of 
taxes enabling 
him to form as 
correct an idea 
as possible ol the 

N AN AZTEC ALTAR CXtOIlt and COI1- 


Jiawiiieu the CHRISTIAN CROSS ON AN AZTEC ALTAR eXieilT ailQ COI1- 
]) roved hotll In this reproduction of a beautiful piece of statuary, Cortes, the Stitlltion of the 


tedious 'ind conqueror of Mexico, is represented placing: the Christian Cross on 

. *■ 11,1)1 an Aztec altar, supplanting in so doing the native image, greatly to 

cult. Lvcry inch the dismay and indignation of the Mexican chief, who has in 
f - vain endeavoured to prevent what to him is an act of sacrilege. 

Ol int ground, a* l ron.thesUt.ieby Moltoy Such 


king d o m , h e 
organised 
the territory and 




THE SPANIARDS IN MEXICO: BATTLE SCENE FROM AN OLD DRAWING 
Of the many battles fought by the Spaniards in Mexico, perhaps the most desperate was that with the inhabitants of 
Michnacan, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, when the Spanish forces nndoi Cortes were joined by the 
Tlazcalans, who brought their famous war-dogs to bear upon the struggle. This engagement was the outcome of Indian 
treachery, which is typified by the figure of a man hanging in the background of the picture. That the battle ended in a 
victory for the Spaniards and their allies is signified by the mutilated body of an Indian champion in the right-hand corner. 


regulated th<* taxes nil this basis. The 
news ol a rich and highly civilised countrv 
which had at Iasi been discovered cm 
American soil, and was secured to tip* 
Spanish Crown by his energv, pioved ex¬ 
ceedingly useful to Cortes, tor an impetus 
was thereby given to the desire tor emigra¬ 
tion such as had not existed since the 
sec ond voyage of Columbus. The capital of 
Mexico, which, with his wonted energy, 
Cortes at once rebuilt, numbered, after a 
few years, severed thousands of inhabi¬ 
tants, and from thence a network of smaller 
European settlements spread over the 
whole of Montezuma’s territory. 

During this period the return of the 
Victoria, the only ship out of Magal- 
haes’ fleet to complete the voyage around 
the world by the southern points of 
America and Africa, had directed attention 
to the Spice Islands. These were pre¬ 


sumably situated within the Spanish sphere 
of authority : and the question ol finding 
a shorter route than the one discovered by 
Magalhaes arising, two ships wen* imme¬ 
diately built at Zacatula. and shortly after 
began a systematic and can ful exploration 
ot the Pacific coast of Mexico. • 
Cortes for a time indulged in the hope 
of discovering a passage through Central 
America. This desire, and the wish to 
ascertain the southern boundaries of 
the country conquered by him as quickly 
as possible-—for an invasion from the 
colonies oi Darien might with certainty 
be expected, in consequence of the im¬ 
pression which his conquests l-ad created— 
led him to equip two fresh expeditions 
as soon as circumstances in the interior 
of the province allowed of such a step. 
One, under the command of Pedro de 
Alvarado, advanced from the southern 
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Pacific territories of Mexico into the pro- their help lie either got rid of of int initiated 
mice of the Maya tribes, who occupied the conscientious ones. It so happened that 
I he mountain districts to the north of the several contingents which Cortes had sent 
Isthmus, which is the (Guatemala of to- after Cristobal tie Olid disappeared and never 
day. Alvarado was able to take ativan- reached their destination, so that the min¬ 
tage of the same conditions which had mander-in-ehief only heard rumours of his 
proved of such assistance to Cortes in proposed defection. Cortes, however, tore- 
gaining the victory, and through the saw no serious danger. His efforts to gain 
jealousies ol tlie various chiefs lie was able from the king his recognition as governoi 
to incite one tribe against the other. had not been crowned with entire success; 

Though occasionally encountering an therefore, had Olid, in league with 
obstinate resistance, lie was obliged to Velasquez, succeeded in establishing hiin- 
coneede that the bravery of the natives self independently in the south, it would 
equalled the courage shown at the defence certainly have cost Cortex the greater part, 
oi Tenochtitlan ; but they were not able, if not the whole, ot his governoi ship, 

either here or elsewhere, to hold their Cortes, therefore, with the quirk deter- 
owu permanently against the Spaniards, mination peculiar to him, quitted Mexico 
and the campaign proved rich not merely in October, 1524, and sailed along the 
in glory but also in material results. Atlantic coast as far as I'sumacinta. 
The othei expedition, which Cortes From thence traversing Yucatan where the. 
sent at the same time along the coasts of peninsula joins the mainland, he crossed 
the Atlantic to the south, was less success- Lake Isabel and reached Olid’s toloiiy on 
fill. The leader, Cristobal de Olid, trom the the coast. The object of his journey had 
beginning gave rise to the suspicion that been attained bctoie his arrival : (Mid 
he intended to sene Cortes in the same had been removed,and the colony had re¬ 
manner as the latter had served Velasquez. turned to obedieilV.e. During his march, 
He had indeed, at Puerto de Caballos, fortes in passing through consideiable 
after ciicumnavigating the peninsula of . regions ol unexplored country, 

Yucatan, taken possession of the country nc *P orc (’.ortes had become acquainted 

in the name of Cortes, and founded a e S ,0ftS with the towns and countries 

colony which lie called Triiinlb de la Cruz, of the Maya tribes of the* east, establishing 

Then ho evinced the desire oi securing tor his claims on this country in such a way 
himseli a small territory between Castilla that all danger ot foreign intervention 
del Oro, now an oiganised province ot was removed. The subjection ol the pciiiu- 
Central America, and the Mexican territory sula of Yucatan, the seat ol the la->t tribes 
belonging to Cortes. He began by attach- who still adhered to the ancient, genuine 
ing to himself all tin* restless and advon- Maya traditions, was noi, it is true, s**ri- 
turous elements in both provinces, and with ously attempted until some years later by 
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A PRESENT-DAY VIEW OF THE AQUEDUCT BUILT BY CORTES IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 
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Francisco cle Montejo, and it was carried 
through comparatively slowly and with 
varying success. After the peninsula had 
been explored on all sides, both by land 
and sea, its acquisition was but a question 
of time, as its principal secrets had been 
disclosed by Cortes. For a number of 
years, until new discoveries drew attention 
in other directions, the “ flotasdc Yucatan ” 
sailed there from time to time from Seville, 
bringing back rich treasures. Hut while 
Cortes advanced into the jungle to punish 
the insubordination of his subjects, they 
boldly held up their heads in the capital. 
Cortes was looked upon as dead, and 
liis enemies—the energetic, 
unscrupulous conquistador 
possessed an abundance of 
them in men who found that 
he had not been able to fulfil 
their exaggerated hopes— 
were so superior in force 
that they were soon able 
to annul the regency which 
be had instituted, and to 
seize the reins of govern¬ 
ment for themselves. This 
rival g o v e r n in e n t, how¬ 
ever, collapsed upon the 
approach to the town of the 
returning commander, who 
in the meantime had been 
constituted governor 
commander-in-chief of the conquest of 


province of New Spain by 
Charles V. But the germs of discontent 
which compelled him in 1527 to go over 
to Spain in order to lay his case personally 
before the court date from these circum¬ 
stances. In spite of endless lawsuits 
he succeeded in acquitting himself well 
Indore the Council of the Indies, but. like 
Columbus, he, too, was not reinstated in 
his former position. When he returned 
D . to Mexico in 1550 he was 
Conqueror iorccd to tolerate a new gover- 


Superseded 


himself, and this weighed 
heavily on the proud conqueror. During 
this period lie gave a fresh impetus to 
discoveries in a north-westerly direction. 
He sent ships along the Pacific coast and 
also discovered the Hay of California. In 
the year 157,5 he himself once more pene¬ 
trated far up the coast of the Californian 
peninsula. Although he was not the dis¬ 
coverer of the desired north-west passage 
any more than he had previously been the 
discoverer of Central America, he furthered 


a knowledge of the truth that North 
America was not connected with the 
continent of Asia, even in higher latitudes. 
Long before the middle of the century 
the Spaniards had also pushed on far 
into the interior of the regions to the 
wu i-r north-west of Mexico. Nuno 
e [f 1 e de Guzman had, in addition 
Y to the subjection of the 
uxunous northern districts of the Aztec 
kingdom, advanced, in 157,0, into the 
subsequent New Galicia—the provinces 
Durango and Sinaloa of to-day—with 
an army composed of Spanish and 
Indian warriors. Rumours of towns rich 
in gold had enticed him 
to these districts. They 
received apparent confirma¬ 
tion when a few of the 
followers of Fernando de 
Soto, who had gone from 
Florida straight through the 
southern provinces of the 
United States as far as Texas 
and Mexico, told of colonies 
where the houses were many 
storeys high and where life 
was even as gay and as luxu¬ 
rious as in Mexico itself. 
They called the largest oi 
FERNANDO DE SOTO t ll(‘ S (* t()WRS Libola. It 
A Spanish discoverer, he greatly became the goal of ail eX- 

aild distinguished himself in the i ,(>/li ♦ i( m which lllUll VuSCIUOZ 
‘ l,Kl Nicaragua expedition and in the 1 Ull ‘' 11 J 11,1,1 »<lsqUL4 

Peru, being subse- ilc Coronado undertook 111 
157,5 from Culiacan in a 
north-westcrlv direction. After he and 
his companions had. with many struggles 
and privations, wandered through the 
arid regions between the Great Colorado 
and the Rio Grande, they did, in fact, 
arrive at the towns of the Pueblo Indians, 
which had umistakably given rise to the 
rumours, but they failed to discover the 
reported treasures in possession of the 
homely husbandmen of Zuni, \V;Jpi, and 
Moqui. even as they had failed to find 
Nuno de Guzman. The reputed City of 
Gold now received a new name. 

Even after many centuries the phantom 
of the treasures of Ouivira still lured 
the Spaniards into the desert prairie 
land of the Llano Estacado. The Spanish 
power, in reaching the Pueblo towns, 
had practically attained its northern 
boundary, beyond which it advanced 
only indirectly during the nineteenth 
century, when the opening of the Far 
West set in motion on all sides a 
great stream of immigrants for California. 
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’eru, being subse¬ 
quently appointed governor of Cuba. 


nor placed immediately over 





PIZARRO DESCRIBING TO CHARLES V. OF SPAIN THE TEMPTING RICHES OF PERU 
Immediately after the discovery of America by Columbus, the golden land of the Indian tribes who inhabited Peru 
held a strange fascination for Spanish adventurers, of whom at once the most unscrupulous and the most brilliant 
was Francisco Pizarro, an erstwhile pig-tender of Estremadura. Returning to Spain after one voyage with a 
glowing account of the Inca kingdom, with its reputed wealth of gold and other precious minerals, he found no 
difficulty m persuading Charles V. to grant him the exploring rights for the conquest of the new province. 

From th«- {Minting by I.iiiano 
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THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF PERU 

PIZARRO'S BRUTAL METHODS WITH THE INCAS 


NJOT only had new life been infused into 
^ emigration by the achievements of 
Cortes, but they had also inspired the desire 
for fresli discoveries. The Council of the 
Indies had never previously been so 
occupied with requests for permission to 
make fresh attempts at colonisation as 
during the years subsequent to the 
conquest of Mexico. There was now no 
longer any need for the government 
officially to continue exploration in the 
new regions of tin* world : the enterprising 
spirit ot its subjects competed for pre¬ 
eminence in the matter ot discoveries. 

()f course, all the adventures for which the 
Council of the Indies had granted conces¬ 
sions were not actually undertaken, while 
some, again, proved such absolute failures 
that the holders renounced their claims 
within a short time, and even colonies 
which, like Santa Marta, had subsisted for a 


number of years, had occasionally declined 


The Spanish 
Explorations in 
South America 


so rapidly that they required 
to be completely reconsti¬ 
tuted. Even though vast 
tracts ot land on the confines 


of the Spanish colonies remained for more 
than a century still unreclaimed—tracts 


their attention was naturally directed 
towards the south. The voyages along the 
Pacific coast had so far resulted only in the 
knowledge of various races who were in an 
unusually low state of civilisation, and no 
doubt it was on that account that so long a 
time elapsed before the Spaniards guessed 
. at the existence of the country 
Spaniards ()f tlui llK . as Through a mis- 

f understanding, the name of 

for Gold -r, 

Peru was again assigned to it. 
Hiru was the name of a small kingdom 
on the bay of San Miguel, at die* south¬ 
western end of the isthmus. Balboa had 
already touched there, and it had been the 
goal of an expedition which Pascual de 
Andagoya undertook in 15 22.. The direct 
result did not surpass what the expedi¬ 
tions into the region* of Darien had led 
men to expect. The natives, however, 
who had by that time become more 
intelligible, made it (dearer than ever to 
the gold-seeking Spaniards that there 
existed great kingdoms in the south on the 
Pacific coast, where they would find the 
yellow ore in plenty. This news could 
apply only to the kingdom of the Incas. 

The assertions of the Indians had made 


over which the Spaniards were never in an indelible impression, especially on one 
a position to exercise more than a formal of the followers of Andagoya. Francisco 
claim — yet scarcely an unexplored region Pizarro was an adventurer of the ordinary 
of larger dimensions was left in the type. He had tended the pigs at his home 
southern half of the New World, with the in Estremadura, but when still a youth he 


exception of those lowlands to the south had, with Hojeila, crossed the ocean in 
of the river Amazon, which to this day are 1508, and had also shared in all the dangers 
still almost unknown. In isolated instances which preceded the founding of the Darien 
the explorers pushed far forward into colony. After its annexation he was 
regions which up to now had not been , numbered among the constant 

identified with certainty, because no white VoVTsof participators in all voyages of 
man who could give an account of his jj-^very c ^ SCover y* this way he had 
experiences has ever again advanced so far. ISC v y gained vast experience in all 
The Spaniards had presumably heard kinds of difficult positions, and manifested 
vague rumours from the Indians in Central throughout quiet but almost inflexible 
America of the existence of rich and perseverance, which was highly appre- 
powcrful states both in the north and also dated by his superiors and comrades, 
in the south, and when the expansion of While evolving the plan for the discovery 
the Central American province to the of the golden land of the Indians, these 
north was closed by the conquest of Mexico, same qualifications also proved of immense 
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service to him. As his means were in¬ 
sufficient for the equipment of an expedi¬ 
tion, in spite of lift ecu years’ service in 
the colonies, he turned to the colonists for 
assistance. Diego del Almagro, a man of 
the same type as Pizarro, brought him a 
host of resolute comrades, but, like 
Pizarro, lie did not possess the necessary 
financial means. These, never¬ 
theless, were also found. The 


Pizarro's 

Gold-seeking 


r .... vicar oft he church of Panama, 
Expedition ^ llmiamlc| (lc j U(]U( , llf)t 

only possessed a small fortune himself, 
which he was prepared to stake on the 
undertaking, but his relations with the 
governor, Pedrarias Davila and with 
other notabilities of the colony, made it 
possible for him to smooth the way lor the 
enterprise in ('very direction, so that 
Pizarro \v;i> able to make the first advance 
into the south in 15-4. 

The result of the expedition was by no 
means remunerative. Both Pi/arro. who 
had sailed in advance, and Almagro, who 
followed him some months latei. recon¬ 
noitred the coast from Panama about half¬ 
way up to tin' northern boundary of the 
kingdom of the Incas, and gained but little 
treasure as a reward tor great hardships. 
Pizarro, however, again gave brilliant 
proofs of his imperturbable powers of 
endurance. Twice he sent his ship ba< k 
to Panama, remaining behind on the 
totally strange coast with a little band of 
followers ; and when he finally decided on 
a retain, it \\a> only with the object of 
attaining, through personal influence, the 
equipment lor 11 is expedition which seemed 
indispensable to him for such distances. 

The conquest of Peru now became the 
object of a financial speculation for 
which a thoroughly business-like agree¬ 
ment was drawn up. Luque and his 
sureties found the money, while Pizarro 
and Alyiagro staked their lives, and the 
division of the proceeds was regulated 
accordingly. Not many months after his 
. return Pizarro was able once 

pams more to put to sea, this time 

inTpiight” I’V Almagro, in 

order again to resume the ex¬ 
ploration of the coast on the southern 
spot which had been previously reached. 
This time, as a result ol tlie- better equip¬ 
ment and tlu' more favourable time of year, 
more rapid progress was made; but, in 
spite of all their provisions ran short before 
they reached the more densely populated 
regions. Once again reinforcements and 


provisions had to be procured from 
Panama, and even thus the expedition 
threatened to become completely frus¬ 
trated. Upon hearing the accounts of the 
disappointed men who returned, the 
governor decided that a continuation of 
the undertaking was only a useless waste 
of money and lives ; he therefore' sent to 
Pizarro and his followers on the Isla del 
Gallo and ordered their return. Pizarro 
remained immovable, and for seven months 
held out on the' island with only twelve 
companions, until his partners were in a 
position to semi him a ship and provisions. 

With these he energetically resumed his 
voyage to the' south and finally reached the 
Inca kingdom. He' got e>n iriemlly terms 
with the* natives e>i Tumbez on the* (iull of 
Guayaquil, ami was at length able, with 
his own eyes anel ears, to investigate the 
truth of the* rumours circulateel by the 
Indians. The gre*atue'ss of his discoveiy 
actually far exceede'd all his hope’s and 
necessitated another return home*. This 
was no task which could he* accomplished 
with the funds provided by Ids partners, 
and on this account a basis with e\te*nsivc 
capital had to he- establishes!. 

izarro (),, j ns return with the news 
at the Court , . . 

f . ot his discoveries 111 Panama 
he* had no difficulty in con¬ 
vincing his partners of the' necessity for 
first acquiring in Spam the ('\ploring 
rights for tlie* conquest of the province, 
ami it became evident to them that he 
would be* the' most suitable person to lay 
this proposition before the' Council ol the* 
Indies. In the spring of 152N he i travelled 
over te> Seville and presented himsell at 
court. When he* returned to Panama, 
t\ve> years later, lie* carried with him the* 
nominations lor himsell as “ adelantado,” 
for Almagro as commandant, and for 
Luque the. reversiem of the* first bishopric. 

Almagro, to be sure*, felt that he* had 
been slighte*el by the* unequal elivision of 
the! honours between him anel his partners, 
but for the* moment he was appeased. 
Apparently on the best ol terms, they 
Ic'd a hand* of about 2e>o Spaniards towards 
the south. Even before they reached 
Tumbez the expedition was strengthened 
by moie than one* reinforcement. Their 
reception by the natives I here was again 
peaceful, the more so as Pizarro delivered 
them from their hostile neighbours, the 
inhabitants of the island of Puno, whom, 
incited thereto by the people of Tumbez, 
he defeated completely. He there also 
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heard cif the; war between the brothers 
Huascar and Atahualpa, which had 
just terminated, and of the seeds of 
discontent which the latter had sown. 
This information made Pizarro hasten 
to the scent; before the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention had passed. 
When lit! had founded a colony—San 
Miguel - lor the adjustment of the trade, 
ho started for the interior, and made 
straight for the spot when*, according to 
the accounts ot the natives, he might 
expect to find the Inca Atahualpa. 

To advance to meet a host oi ostensibly 
40,000 men, in quite an unknown country, 
wjtli ib.X Spaniards without any conlede- 
lates, was most foolhardy. The smallness 
of tin; numbin' may have been the means 
of his success, as the Inca- . 

Peruvians dul not consider 
it necessary to place hin¬ 
drances in his way 01 to 
arm themselves tor resist¬ 
ance. Atahualpa, on the 
contrary, seemed almost 
anxious to make tly* ac- 
(priintanceoi the Spaniards, 
to whom he repeatedly sent 
messengers with presents 
and an invitation to appear 
before the Inca. Un¬ 
molested, Pi/ario climbed 
up into the mountains from 
the plains ol the coast, and 
at last reached the town <>i 
Cajamarca, near which the 
army of the Inca was en¬ 
camped. The town was 
deserted a circumstance 
which was not unwelcome 
to the Spaniards, enabling 
them, at any rate, to prepare unnoticed 
for defence, and also to make arrange¬ 
ments for their attacks. On the day after 
their arrival Pizarro sent to the cam]) a 
small division, composed entirely of 
horsemen under Hernando de Soto, and 
through them invited the Inca to honour 
the Spaniards with a visit. He 
had arrived at the conviction 
that it would be foolish to 
measure the strength of his own 
forces with those of the Inca in open battle. 
All his hopes were set on getting possession 
of the Inca’s person, and then, as Cortes 
had done with great success in Mexico, 
under cover of his authority, to get the 
country into his power. Atahualpa evinced 
unmistakable interest in the appearance 



FRANCISCO PIZARRO 
An adventurer of the ordinary type, he 
conquered Peru on behalf of Spain, em¬ 
ploying the most brutal and cruel methods 
in his campaigns against the Incas. 


The Wily 
Tactics of 
Pizarro 


of the horsemen, a novel sight for him, 
though he took scant notice of the message 
which Soto brought him ostensibly in the 
name of the Emperor Charles. He pro¬ 
mised, however, to appear in Cajamarca 
on the following day, in order to make the 
acquaintance oi the other Spaniards and 
A k , of their commander-in-chief, 
a ua pa | )( . raim . evident to Pizarro 

Z that the following dav would 
Spaniards ^ «J f hj - UU(]( , r . 

taking, and his suggestion that they 
should at once fall upon the Peruvians 
and take Atahualpa a prisoner at the 
earliest opportunity was received with 
universal satisfaction. All the prepai at ions 
tor the success of the daring plan were 
carefully made. With growing impatience 
the Spaniards watched the 
greatei part of the next 
day pass without a single 
person ('oming within 
reasonable distance from 
the cam]) of the Incas, and 
they began to fear that, 
in spite ol all the piecau- 
tions which had been taken, 
their plan had been dis¬ 
covered. Late in the 
afternoon, however, a pro¬ 
cession began to move 
towards Cajamarca. and in 
a moment every Spaniard 
was at his post. The town 
seemed deserted when the 
Inca entered ; he was able 
to proceed as far as the 
market-place without seeing 
a soul, and the market, too, 
was at first empty. When 
the Inca, carried in an 
uncovered litter, halted, he was met by a 
monk, Fray Pedro de Valverde, accom¬ 
panied by two natives whom Pizarro had 
enrolled among his followers on Jiis first 
voyages and had taken to Spain, where 
they were trained to be interpreters. The 
monk made the customary speech to the 
Inca which by command of Cha ies V. had 
to be interpreted to the natives each time 
before force might be used towards them. 

Beginning with the creation of the 
win Id. he told of the vicariate of the 
Pope over the globe, and deduced from 
the papal deed the claim of the Spanish 
rulers to the obedience of his Indian 
subjects. Atahualpa listened to the 
address without change of countenance, 
and, as Val verde repeatedly referred to 
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the Bible, which he canied open in his 
hand, the Inca desired to see the book. 
Not perceiving anything extraordinary 
in it, he threw it contemptuously on the 
ground, after turning over its leaves. It 
needed only the exclamation of indigna¬ 
tion which this conduct evoked from the 
cleric to give the signal for the attack to 
thi* Spaniards, who had been 
The Inca following the proceedings with 


Taken 

Prisoner 


the keenest interest. The two 
small held culverins. which had 
been placed in such a position that they 
swept the market-place, were discharged : 
the horsemen, standing near their saddled 
steeds at the back of the adjacent houses, 
mounted and dashed forward toward the 
market-place and the litter of the Inca, 
knocking down evervthing which hap¬ 
pened to come in their way. 

The musketeers and unmounted warriors 
at the same time endeavoured to prevent 
the followers of the Inca, numbering several 
thousand men, from going to the assistance 
of the combatants in the market-place. 
The daring plan was carried out most 
satisfactorily during the confusion which 
followed upon the sudden and unex¬ 
pected attack. As the beaiers were 
thrown down, tin* Inca fell from the litter 
and was secured by the Spaniards with¬ 
out injury. His followers undoubtedly 
fought with great bravery in order to 
liberate him. but the large expanse of 
ground which had been most cunningly 
chosen gave them no opportunity'. Alter 
a short but cruel and ferocious battle 
tin; Peruvians, of whom about .2,000 are 
said to have been killed, were forced to 
retire and leave the Inca to his fate. 

By the success ol this daring feat the 
conquest of the kingdom of the Inca had 
practically been accomplished. The tribe 
dispersed and left the country open to 
the Spaniards, who, secure under the 
authority of the Inca, obtained the realisa¬ 
tion of all their desires. Atahualpa at 
once recognised that force could 
forThe^ avail nothing. He was treated 

« . . with cverv consideration, being 

Spaniards waited (>n by hjs wives an( j 

household, but he was not permitted 
to leave Cajamarca, where he was lodged 
in one of the strongest buildings and 
carefully watched. He hoped to gain his 
li bcration by mcans <> f neg< >t iat ion. W hen 
he perceived with what greed the Spaniards 
fawned for gold and treasures, he offered 
to fill the room which he inhabited, as 
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high as a man could reach, with gold and 
silver, on condition that lie might be 
permitted to return to the throne of his 
ancestors. The Spaniards took care not 
to reject so good an offer, and w'atrhed 
with delight and astonishment while, at 
the order of the Inca, the treasures 
actually poured into Cajamarca trom all 
directions. The doubts which they had 
at fir^t felt as to the possibility ot such a 
promise ever being fullilled vanished. 

But this did not prevent them Irom 
continuing the attempt to conquer th*- 
countrv. which was their goal, by other 
means. Pi/arro had. in the meantime, 
collected further information about tin* 
dispute concerning the succession, and 
found that Huascai, the rightful Inca, 
still lived. He was too valuable a tool 
not to be secured, but Atahualpa did not 
remain in ignorance ot the design. In 
order to remove his dangerous rival he 
gave the secret order that Huascar should 
be immediately executed. He little guessed 
that in so doing he had sealed his own fate. 
As the collection of. the ransom did not 
proceed fast enough to please cithei tin* 
Im a or the Spaniards, it was 


Unopposed 
March of the 
Spaniards 


decided to send a contingent 
to the sanctuary at Paelia- 


camac. Pi/ai ro placed Ins 
brother Fernando at the head of tins 
troop, which was the fiiM to penetrate 
farther into flu* Inca kingdom. The real 
object of the expedition w*a« not attained. 

Fernando Pizarro found flic* temple prac¬ 
tically robbed of its treasures, and could do 
nothing but destroy the mud idol and re¬ 
place it by the cros*. (hi his return h<* again 
gave glowing accounts ol the high state 
of civilisation and of flu* excellent ad¬ 
ministration of the kingdom. His reports 
were surpassed by those of two other 
Spaniards who had also pushed on as far as 
Cuzco w ith a safe-conduct lrom the I lira 
on account of th<^ransom. Nowhere was 
the slightest sign of resistance shown, and 
nowg as before, gold flowed into tin* 
Inca’s room. The sight of such trea¬ 
sures, however, proved too much for the 
avaricious eyes of the adventurous troop, 
and even before the ransom w ; as com¬ 
pleted a division w r as decided on. 

The amount of gold and silver which 
had accumulated may he computed from 
the fact that the royalty for the Spanish 
king was worth a sum approaching £400. 
From that time Atahualpa, who now 
claimed his liberty, was regarded only 
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CONQUEST AND EXTERMINATION: PIZARRO SEIZING THE INCA OF PERU 
The barbarous method of colonisation, by which the inhabitants of a country were driven out or murdered by new conquerors, was employed in the great days of Spain’s 
colonising. The settling of a new land began with wholesale slaughter. The picture, by Mil'ais, shows Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru and putting the natives to the swotd. 
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as an encumbrance. The strength of the 
Spaniards had been almost doubled by 
the addition of considerable reinforce¬ 
ments brought by Almagro. I’pon the 
advice of several ol his lollowers Pizarro 
put Atalmalpa on his trial as a usurper 
and fratricide, and ordered his execution ; 
. . . he then nominated another 

“ P A y (he f ><*val family 

* . . as 1 nca, in order to secure t he 

Spaniards C(mt nmed obedience ot the 

natives. This object was, however, only 
partially attained. After the death of both 
Inca kings the bond oi obedience was 
severed in this realm also. The natives with¬ 
drew more and more lrom the Spaniards, 
and at times even showed open hostility. 

Pizarro then decided upon leaving 
Cajamarca. He led the main force towards 
the south in order to occupy the capital, 
Cuzco, and at the same time sent a 
smaller troop, under the command ot 
Henalcazar. in a northerly direction to take 
possession of Atahualpa’s capital and 
with it the kingdom ot Quito. This was 
a very important step, as the report of 
the treasures of Peru had already aroused 
the envy of other Spaniards. Pedro de 
Alvarado, Cortes’s confederate in the 
conquest of Mexico, and now governor of 
(Guatemala, arrived in Peru some weeks 
later, accompanied by a host of adven¬ 
turers, with the avowed intention of 
securing for himself in Quito a wealthier 
dominion than the one he had found in 
the north. The spectacle presented by 
Cortes and Narvaez in Mexico was almost 


repeated here, though Alvarado showed 
loss consideration. He entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Pizarro and Almagro, and 
finally transferred the whole equipment 
to them in consideration ol an indemnity ; 
which agreement was accepted by his 
confederates, for the kingdom of the Inca 
was large and rich enough to hold out 
the prospect of further spoils for them also. 

I’p till then the Spaniards only once 
had to draw sword. Pizarro found, when 
pushing on to Cuzco, that the way was 
barred by a hostile force which only 
retreated after heavy fighting wherein the 
Spaniards suffered great losses. They 
were, however, again able to establish 
themselves without resistance and founded 
a Spanish colony in Cuzco, but Pizarro did 
not again constitute it the capital. Its 
position in tin* south-east ol the realm 
and its distance from the coast precluded 
it from becoming a suitable spot lor Spanish 
purposes. The arrival of Alvarado neces¬ 
sitated Pizarro’s hasty return to the coast, 
and there the future seat of the provincial 
government was established the modern 
p . . Lima, on the river Kitnae. the 
Further* Ciudad de los Keyes. The con- 

. timiaf reinforcements which 

Discoveries , . 

Pizarro s forces \wie continu¬ 
ally receiving placed him in the enviable 
position to continue his discoveries in 
every possible direction, and soon to push 
beyond tin* borders of the old Inca king¬ 
dom. Almagro began a series of expedi t i< 
soon after the colonisation of Cuzco, b\ 
advancing towards the south between the 
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THE FATE OF PIZARRO: ASSASSINATION OF THE CONQUEROR OF PERU 
A succession of civil wars broke out in the Peruvian province between the Pizarrists and Almagrists, and during: these 
Almagro was defeated and executed in 1 Three years later the Almagrists, led by Alrnagro’s son, had their 

revenge, a party of them falling upon Francisco Pizarro at Lima and assassinating him when he offered resistance, 

I mm tin- limiting I>\ J I igini.i. plii>!o 1 i, 

two Cordilleras, through the present to him that lie was easily able to escape 
Bolivia. In doing so. Ik* subjugated with- lrom Cuzco into the nortli-eastern high- 
out difficulty the provinces round the lake land*. whence he planned a lar-reaching 
ot Titit aca, and then marched on over the conspiracy against the Spaniards. The 
mountains towards the south, enduring weak garrison of Cu/co was surprised and 
untold hardships, cold and hunger finally tell into great straits, Fernando Pi/arro’s 
necessitating the risk ot crossing tin* icy impetuous bravery alone saving them from 
crest ot the western Cord'llcras in order complete destruction. While Almagro had 
to regain tin* less impracticable coast, boon suffering useless privations in Chili.- 
He iollowcd it beyond Coquimbo, in the Spain had at least done him justice, tor 
region ot Copiapo. On Ins return along the Charles V. made him governor of a province 
seashore, he had once more to to the south of the Peruvian kingdom, 
J- ° undergo the severest privations which extended from a westeilv and 
- K> in the desert of Atacama. In easterly direction about 750 miles*to the 
nca Ing spite of all this the only gain south from the river Santiago (in modern 
from his expedition was the exploration Ecuador), to undefined southern latitudes, 
ot a great part of modern Chili, and and Almagro was of the opinion that Cuzco 
tin* conviction that there wen* no trea- belonged to this province. Fernando 
sures there which could be carried away Pizarro refused to acknowledge this, and 
with ease. Almagro returned just in time as deliberations led to no decision, Almagro 
to rescue* the Spaniards in Cuzco from a in the end forcibly entered Cuzco and took 
great'danger. The Inca whom Pizarro had Fernando Pizarro and his brother Gonzalo 
nominated in Cajamarca had soon after prisoners, while Francisco Pizarro made 
died, and Manco Inca had been made king the attempt to liberate the brothers by 
in his place. The Spaniards, however, not force. When, however, the contingent 
meeting with resistance anywhere from which had been sent was also beaten 
the submissive natives, regarded him as by Almagro, he agreed to negotiations, 
superfluous. They paid so little attention which he immediately afterwards annulled, 
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as his atlcmpts to liberate the brothers 
had been crowned with success. A suc¬ 
cession of civil wars now began in the 
Peruvian province, which terminated only 
when all the leading members of the 
“ conquista ” had met a cruel end. First 
Fernando Pizarro engaged in battle with 
Almagro, and, beating him at Las Salinas, 
had him executed in a most 
m ars summary manner. When he 
m the Peruvian retuniu( j <() Spain . in onlcr 
Province 1(} ,. ly llis 1)r()Uu . r - s casc 

before the court, he was himself placed on 
his trial, and it was only because oi his 
imprisonment for life that he survived 
liis brothers. For the purpose of re¬ 
establishing justice and order, the Council 
of the In lie.- sent the licentiate Vara 
do ('astro, with supreme authority, to 
undertake thi* government of the pro¬ 
vince. llis arrival closed another scene 
in the cruel drama. Almagro’s taction, 
led by his son, had fallen upon Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, and slain him when lie 
offered lesistance. The younger Almagro 
had no wish to be nominated to the 
governorship of the whole ol Peru, but 
lie laid claim to at least the southern pro¬ 
vince which had. been assigned to his lather. 

Upon Vaca de Castro’s refusal to grant 
this, lie rose against him, and a large num¬ 
ber ol the conquistadors were only too 
leady to follow his leading. Fate, however, 
did not treat linn kindly, for his party 
suffered a severe defeat m the battle ol 
die Chupas, not Jar irom Huamango, in 
T542, and he was himself treacherously 
delivered over to his opponents and 
paid the penalty of his mutiny by death. 
Of the representatives of both con¬ 
querors only Pizarro’s youngest brother, 
(lonzalo, still remained at liberty. Since 


1540 he had been governor of Quito, and 
in the battles ol Vaco de Castro against 
Almagro he had remained in faithful 
allegiance to the former. When, however, 
in 1544, Fiasco Nunez Vela was entrusted 
with the regency—chiefly in order to 
procure a happier lot foi the natives, whu, 
duritig the period of the fierce party wars, 
suffered must unjust oppression—he also 
could not resist temptation. To the 
rough Peruvian settlers, the protection 
of tlie natives seemed synonymous with 
the 1 loss of their own rights. 

Therefore, as Fiasco Nunc / showed a 
great want of tact in the discharge of his 
commission, even the judges oi the Audi- 
encia, the Supreme Court of Lima, joined 
against the government in the insurrection¬ 
ary movement of which, at his own instiga¬ 
tion, (ionzalo Pizarro was elected leader. 
The more prudent among the colonists im¬ 
mediately returned to obedience when 
Fiasco Nunez was followed by Pedro de la 
Gasca, a priest who proved himself a 
discreet and energetic successor. 

Gouzalo Pizarro-became intoxicated by 
the consciousness <>t his power, and pro¬ 
longed his resistance until, thanks to 
Gasca, his position became untenable and 
his ease hopeless. During the battle 4 which 
ensued most ol his false friends 
Gasca Goes him ;in(1 l K > was 

* c ,,° * s , taken prisoner, together with 

the ringleaders ol his taction, 
anti was put to death. Gasca. who had 
readied Panama in 1544 without troops 
(it was then still subject to Pizairo) in 
six years established quiet and orderly 
conditions in Peru lor the first time, then 
asked for a successor, and retired to a 
monk’s cell, irom which he had been 
summoned by the command oi Charles V. 





LAST OF THE SPANISH CONQUESTS 

THE VAIN SEARCH FOR EL DORADO 


pRAXOSCO ri/AURO had also turned song by mrirc than ont 1 poet. But the 

liis attention to the southern province heroic deeds which were performed on 

which had been discovered by Almagro. lx>tli sides during tins period were 

Atterthe execution ol his rival he considered quite out of proportion to the reward 

it a constituent part of his own governor- gained bv the Spaniards' victory. This 

ship, from which he sought to exclude ah country, which Spain had won with such 

foreign intervention. For this purpose « . bloodshed, was certainly fruit- 

lie despatched an officer. Pedro de Yal- .^ an,s . fill and possessed a good 

divia, his faithtul ally, with a commission . va ? ce ,n climate, yet the advantages 

to usurp governmental power by the mcr,ca which it offered did not by any 
establishment of a Spanish colony. means equal those of many other parts of 

Valdivia chose the same road as Alniagro, the Spanish colonial kingdom, so that its 
but during a more favourable time ot \ ear, colonisation and usefulness at first promised 
so that though he had to contend less with to make but very slow progress, 
natuial ddiindties he came more into The Spaniards had, in addition to the 
contact with the enmity of the natives, who conquest of Peru, advanced beyond the 
weie anything but fiiendly alter their borders of the Inca kingdom in two other 
expel unices with the Spaniards. The in- directions There is no easier approach 
habitants of the newly founded town of from the west coast of America to the vast 
Santiago led a wretched existence on that lowlands of the east than the one to the 
account during the lirst years, although south of Lake Titu aca, where the eastern 
reinforcements were lieqiiently sent there ('ordilleras extend into a series of 

The Aruacs’ bom Peru, (‘specially after rich moderately high mountain ranges which 
Fight for mines had been discovered togethei surround and bleak into the high- 
Independence ,in ^ st:ir h*d in the valley of lands of modern Bolivia. Reference lias 

Ouillota. Valdivia made use been made in a pievious chapter to the 

of the reinloicements more (‘specially gieat part which this country played as 
in older to continue the exploration of the cradle of the races of primitive times, 
the country to the south. Commissioned By this road also the Incas seem to 
by him, the Cienoese, Pastene, sailed have carried their conquests beyond the 
along the coast in the \ear 1544 until he sources ol those rivers which ilow, some 
reached the western outlets of the Straits through the Madeira to the Amazon, 
of Magellan, which had been set as the and some through the Pilcomavo to 

southern boundary of the province. the La Plata. Almagro came in UP touch 

When Pedro de la (auscaeventually took with those regions in 1545, during his 
over the governorship ol Peru he gave expedition to Chili ; but their explora- 
Valdivia his continued support, because, tion was s\stematically undertaken a few 
(lining the periods ol unrest, the latter years afterwards, when Blasco Nunez 
had rendered him valuable service. He u n< U scov red ^ c ^ 1, during his short period of 
was then able to continue his advance by Xrca^res^** entrusted the governor- 

land into the more southern regions of ship of the provinces of Char- 

the province. The foundation of the town Sl cas and Tucuman to Captain 

of Concepcion, on the borders of the Francisco de Rojas. The first explorers 
district inhabited by the warlike Arauca passed the immense treasures o{ Potosi, 
Indians, followed in 1550. The battles not suspecting their existence, and pushed 
with tins tribe, which for quite ten years on far into the lowlands in a south- 
fought with wonderful bravery for its easterly direction, through the provinces 
independence, have been celebrated in of Jujuy, Calchaqui, and Catamarca, 
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fighting not only with the natives, but 
frequently quarrelling also among them¬ 
selves, until at the river Tercero they 
came upon traces of the Spaniards whc 
had advanced thus far from the east 
This completed the. transit of the continent. 

After the Portuguese had, in 1514, 
discovered the mouth of La Plata, anu 
. extended their exploration to 


Explorer of 


the south far beyond it, with- 


D out, however, attempting to 

the P&ragu&y 1()|md a sctl]t . ment t Lrc. the 

Spaniards hastened to secure, by actual 
usurpation, their claims to these districts 
in thi 4 fact* of the adjoining kingdom. 
Diego de Solis was the first to explore a 
tract of tht 4 Paraguay in 1515, but after 
he had been killed in battle with the 
natives his followers returned to Spain. 
Then Sebastian Cabot and Diego Garcia, 
one after the other, quickly appeared on 
the river and carried on a lucrative trade 
with the natives, in consequence of which 
it received the name of Rio de la Plata 
—Silver River—-but they also were not able 
to found a settlement. Owing to the 
reports which they brought back. Pedro de 
Mendoza undertook the colonisation of 
these regions in 1534. llis fleet ol fourteen 
ships is said to have had no less than 2,000 
men 011 board, who became the pro¬ 
genitors of the Spanish population of the 
Argentine provinces. 

After Mendoza had founded the first 
colony in Buenos Ayres, and had ior mouths 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to secure the 
conditions essential to its continuance, he 
was discouraged and gave up tie* attempt. 
The men, however, whom lie had left to 
carry on the undertaking, undei stood what 
was needed in order to vitalise the colony. 
Ayolas, the first ol his deputies, lesolutcly 
forsook the low ground down stream, and 
founded the town of Asuncion, more than 
100 mfles higher up, at the confluence of the 
Pilcomayo and the Paraguay, and it be¬ 
came the emit re of the gradually developed 

* . province.. He himself lost his 

Asuncion the fir ■ . , , , 

r f life in the endeavour to extend 

OI . his explorations farther to 
Development ^ . , m( hfe W|rthy 

successor, Domingo de Irala, again took 
up his plans, and Francisco de Rojas’ 
comrades found traces of his journeys near 
the Tercero. On a subsequent expedition 
he advanced from the Upper Paraguay, 
through the territory of the Chiquitos, as 
far as the regions which had been colon¬ 
ised from Peru ; and though he had again 


to return thence in obedience to an order 
from Gasca, the establishment of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra as an intermediate 
station for trade communication between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Peru is the direct 
result of his achievements. 

Only one other incident in the earlier 
history of the colony of La Plata is of 
importance in connection with the ex¬ 
ploration of the South American continent, 
and this was the arrival there ol Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, in 1540, to take 
up the governorship of tin 4 province in 
succession to Pedro de Mendoza. it 
seemed to him to be an unnecessarily 
circuitous route, to sail first to the south 
as far as the mouth ol flu 4 river La Plata, 
and then again up the; river ; so lie. landed 
with most of his 400 followers opposite 
the island Santa Caterina. and pushed on 
from there in a westerly direction through 
the wooded lowlands as far as Asuncion. 
It was only due to specially favourable 
circumstances that the march was accom¬ 


plished at al!, lor both lw and his followers 
had to pass through untold struggles and 
privations, and had, except for the opening 


Relations of 
Spaniards with 
the Natives 


up < i tlf country, achieved 
no lesults. Somr wai ^ latei, 
however, when the n>h mists 
compelled him to resign his 


office in favour ol Irala and return to 


Spam, lie involuntarily discovered the 
easier approach by wav of Buenos Avres. 

The < nlony of Asuncion—or Paraguay, 
as it is more lamiliaily called occupied 
a special position among all the Spanish 
provinces, because theic the Spaniards’ 
lelation to the natives developed most 
unusually. The Spatiianls. from the be¬ 
ginning. !,ad been accorded a friendly 
reception by the Guaranis about Asuncion, 
and as these terms continued in the future 


the 4 consequence was that their, more 
than elsewhere, they married the daughters 
of the native^. The colonists everywhere 
made the Indian girls their concubines, 
especially before the influx of European 
women had increased. Actual marriages, 
also, ofte.11 took place between the various 
races, more especially with the wives and 
daughters of tin 4 caciques, and resulted in 
an increase in the number of half-castes. 


In Paraguay the difficulty the Spaniards 
had in communicating with their native 
country, together with exceptionally 
friendly relations with the natives, com¬ 
bined to produce conditions especially 
favourable to the crossing of races. An 
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endeavour has been made, even to quite 
recent times, to trace the results of these 
conditions in the peculiar characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the province and 
subsequent republic of Paraguay. 

Just as the La Plata and the Paraguay 
had in the south suggested to the Spaniards 
the way from the coast to Peru, so, in like 
manner, another of the great 

Expeditions ^ thom almosl against 


the Interior 


their will, farther to the north 
from Peru to the sea. During 
the few years of peace which succeeded the 
downfall ot Francisco Pizarro, his younger 
brother, (ton/alo, to whom had fallen the 
governorship ot Quito in the place of 
Henalca/ar, undertook an expedition. 

The rumours ol a wealthy kingdom in the 
depths ol the continent decided its destina¬ 
tion, and give lise to a whole series of 
adventurous expeditions iai into the 
interioi, ]>art ol winch has not even to this 
day again been thoionglily explored. It 
the eresl ot the Cordilleras through one 
of the passes iiom Quito is crossed in an 
eastei ly direction, it is quite evident that 
one must come upon one or other of the 
rivers which flow to the Rio Napo, and 
then with it to the Amazon. Later on in 
the time when the missions instituted by 
various clerical orders in the regions of the 
Upper Amazon railed forth a noble spirit 
ol emulation tor the conversion and 
domiciliation ot the natives, the road to 
Quito over the Kinbarcadeio de Napo 
became a murh-trequented highway. 

Almost a hundred years previously, wlum 
(ionzalo Pi/arro led the first ^Spaniards by 
this road, they naturally, also, met with 
only the ordinal v fate of all explorers - 
wean mss, hunger, and sickness : so that 
(iouzalo, in order to facilitate the depar¬ 
ture ot his hand, decided on placing tin* 
sick and weak, with the baggage, on rafts, 
and, with the stronger, to follow along the 
hanks of thi' river. Often, when the 
provisioning became more and more 
Famous ( ^ iru,ti ^ 1L ‘ sc ‘ nl the vessels far 
VoyagV 111 a(lvrinn ‘> S() th:it they might 
on Rafts St ‘ I1( l 01 * )r ” 1 S ^ l( 'k f°°<l for those 
lollowing by land. In doing 
this, however, the track was once lost 
just where the raft had been carried on 


especially tar ahead, before known regions 
had been reached, and Gonzalo and his 
followers were obliged to turn hack without 
being able to communicate with the others. 
Gonzalo had appointed Francisco de 
Orellana pilot ot the raft. When the latter 
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realised that he had been abandoned, and 
saw the impossibility of taking his raft 
hack against the current, he formed the 
daring resolve to drift along with it, 
knowing that it would finally bring him to 
the sea somewhere or other. 

With only fifty companions on rafts which 
they had had to construct themselves, he 
drifted down the Napo into the Amazon, 
and then not only on to the ocean, but 
also some distance along the coast to the 
north, until, after a water journey of 
seven months, lie reached the first Euro¬ 
pean settlement on the island of Cubagua. 
In spite of many battles he lost only a 
few of his followers, and not many other 
conquistadors have had to cmhiic greater 
sufferings than they endured, or had to con¬ 
tend with such dangers as they overcame. 

This same expedition from Peru was 
again undertaken in the sixteenth century. 
In the yeai 1550 the Marquess ol Caiiete, 
then vice-regent of Peru, altci hearing 
the accounts ot an Indian who had come 
from Brazil to Peru, out of the Mai anon 
and Hualtaga. and was supposed to have 
discovered inhabited and wealthy towns 
A T . on the way, organised a voyage 

ragic o| exploration under the leader- 

voyage of - ■ 1 - 


Discovery 


ship ol Pedro d<* Orsua. Phis 


expedition gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting rid ot numerous unruly 
spirits who, since the various risings, had 
threatened tin* security ol the piovime. 
These malcontents, however, gave quite 
an unexpected tin 11 to the undertaking. 

As soon as they had advanced lar 
enough into the unknown (listrid to 
be secure from pursuit, they mmdered 
Orsua and completed the voyage up the 
river under the leadership of Lope de 
Aguirre, whom they had thenwlves 
chosen. Alter this they turned to Vene¬ 
zuela. arid. Inning tvi amused ovci the 
province tor months, they wen* at length 


overpowered in^ji battle near Barquisimeto, 
and the greater part of them were slain. 
The Amazon first became a permanent 
public road after the Portuguese had, in 
ibqi, advanced with a great expedition 
from Para as tar as Quito. This was the 
beginning of the methodical exploration of 
the mighty river system in detail, which 
came to an end when the Indians became 
extinct and the missionary activity on their 
behalf had consequently terminated. 

The north-eastern portion of South 
America had at length become not quite 
an unknown region. Although Columbus 
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had there first come in touch with the 
American continent, and almost the oldest 
attempts at colonisation on the continent 
itself had also been made on the northern 
coast, it had for a considerable time 
remained comparatively neglected, be¬ 
cause it held out no prospect of unusual 
wealth and the native's were more warlike 
there than elsewhere. It was the tribes 
of the ( aribs belonging to this coast who 
had greeted the first Spaniards with 
poisoned arrows, and then vanished into 
the dense forests ot the interior, in order 
to conquer by passive resistance the 
opponent whom they were not prepared 
to meet in open battle. Their name was 
so terrible to the Spaniards that it became 
the tvpieal designation of all warlike and 
hostile races, and in its alteied form, 
“ cannibals,” has become synonymous all 
the world over with “man-eater.” 

A considerable number ot attempts at 
colonisation m the territory between the 
mouths of the Orinoco and ot the Kivei 
Magdalena were entireh* frustrated before 


the Spanianls succeeded in gaining a footing 
in the region of the coast. However, this 
. territorv only played an im- 
The Hunting- j )()rt . LI]1 ' p ar t in Spanish 

ro V! colonial affairs whim, owing to 

for biaves ra])il i decline of the popu¬ 


lation on the islands ot the Antilles, it 
became, on a large scale, the hunting- 
ground lor slaves, while the island ot Cub- 
agua, on the coast, served as tilt' principal 
market-place lor the spoil. Not until the 
first twenty years of the sixteenth century 
did Rodrigode Bastidas succeed in founding 


a set (lenient in Santa Marta which promised 
to result in a permanent usurpation of the 
country. But it is possible that upon his 
violent death it, too, might again have 
been lost had it not received support 
iron) the neighbouring province, which 
the first Spaniards had already named 
Venezuela—Little Venice—alter its native 
lake-dwellings on Lake Maracaibo. 

The great German merchants had taken 
part in almost the first voyages of explora¬ 
tion to the West Indies as well as to the 
East Indies, and the accession of Charles V. 
in Spain enabled them to secure for them¬ 
selves an important and permanent share 
in colonial trade. Besides these mercan¬ 
tile agents, numbers of adventurous young 
Germans had also gone there, many of 
them passing through almost all the phases 
of discovery of the Conquista. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that two Germans once 


sued for and gained a concession for 
colonial discoveries. The Ehingers were 
closely connected with the house of Weis, 
whom many members of the lamily had 
served. When, therefore, they received 
from (diaries V. the right to colonist 4 the 
interior from Cape Maracapana as tar as 
the extreme end of the Guajiro Peninsula, 
from one ocean to the other, 
loneer . they counted with certainty on 
uermans in i1r . ht ,j f tho Weises, and Some 
Venezuela y( . arf . 1]iey lraIlslt . m ,t 

their prerogative to them. The Germans 
did only the pioneer work in colonising 
Venezuela, and helped forward the develop¬ 
ment of this province by the Spaniards. 

This establishment of a colony was 
of peculiar importance in connection 
with tin. 4 opening up of the unknown 
interior of South America, as it, in tin 4 
first place, prevented the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the colon\ founded by Bastidas in 
Santa Marta, and thereby formed tin* basis 
of the successful expedition of Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Ouesada up the River .Mag¬ 
dalena. besides becoming itself the stint¬ 
ing-point of a succession of voyages of 
discovery. Almost simultaneously with 
Ouesada and Benalcazai. Federmann led 
an expedition on to tin 4 plateau of Bogota, 
while George Hohermuth and Philip von 
Hutten started along the eastern font of 
the Andes: and, although they did not, 
as has often been asserted, advance 4 as tar 
as the River Amazon, the*y were the* first 
Europeans who came upon its mighty 
northern tributaries, the Caqueta. and 
probably also the Putuma\o. 

The rumour of the existence ot another 
cenintry rich in golel was still maintained 
after the conquest of Peru, and the ac¬ 
counts of the* natives pointed to the 4 
northern regions beyond the 4 Inca kingdom. 
Ambrosius Ehinger whom the* Spaniards 
called Dalfinger -had alre*ady explored the 
valley of fpare and along the* Magdalena 
on the strength e>i the 4 se rumours, and 
hael almost rcacheel the 4 boun- 
Vain Marches Jary () f the Ghibcha kingdom 

t or e r ~ . when he decided te> return. 

His successors, stalling from 
the eastern Llanos, sought in vain tor the 
entrance to the 4 land of gold. George 
Hohermuth reached the entrance to the 
territory of the Chibchas while he was 
resting in San Juan de los Llanos, which 
region carried on a continuous trade with 
the Chibchas. Nicolas Federmann was the 
first to discover the pass from Llanos across 
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the Cordilleras, but on setting foot in the 
country of the Bacatn he found the king¬ 
dom hud been overthrown and was in the 
possession of the Spanish victors. 

The fortunate conqueror of this pro¬ 
vince, which, under the name of Nuevo 
Reino de Granada, became the pearl in 
the crown of Spanish colonial possessions, 
_ was Gonzalo jiminez de Oue- 

* earl of sada. lie had come to Smita 

p ain s Marta in the vear 15 jfiwith the 
governor, Pedro Fernandez de 
Lugo, and was by him immediately after¬ 
wards deputed, with several hundred fol¬ 
lowers and three small vessels, to explore 
the River Magdalena up stream, and to 
advance upon the powerful ruler who, 
according to the stories of the natives, 
dwelt there. Near the river itself Quesada 
only met with the same fortunes as his 
predecessors, who, alter many hardships, 
had discovered single Indian villages 
which were, no doubt, occasionally rich 
in spoils. The winter floods at length 
compelled him to leave the valley and 
ascend to the mountains. After he had 
with much toil advanced through the 
Sierra de Oppon, he came almost by chance 
upon the country ol the Chibchas, in the 
neighbourhood of the subsequent Velez, 
for since he had quitted the river he could 
find no intelligible guide. 

The resistance which the Spaniards met 
with Irom the rulers of the slates and 
provinces ol the Chibchas, who were 
divided among themselves by all kinds of 
rivalries, did not prove serious, and during 
three years Quesada gained almost fabu¬ 
lous treasures with comparatively small 
loss. He had just organised the newly 
acquired piovince and was on the eve of 
departure, when, within a few weeks oi 
each other, Nicolas Federmann from the 
east,«und Sebastian de Benalcazar from 
the south, appeared upon the scene. How’ 
the former arrived there has already been 
referred to. Benalcazar had, as is well 
known, at first taken possession 
it Fl ° ° f 1 of fh e kingdom of Quito on 
* sfui 1)cll . Uf ()f p izarro a nd i a tcr 

Spaniards ^ ^ ^ indu ced, by 

precisely the same rumours which had 
guided the other two conquistadors, to 
undertake a voyage on his own account. 

None of the three attained the object 
which they had desired—the regency of the 
rich province of Chibcha. Federmann ended 
in prison, a fate he well merited owing 
to the perfidy which he had shown on all 


sides. Benalcazar had to be satisfied 
with the governorship of Popayan, to 
which was added the territory to the west 
of the Magdalena. Quesada did not reap 
the fruit ol his conquests either, for he 
had to relinquish the governorship of 
Santa Marta and New Granada in lavour 
of the unworthy son ol Lugo, who in the 
meanwhile had died. After many years 
spent in legal proceedings he returned to 
tiie scene of his early conquests with the 
title of marshal, and died there, at a great 
age, after many adventures. Although 
with the conquest of the Chibcha kingdom 
the land had come into the possession of 
the Spaniards, in whose Institutions the 
legend of “El Dorado,” the Golden Man, 
originated, yet the voyages in search of El 
Dorado were never pursued with greater 
zeal than during tile next following decades. 

Philip von Hut ten. Hernan Perez de Que¬ 
sada, brother of the conqueror ol Chibcha, 
and finally the latter himself, sought tor the 
Golden Man in Llanos des Caqucta and 
Putumayo: bataiVranenormous lossof lile 
they came in contact with only a lew hall- 
civilised Indian races. In consequence of 
this the kingdom of K1 Dorado was trans¬ 
ferred to a lake ol Manoa, 
which was sought lor between 
the lower reaches ol the Ori¬ 
noco and the Marahon. On 
this occasion Quesada’s son-in-law un¬ 
doubtedly tor the first time threw light on 
the river system of the Orinoco from New 
Granada as tar as its estuary—during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Guaviare was universally regarded as the 
river source of the Orinoco. In Trinidad lie 
fell into tin: hands oi Raleigh, who had 
recommenced his journey to the land of 
gold from the mouth ol the Orinoco to¬ 
wards the Andes, and who. by his account 
of the expedition, has assisted more than 
his predecessors to spread abroad in 
Europe an idea of the geographical con¬ 
figuration of these regions. As a matter 
ol fact, however, his whole expedition 
was only through a region which had long 
since been explored by the Spaniards. 

The hope of finding El Dorado was gra¬ 
dually abandoned, for in the vast colonial 
territory owned by the Spaniards there 
was no space lett for it. Love of explora¬ 
tion could no longer hud an outlet ior its 
activity, and it was succeeded by the 
serious and difficult task of organising the 
extremely vast regions which had at least 
become known, if only superficially. 


The New Era 
of Colonial 
Administration 
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ORGANISATION OF THE COLONIES 

AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


A (XOKI) I X(11<» tin' interpretation which 
Columbus believed hr might | »\il ujion 
his pivrngativcs the whole oi the vast 
colonial empire ot Spain in Ameiica should 
have const it uted agieat empire ovei which 
he and his descendants should exercise 
almost unlimited authority as hereditary 
vireioy. governoi. and admiral, united in 
one person ; while the Crown in the mean¬ 
while should possess in the right of 
su/eraint\ only a limited influence in the 
appointment ot officials and a certain shale 
of the revenue. Not only was this view 
held by the explorer, but his descendants 
also, in a lawsuit against the Crown, upheld 
the claim that the documentary conces¬ 
sions (extended not only to islands and 
lands which had become known through 
the personal activity ot Columbus, but also 
to all land which, during subsequent 
trans-Atlantic voyages of discovery under¬ 
taken by the First Admiral, should become 4 
the possession of the Spanish Crown. 

The lawsuit terminated in a very simple 
manner - for the descendants of Columbus 
proved so utterly until for the duties 
imposed upon them by their claims that 
they finally themselves renounced their 
acknowledged documentary rights, because 
they had by vulgar debauchery incurred 
punishment at the hand of 
. justice, and had consequently 
r* i C ~ at fh-'d. Apart from this, the point 
ot Jaw which was at issue proved 
by no means a simple one, for Columbus, on 
his part, had failed in more than one direc¬ 
tion to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty of 
Santa Fe. He had neither gained the object 
which had formed the aim of the entire 
undertaking, nor had he been able, or even 


shown a serious desire, to discharge tin 1 
financial obligations which had been 
imposed upon him by the negotiations ot 
i-p )2. Though he left the equipment of the 
expeditions to the government, he would 
nevertheless not give up all claim to the 
_ , shaie in the piihits which had 

kvn ussi^nnI to him only as 
. compensationloi hisproportion- 

ate share in the expenditure. 
Within a very short time the question 
was transferred from the looting of a 
theoretical and legal debate to purely 
piactical jurisdiction. 

The prospe< t which lay in store for the 
colonies under the government ot Columbus, 
between the second and third voyages of the 
explorer, had already become evident. The 
colonial method which had been adopted 
by the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea 
appeared to the First Admiral as the only 
feasible model -with this one exception, 
however, that he wished to be lessee of 
the general monopoly in the W est Indies— 
that is to say, he desired to occupy the 
position which the Infante Heflry had 
filled before his rights had reverted to the 
Crown. But he was entirely wanting in 
that keen spirit of enthusiasm which 
induced the infante, for many years, to 
make one sacrifice after another for the 
discovery of new countries and for the 
extension of Christendom ; moreover, his 
one object was, in a mean-spirited way, 
not to miss any possible gain for himself. 

For this reason he would not permit the 
settlers of San Domingo to spiead them¬ 
selves over the continent, and then, at their 
own risk, to undertake the search lor pre¬ 
cious ores and other trade commodities. 
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Ho feared that by such means a portion of 
the spoil would escape his control and 
diminish his share in the profits. For the 
same reason, also, when sufficiently largo 
quantities of otlu*r staph 1 trade commodi¬ 
ties were not procurable, he did not 
hesitate to freight his ships with stolen 
natives, in order to sell them to the mother 
, country, after the example of 
o um us s j| 1(1 }> ol tuguese. Not even the 
ea ness j ullluino jaws of the Spanish 
(lovernment had power to pre¬ 
vent the rapid extinction of the native 
population in the Antilles, and it is obvious 
that a similar result would have been the 
immediate and inevitable consequence of 
Columbus’s ideas on colonisation. 

The lhst attempt at a slave* trade* with 
Spain had been checked by the categorical 
inhibition of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
as Columbus was incapable of maintaining 
order in his only settlement, this afforded 
the government an opportnuitv lor a 
breach with his entire colonial svstem. He 
requested the assistance oi an otfiicr of tIn* 
Crown to re-establish order, and the subse¬ 
quent investigation showed how impossible 
it would have been to entrust the govern¬ 
ment ol I lie entire territory to the explorer, 
although he claimed it as his prerogative. 

It is evident tin* government ol Feidi- 
nand and Isabella had originally planned 
a colonial undertaking according to the 
Portuguese model, and Columbus’s expedi¬ 
tion had given rise to the expectation that 
the discovery of flourishing and well- 
organised states would result in Spam’s 
carrying on an extensive and successful 
trade with them. The real object oi 
Columbus’s expedition was not so much to 
acquire territory as to divert the costly 
and much sought after products of the 
Far East from the existing trade routes, 
and to establish the monopoly of the 
Spanish«harbours. The extension of Chris¬ 
tianity in these far-off realms was doubt¬ 
less a second object. The Spaniard, who had 

c • v w f°r centuries carried on a 
Spnmsh Wars diva(1|iil war „ the S()i] ()f 

A. , -* his native land for the exten- 

Chnstiamty . ... . 

sion ol Christianity among 

unbelievers, without doubt did not shrink 
from pursuing the same object by identical 
means in far-distant lands. If Columbus had 
really reached the harbours of Zaitun and 
Quinsay, with their treasures, their trade, 
and their organisation, most probably 
Spanish rule would have been established 
there in the same manner in which the 
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Portuguese ruled in the East Indies. Tn 
this way the first “ Institution ” estab¬ 
lished by tin* Spanish rulers for the hem tit 
of colonial affairs —the “ Casi de Conlra- 
tacion,” or the “House for Connivi 1 o,“ 
intended primarily for all comnieici.il 
undertakings--was, in essentials, a copy 
of the “ Casa da India ’’ at Lisbon. 

The Casa de Contratacion was, on ik 
foundation in 150;. intended lo watch 
over the interests oi the Crown in colonial 
matters, mole especially over conmici rial 
intercourse with the colonies. At that time 
the administrative powers wen*, accontmg 
to the contracts ot iqqj, almost exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of Columbia, and 
the establishment of the Casa de Con- 
Iratacion is sufficient evidence that the 
government in no wav aimed at dis¬ 
puting these prerogatives, although Colum¬ 
bus had then already been suspended trom 
tlu* absolute powei of exercising them and 
a governor had been nominated by the 
administration. Hut the foundation of 
settlements ovei the whole ot Hispaniola 
and on tlu* neighIx'.ui iug islands, and the 
subdivision of tlu* land among the colonists, 
as well as the ad\aiue into 

c oun ing J| 1|§ in | tM i nl n j the Island, pnj- 

c .., CW . tended a bn*acb willi Cohmi- 

buss colonial svslem, tor his 
plan had been to draw the mercantile profits 
ot tlu* land only trom permanent ports on 
the coasts. The Crown’s second decree for 
tlu* Casa de Contiataeion already showed 
an altered lace, though mercantile interests 
still occupied the foreground. 

The realisation of tin* profits which ihe 
government confidently anticipated from 
direct participation in the colonial trade 
is therein less prominently dealt with, and 
it now becomes more a question of tlu* 
ordering and control of navigation and 
mercantile intercourse between tlu* mother 
country and the colonies generally, whether 
carried on at thu,expense ot the Crown or 
by the private individual. As the Casa de 
Contratacion developed into a court of 
administration, direct and judicial powers 
accrued to it. At least one lawyer is 
referred to in the regulations ot 1511, 
besides the manager, treasurer, and book¬ 
keeper, as being in its employ. 

The control of the correspondence, which 
w*as transferred to the Casa, formed the 
most important extension of power which 
was accorded during that year, and laid the 
foundation for its future significance. Not 
only all the letters which arrived for the 
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government from the colonies had to be jurisdiction, in the first instance, through- 
opened and read, but all the government out the entire range of the country 
deeds intended for the colonies had also assigned to them. On the other hand, in 
to be registered in the books of the 1511, by the establishment of the 
institution, the officials even receiving “ Audiencia ” of San Domingo, a court of 
orders to enter protests against such appeal was instituted more especially for 
governmental instructions as seemed to the entire colonial department, where 
them injudicious or risky and to suspend appeals could be made against the decisions 
their execution. By reason ol these powers a Court of °bhe vice-regalcourtsol justice, 
the Casa de font rat a< ion became more and . . The court was authorised to 

more a board of administration. The Established give judgment directly in the 
qualifications necessary for such a board king’s name, and it could 

were in later wars also specially assigned eventually even summon the vice-regent 
to it : in less important matters the deci- himseli before its bar. Owing to the fact 
sion ol the Casa was regarded as final, that in all department* ol national hie 
whereas upon g»cater and more important government and the administration of 
questions ihe Consejo de Imlias could be justice had not as yet become detached 
referred to as a superior court. from each other, each magistrate not only 

In spite ol the iar-reachmg prerogatives pronouncing judgment, lmt also executing 
which had. according to agicement, been it throughout the circuit ol his authority, 
assigned to Columbus as viceroy, governor, the Audiencia, in its capacity ol a court ol 
and admiral of the Indies, colonial affairs, appeal tor the legal settlement ol all kinds 
hoin the beginning, required extensive ol colonial affairs, became an important 
supervision and guidance on the part ol factor in colonial administration, 
the government. These increased con- This importance grew in proportion as 
siderabh in importance from the moment the government recognised the necessity 
when Columbus was suspended from the ‘>1 creating a counteipoise to the vast 
lull enjoyment ol his authoi 1- prerogative's of the vice-regent and 
Administering ta{ j Vt . all( f when a governor, and of constituting an authority 

the p&nis Ciown official was appointed in touch with the governor, by which to 
o omes j n t | 1( . j nU . r j m | () a( t f nl - l M1 n control him, and act under the immediate 
provisionally. Ferdinand the Catholic, in direction of the government in the colonial 
on lei to scenic the lien ssary uniformity territories which were not administered 
and continuity of the colonial policy, had according to the treaty ot Santa he. The 
then already transferred the business government provided itself with another 
connected with these powers to one influence in the clergy. At first priests 
distinct person. The Archbishop Fonseca belonging to a religious older were almost 
was the authority on colonial affairs in the exclusively sent to the islands to watch over 
Privy Council ; Secretary (iricio first religious interests and promote missionary 
acted as l’nder-Secretary, but after a work among the natives, 
short time he was succeeded by Lope de Almost immediately upon their advent 
Conchillos, then already known for his conflicts arose between them and the 
untort unate share 1 in the quarrel about temporal authorities. Fray Bernal Boil, 
the succession between Ferdinand the who had accompanied Columbus on his 
Catholic and Philip the Handsome. second voyage as vicar-general. Ifad, like 

During the years 1500 to 151 1 Don the latter, soon to be recalled, because he 
Diego Colon was reinstalled in tiie prero- became too argumentative in defending 
gatives of his father, hut only to a limited . his own version of the official 

extent. The division of the continually ^forkAmon ( ^ u ^es against the officials. As 
expanding colonial kingdom was then the° Nat Wes'* st)(,n ;IS government had 
already in prospect, by which division convinced itsell of the vast 

only those countries which had been won extent of the newly acquired possessions, 
for Spain by the direct invasion of the it also became seriously concerned about 
First Admiral were ceded to his descendants the organisation of religious matters. At 
under the conditions of the treaty of Ferdinand’s suggestion Pope Alexander 
Santa Fc. Even so these prerogatives were VI., in the year 1502. founded the first 
not granted without limitations, though two bishoprics in San Domingo and La 
the heirs were permitted to retain, as had Vega on the island of Hispaniola. Almost 
been stipulated, the power to exercise immediately upon the definite settlement 
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the erection of new dioceses ensued, and the trails-Atlantic trade. Fora time this 
soon an extensive network of arch- counter-current was successful, and it 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and parochial dio- probably gave rise to a hope for still 
ceses was spread over the whole colonial greater success hereafter ; but the fiscal 
territory. The possibility arising, however, interests finally conquered, and Seville's 
that the Church, now being a state within a monopoly of the colonial trade was rigor- 
state, might become dangerous to the power ously maintained for a considerable time, 
of the government, care was taken that the The fiscal and monopolist system, 
c . . , Crown should receive, from though characteristic, does not exclusively 

Pro°crt S oHhc tlio 1\>| )( ? Hinisell, the' right of distinguish Spanish colonial policy, but it 
S i h C presentation to all benefices has, as in the case of the other states which 
pams rown in the New World, in order to have recognised it, left its special marks, 
make the clergy of the colonies entirely de- Hut the most remarkable feature ot the 
pendent on the government, so that they Spanish policy is its attitude towards the 
even became a strong and influential sup- aborigines of the colonies. Columbus also 
port in all the vicissitudes ot colonial (‘vents, considered the natives from the Portuguese 
When, therefore, in the year 151(1, point of view—that is to say. he regarded 
Charles V. inherited trom his grandfather them either as a power with whom war 
the extensive' colonial possessions w : th the could be waged and a treaty concluded ; or 
Spanish Crown lands, he found the as a commodity like other colonial pro- 
colonial government under safe guidance ; ducts, to he bought or sold, according to 
indeed, one might almost say that the the requirements ot commercial interests, 
government had already begun to shape In any case, the natives were, from this 
for itsell a system lor its colonial policy. point ot view, cither foreign persons 01 
As the discovery ol Ameiiea had been due foreign things. As a result, Columbus, on his 
exclusively to the initiative of Queen third voyage, endeavoured to covei his un- 
Isabella. the colonies, by political law. suecesslul search toi gold, spices and other 
iormed an integral and constituent part ot . , costly wares 1 »\ Ireighting 

the Crown ot Castile. In the idea ol a Treatment" 1 * 14 * ^ K ‘ home-sailing vessel with 
colony the sixteenth century conceived a mk "nV a cargo ol slaves, to In* sold 
country that was almost exclusively the ° C a lves in Seville. Hut in this he met 
private property of the Crown, at least so with opposition from the Spanish Govern- 
fir as the possession ol all privileges was ment, and more especially from Oueen Isa- 
concerned. The Spanish Government. bella ot Castile, as sovereign ot the colonial 
therefore, after tin; abolition ol the preroga- kingdom. Immediately upon the newsoi the 
fives belonging to the Colons, regarded the arrival of the living cargo, the officials in 
colonies as a domain whose revenue should Seville received an ordei to stop the sale 
accrue exclusively to it and be employed and to wait tor a decision as to whether 
at its discretion. One consequence ol this the slavery of the Indians was permissible 
idea was that the government issued strict according to the laws, human and divine, 
regulations for admission to the colonies. It was followed by an order that the 

In order seriously to control the execution Indians should be taken hack to their 
of this decision, the entire intercourse be- native country and set at liberty. This 
tween the mother country and the colonies was a decision on the highest principles and 
was cortfined to the town ol Seville, with ot flit; widest scope, and it inaugurated a 
the outer haibour ot San Luear de colonial policy swell as had up to that time 
Barramcda. The disadvantages for trade, nowhere been attempted. It is probable 
The Mother w ^' ( wore the natural conse- that King Ferdinand, a politician of temper- 
Country and C 1 11CI1C0 () f this monopoly by ate views, who by no means regarded the 
Her Colonies ^‘‘vdlo, soon became evident. whole colonial enterprise of his consort 
During the first years of and co-regent with favour, would have 
Charles V.’s reign, an especially vigorous decided differently had lu's own view of 
agitation arose, no doubt as a consequence the matter served as a standard, 
ot the union ot the Spanish kingdom with One is strengthened in this belief by the 
the German and Dutch territories under insistence with which Queen Isabella, in 
one and the samt' sceptre ; and this was her will and its codicil, urges upon her 
the means ot procuring a considerable husband the protection of the natives, 
mitigation of the system, it not an advance This codicil is the next significant stop in 
in the participation also ot these nations in the legislation of the native question. 
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Although short and concise 1 , its statements 
regarding the natives are so iar of great 
importance, that tin* latter are therein 
recognised as subjects ol equal birth, and 
their lives and property as under the 
protection of the Crown ; and it is especi¬ 
ally urged upon King Ferdinand, as 
executor, to repress and make compensa¬ 
tion for any possible injustice which the 
natives might have to suffer. 

The practical treatment of this question 
did not quite attain the high level of the 
theoretical decision. The declaration that 
tht! Indians were to enjoy the privileges of 
free subjects provoked opposition not only 
from the colonists, but also from the 
colonial officials and even from the clergv. 
It was impossible to form any conception 
ol the revenues and produce of the colonies 
without having sufficient working material 
in the shape oi native labour. Without a 
certain amount ol compulsion, however, 
the native could not be induced, either to 
periorm a sufficient amount of work to 
meet tlk* requirements ol tin* colonies, or to 
lemam on a permanently friendly footing 
with the settler ; yet this was indispeiis- 

. able it the civilising influence. 

The Natives , • . 

.. J _ and more especiallx the con- 

UndcraForm 1 


of Bondage 


version ol the natives to Chris¬ 


tianity, which had from the 
beginning of the history ot discoveries 
been so strough emphasised were to be 
carried on with any degree ol success. 

For this reason, both the temporal and 
spiritual authorities were unanimous in 
declaring that the granting of unlimited 
freedom to the natives would mean the ruin 
ol tin* colonies, from both a spiritual and ail 
economic point of view. The “ Renarti- 
mientos ” and “ Kneomieiidas ” were 
finally the result of the negotiations which 
were carried on with regard to these 
matters. The personal liberty of the 
natives was therein speeiallv recognised, 
but in order to promote tlieir education 
by European methods ot civilisation and 
to secure tlieir conversion to the Christian 
doctrine, they were assigned (repartir) 
to the charge of individual colonists and 
placed under their protection (encomen- 
dar). The latter thereby acquired a 
certain measure of patriarchal authority 
over their proteges which, according to the 
letter of the law. was most humanely 
designed, though in reality it created for 
the native almost everywhere a sure state 
of bondage : and this bondage, along with 
the simultaneous existence of Indian 


slavery, otten made the well-meaning 
designs of tin* law-makers entirely illusory 
for certain classes of the natives. 

The law requirt'd certain moral guaran¬ 
tees from the holder of a ropartimiento, 
and, on the other hand, quite definitely 
fixed the maximum of work to be done by 
the natives. The governors of the various 
n rr ic colonial districts, and, above all, 

. 1 k ,c * ICS r of those territories which had 
in the Way of , it i 11 i 

^ ' been newly discovered, and had 

Government ^ ^ , )C lionised, could not, 

however, under the pressure of the actual 
circumstances, evade the claims made upon 
t hem to reward, by the bestowal of the repar¬ 
ti miento, the services of the colonists who 
had first taken possession of the country. 
During tin* voyages of discovery and con¬ 
quest it was not generally men of specially 
high morality who gamed the highest 
honours for tlieir comrades and country. 

As, however, these expeditions made 
such great demands upon the participators, 
as to both daring and powers of endurance, 
naturally these characteristics preponder¬ 
ated among the recruits, who had nothing 
to lose anil everything to gain. Jt is only 
natural that anyone who had so schooled 
himself as to face famine and death at the 
hand of the enemy for months should not 
be paiticularlv disposed to treat with 
lenience rind consideration the lives of 
beings whom he was easily induced to 
regard as creatures of an inferior order, 
creatures who could be brought to a peace¬ 
ful state of subjection to the European 
yoke only alter cruel and devastating wars. 

Even with the best intentions of the 
favourably disposed governors, it was 
almost impossible to carry through a 
conscientious administration of the laws 
of the eneomiendas. In the districts 
which were but sparsely populated by 
Europeans these rough settlers, who could 
hardly be dispensed with for the*extension 
of the Spanish power, in numerous in¬ 
stances mutinied against tin* officials when 

the latter, in pursuance of 
_ a c ° the law, endeavoured to seize 

L&w-respectmg , „ {onm . r lookeJ tm 

Governors .. . .. 

as the well-carneu wage ot 

their own superhuman exertions and 
privations. Mon* than one governor was 
killed by his unruly followers, owing to 
his efforts to enforce respect for the law. 

That great evils existed in the treatment 
of the natives in the extensive regions of 
the “ Conquista ” is certainly undeniable, 
although it is also incontestable that the 
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horrors of the Indian oppression have been 
extremely exaggerated by the agitators 
for the rights of humanity, among whom 
Bishop Bartolome de las Casas occupies a 
prominent place. The Indians were un¬ 
doubtedly often overburdened by toil, 
and thousands of them succumbed ; yet, 
from the point of view of self-interest, it 
a rii was of great importance to the 
i*! 1 cs colonists that those peoples 
k n ? 1 c under their protection should 
be preserved; unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation cannot therefore be taken as 
the universal rule. The native population 
on the first discovered and colonised 
Antilles diminished with extraordinary 
rapidity : but, no doubt, this was brought 
about by many diff< rent causes. 

In the first instance their number had 
been considerably overrated. Columbus 
made a point ot doing this in order to 
enhance the value ot his discovers - , and the 
vehement agitation tor the freedom ot the 
Indians, which had alread\ begun twenty 
years alter the discovery, did still more to 
falsity ideas as to the number of the 
natives. I! one remembers that the 
An idles were only gradually populated by 
the Annie race horn the continent, and 
that this race of fishermen and hunters has 
nowhere else founded larger or more 
densely populated settlements : and if one 
also bears in mind that this race had lor 
generations to suffer from a war ot exter¬ 
mination with Ihe dreaded native pirates, 
the Caribs a dense population on the 
Antilles at the time ot their discovery 
would be an impossible assumption. 

The natives, howevei. soon realised that 
the newly arrived Spaniards would prove 
far more dangerous enemies than the Caribs 
had been. For this reason many of them 
tied from their villages into the jungle, 
where they suffered gieat loss among 
themselve?! and in wai with the Christians. 
To these factors were turther added those 
of unaccustomed kinds of labour, a change 

_ 4 oi iood and manner ot life. 

Factors in the , , ,, , , , . , 

~ and finally maladies which 

ofThe P A»«Ulcs >>< ‘'1, imported by the 

Europeans and became 
epidemic among the natives, causing 
fearful devastation. The combination ot 
all these influences must be held responsible 
for till' depopulation of the Antilles. 

This depopulation in on** sense became 
of importance to the entire native question, 
as it led to a rupture with the general 
principle of the universal liberty of the 
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Indians. In 1505 Ferdinand the Catholic 
had already allowed the natives who by 
arms might oppose civilisation and Christi¬ 
anity to be attacked and enslaved. Possibly 
this permission may in the first instance 
have been aimed at the Caribbean races, 
but the more apparent the retrogression of 
the native population became, when the 
larger islands grew to be more densely 
populated by Europeans, the more was this 
licence employed as a cloak for the conceal¬ 
ment of an extensive Indian slave trade. 

Nothing was easier than by a defiant 
bearing to provoke the natives to 
take up arms so Unit without a violation 
ot the law they could be draggl'd uwav as 
slaves. By these means the smaller Antilles, 
on which no Spanish settlements had been 
established, became within a short time 
entirely depopulated. But natives who 
had been exported to the larger islands 
as slaves, anil there branded on the thighs 
with hot irons—a curious consequence of a 
law designed to be humanitarian - in order 
to prevent their exchange with peaceable 
Indians, were soon also, no longer able to 
supply the ever-increasing demand tor 
_ . labourers and to replenish their 

Slave-hunts , ^ 

on the U< ' n U m '>' 

_ . slave-hunts were then extended 

Continent . - . , 

to the continent and more 

especially to the northern coast of South 
America, whose inhabitants, of kindred 
origin with the island population, showed 
an unusually violent and lasting oppo¬ 
sition to the first attempts at colonisation. 

At this stage th«* doings of the slave- 
hunters assumed such proportions that 
they gave rise to the first movements of 
opposition, and these soon became ot 
great power, as points ot view were 
brought to bear upon the question which 
had nothing actually to do with the matter 
itself. The clergy of the colonies, as has 
already been mentioned, had at first not 
considered themselVes in the least obliged 
to interfere on behalf of unlimited liberty 
for the Indians. Not only the secular 
priests, but also the Franciscans, who since 
the days of Columbus—when he also had 
belonged to the order as a lay brother 
had played a prominent part in colonial 
administration, did not regard it as scan¬ 
dalous that the Indians were compelled by 
moderate pressure to join the Christians, 
or, in cases of resistance, were enslaved and 
treated as enemies. The Dominicans 
maintained a different attitude. The anti¬ 
thesis between the two points of view also 
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aroused the opposition of the one order orders ammi" themselves, so that the 

against the other, and thus, no doubt, government was forced at last to take the 

contributed not a little to the aggravation matter entirely out of the hands of the 
of the question. The first who ventured to clergy and entrust it to a secular official, 
stigmatise from the pulpit, as a disgrace The licentiate Rodrigo de Figueroa kept 
and outrage, the hitherto existing treat- quite aloof from all theoretical points of 
incut of the natives was the Dominican view and regulated the native question 
brother Pedro de Cordoba, who thereby solely from the standpoint of the hitherto 
became distinguished far beyond his own c formulated laws on that 

diocese ol San Domingo, where he preached. Area^onhe e point. These guaranteed a 
Bartolome de las Casas, who at that siave-^unters m 't a ^ n amount of liberty to 
time was himself a keeper of slaves in * vc un crs the peaceable Indians, but 
Cuba, was won over to his views. His permitted the enslavement ol the hostile 
impetuous spirit took up the cause of the ones. In order to do this he hist of all had 
natives with such zeal that lie became one to settle which Indians were to be regarded 
oi the best known among the champions as hostile. As lie was guided by entirely 
of native liberty. Las Casas presented disinterested and well-intentioned ideas, 
himself at the Spanish court, for tin* he considerably circums', i ibed the territory 
first time, shortly before the death of remaining to the slave-hunti rs. The im- 
Ferdinand the Catholic. Though his vivid provemciit in the treatment of the Indians 
descriptions of the honors practised in as a whole, in tin* reparti mien t os and 
the treatment of the natives were met by encomiendas, was the* necessary conse- 
the public with mixed feelings, he was quence ol the increased attention which 
the means of bringing about the decision was paid In the regulations hearing upon it. 
that a special commission should be sent An economic revolution was. in addition 
out to bold ail inquiry into Uk 1 actual to this, carried out about the same time, 
•circumstances. The native question had by at any rate in the island colonies. In spite 
_ that time become such an object ol all efforts to the contrary on the part 

. u c . ry of contention between the Frail- ot the government, the Spanish settlc- 

Slavery ’ . Dominicans that ments had tor a long time been little more 

both older* were, oil principle, than permanent trade factories : all 
excluded lioin election to the commission : valuable objects which could be got lrom 
but as the question was intended to be the natives by bartei were collected, 
t'eated purely as a matter of conscience, and with native help precious oies weir 
.oid had for this reason been placed in dug and washed. I Jut whenever the 
the hands ol the clergy, it was finally government sent seeds and plants across 
a-jiee -1 that three Hicronyinite monks the ocean, theii cultivation was not a 
should be chosen and sent to the islands success, because th»* natives did not iindcr- 
with discretionary jtowers. stand their treatment, and the colonists 

Las ( asas vehemently impugned the considered it beneath them to have any- 
unpaitiahty of the thiee fatheis because thing to do with the matter, 

they refused to take his point ol view, but As therefore only a limited amount ol 

he certainly wronged them. Asa universal tin* valuable product* <>t the soil could be 
remedj' he ]imposed the foimation of found, the exchange tiade soon also 
self - governed and self - administered collapsed, and though tin* new discoveries 
communities of Indians, to w hich only ie\ ived the carrying trade of Sail Domingo, 
the clergy from am mg the Spaniards it at the same time continuously withdiew 
*hould be admitted as leaders in leligious the laboureis lmm the island 

natters, and this was also attempted h *° 1 s ° thus diminishing its individual 

by the Hieronymites Las Casas, a few s * ar _ canc importance. The settlements 
years later, failed to colonise, oil the same «* ar “ ca suffered much in consequence 
plan, a tract of the Paria coast, far re- until, by the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
moved from intercourse with the white new and profit aide livelihood was found for 
man; and the Hieronymites, contending the colonists. Labourers were also required 
against still more unfavourable conditions, for this, and though the necessary work was 
were equally unsuccessful in their attempt not as irksome as gold-w'ashing, it entailed 
to colonise Sail Domingo. No doubt, how- a settled mode of life and continuous work 
ever, the fact of their being sent greatly for the colonists, whereas the other implied 
increased the opposition of the religious only an uncertain search for fortune. 
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The cultivation of sugar-cane had an 
important share in maintaining the vitality 
of the Spanish colonies up to the time 
when, through the great extension of these 
colonies, further opportunities for gaining 
a livelihood arose. Besides this, it was 
also of immense importance in their 
development, because it gave the impulse 
to the importation of negro 
Negro Sieves s ] aves Ti u;st » had, in isolated 

t *° instances, been imported in 
the service ol their Spanish 
masters from the time of the discovery of 
America. It was not long before it 
became evident in the colonies that the 
negroes became acclimatised exceedingly 
well there, and far surpassed the Indian 
natives in their capacity for work. 

The government did not regard the 
importation of negroes with favour. It 
was feared that they, being but recently 
baptised, would be only half-hearted 
adherents of Christianity, and might have 
a bad influence upon the conversion of the 
Indians; so on that account the African 
negroes were entirely excluded from the 
colonies, and the immigration of black 
house slaves was also restricted as much 
as possible. The repeated petitions of 
the colonists for a plentiful supply ol 
black labourers disclosed to the govern¬ 
ment the importance of this inattei. so 
that it gradually came to be regarded m 
quite another light when Las Casas, from 
motives of philanthropy, urgently recom¬ 
mended the introduction ol negro slaves 
in order to rescue the Indians from 
slavery. Although on this point the 
government still maintained the principle 
of inhibition for negro importation, it was 
now only on account of fiscal interests. 

It is a fact that since 151(1 about 4,000 
negroes alone were almost annually trans¬ 
ported by the agents of the slave monopoly 
from life coast of (iuinea to the New- 
World —exclusive of the considerable 
number who reached the colonies by 
The New special license, and in later 

World-Tl-rade tinlCS tllrou S 1 ' SniUgRlitlR. No 
Worlds Trade d(ml)t )he nogrocs ;md 

m w half-castes who had already 

sprung from the union of whites with blacks 
and Indians, constituted in the middle of 
the sixteenth century a very important 
element in the agricultural population, 
and, as such, demanded special attention. 
These negroes had received, even less 
than the Indians, the merest semblance of 
a civilising education from the colonists, 
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and, as they were by nature far less 
submissive, they were more inclined to 
forsake their masters and revert to the 
manners and customs of their native life 
in the jungle. In 1550 the Spaniards 
had already to suppress dangerous in¬ 
surrections of the negro population. These 
again recurred from time to time, until, 
after a successful insurrection in the year 
180S, the negroes even succeeded in 
founding an independent state on the 
western half of the. island of San Domingo 
in the Republic of Haiti. 

The mixing of races was comparatively 
of less importance in Spanish America. 
In most of the colonies during the first 
years savage marriages with the native 
women were no doubt the rule so long as 
European women did not go there or 
could not, under the circumstances, be 
imported ; and wherever this continued, 
as was the case in Paraguay, it naturally 
resulted in a greater mixing of the races. 
In Mexico and Peru as well as also in 
Bogota, the marriages oi Spanish conquis¬ 


tadors with women the native nobility 
were more often made Irom political con¬ 
siderations. and the Spanish 
kings acknowledged ibis aristo¬ 
cracy by giving it an equal 
standing with the Spanish 
nobilitv. On the whole, however, the 


Blending 

of 

the Races 


Spaniaidsin theo<> 1 <miesguarded the purity 
ol their blood with no less cart* than in the 
mother country, and the creoles to this da v 


regal<1 it as the highest distinction to be the 
descendants of grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers of pure Spanish blood. Al¬ 
though the colonists of European descent, 
011 the one hand, fell themselves tlu- living 
antithesis of the native races, yet, owing 
to changed conditions of life, an altered 
climate, and different social circumstances, 
in course of time an indistinctly recog¬ 
nised but later on fully appreciated varia¬ 
tion on the Spanish type was developed, 
the pure-bied Spaniards remaining m the 
colonies only temporarily as merchants, 
soldiers and officials, and never losing the 
feeling ol being aliens. 

On his accession (diaries V. found the 
native question at its height, and for a time 
he let it run its course. The bitter paper 
wa r be t w ee n I. as (' asas ai 1 d So pi 1 1 v e d a a 1 >o u t 
the admissibility of native slavery belongs 
to the first years of his reign, as well as 
the unsuccessful attempt at colonisation 
by the Dominican who had been elected 
patron of the Indians The institution 
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of a special advocate for the natives also 
became general, and in every colony a 
spiritual chief pastor was then charged with 
the prolection ol thenatives. The laws, also, 
for the treatment of the Indians were per¬ 
manently altered and developed in a more 
decided recognition of their interests, until 
the Edict of (iraiiada, ot November 17th, 
15.2b, included in six paragraphs all the 
regulations bearing upon their treatment. 

The (*dict still distinguished between 
two classes of Indians, friendly and savage, 
and permitted the enslavement of the 
latter, while special officials were charged 
with the decision ol each individual case. 
From that time this law became the 


government, therefore, confined itself to 
freeing the system of the encomiendas 
more and more from all the imperfections 
which adhered to it, and to watching more 
and more carefully over its conscientious 
execution. The principle of promoting the 
social advancement of the Indians by a 
closer union with the Spaniards, and of 
granting to the conquistadors and their 
descendants, as 0 reward and recognition, 
the supervision of Indian wards, was 
adhered to. All the Indians were, howevei. 
by no means divided into encomiendas. 

From the beginning the frown had re¬ 
tained certain portions both of the land 
and of the population of every province 



standard for the treatment of the natives, 
not only in all the colonies, but also in 
all the agreements concerning discoveries. 
It was nevertheless tollowed, in rather 
rapid succession, by further regulations in 
favour ol thi' Indians. In 1550 Indian 
slavery was definitely abolished, after 
many disputes both for and against it. 

In the same way the government made 
several attempts to abolish the enco¬ 
miendas. but this regulation was never 
carried through, for two reasons : first, 
because it threatened to be prejudicial to 
the material advantage of the colonist; and, 
second, because it hindered the advance¬ 
ment of the. civilisation of the Indian. The 


and district, which weic destined for the 
sei vice of the Crown and not for the use ot 
tin* individual colonist. Beyond this, the 
more the misuse of the encomiendas was 
attacked, the greater grew the difficulty of 
extending the system, so that finally only 
those Indians who were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the places founded at 
the lime of the conquest remained under 
the protection of the colonists. The vast 
territories which had not been so densely 
populated by Europeans remained, as 
before, the free land of the Indians, whose 
conversion and civilisation were almost ex¬ 
clusively t ransierred to the religious societies 
and to the missionaries sent out by them. 
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THE JESUITS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

AND THE CIVILISING OF THE NATIVE RACES 


'T'TIL merits ot tlie* Spanish clergy on 

* Spanish territory can hardly lx 1 , rated too 
highly. The mysticism of the Renaissance 
united with the enthusiasm lor the natural 
conditions of human society which had 
arisen Iroin Romanticism in casting upon 
the Spanish missionaries the repieach that 
they, with blind fanaticism, had annihilated 
the last lemnants ot sacred antiquity m 
tin 1 New Wuild and had bmught to tin* 
people of Ament a only spiritual servitude 
instead ot spiritual salvation. 

It hid been puielv an act ot necessity 
tor the missionaries and eleigy m the 
provinces, wheie they were confronted 
b\ a \Vel!-de\’el< »])ed system ol religion 
.uid an influential hieiaichv. to inletieie 
i adu ally and end gclually with the in¬ 
human < list * mis \\i 11 < h they frequently 
iound to exist among the natives' as. tor 
example, in Mexico. It can certainly not 
be disputed that m so doing they had 
o< casionallx' destroyed ob- 

. e . . ect.i ot heathen adoiutinu, 
ot the opamsh , , . . , . 

... . . which desti uctioii has been 

Missionaries . . . , , 4 , 

deplored by modern ethiio- 

giaphical science. On the othei hand, it 
was just these i lergv. and m many pm- 
x’liKes only they, who coiisideied it worth 
then while to investigate, collect, and 
1 e( oid the language, customs, and tradi¬ 
tions ot tlu' natives, so that modern science 
is indebted to them lor the most copious 
and \ aiuahie mateiial foi philological and 
ellniologK a! ireseaieh. No doubt, lew ol 
them were lulls’ conscious of the sei vices 
they uciu lcudermg to lattm-day reseatch. 
as they weie mole engiossed by their 
immediate aim, the civilisation and con- 
veision of the Indians. 

Wherever the temporal and spiritual 
governments were in line ill their treat¬ 
ment of the natives, one naturally hears 
less of the suceesslul activity of the 
monks ; although the fact of the appear¬ 
ance of the Dominicans and of Las Casas, 
besides the existence ot numerous isolated 
notes in the official records and in the 


secular and clerical chronicles, prove that 
their activity extended in the same nu i ;bui e 
into territories other than those in which 
they were more especially active. They 
have raised for themselves an iinmoital 
monument, more especially m the history 

... . . of these latter parts. Alter 

Missionaries . , . . . , . 

„ . the whole oI the new’ runti¬ 
me Pioneers of , , | , r ,, 

... .. nent had been supei lnuallv 

Civilisation , . . . , 1 , 

explored dm nig tlie ] >eru »d ol 

the ciinquest, Spanish colonial activity was, 
towards the close ol the sixteenth century, 
concentrated on tlio^e n gums whose agii- 
cultuial development promised immedi.ite 
advantages iiom a European point of view. 

ihit wide tracts ol Jand. when* it was 
assumed that, owing either to climatic 
political, or trade n asoiis. no iemimeiative 
cultivation was possible, remained almost 
entirely untouched. The gieatei part ot 
the South American continent to th<* east 
of the Cordilleras and to the north ot the 
mouth ol the river La Plata belonged to 
this rejected territory. In this vasl dis¬ 
trict, through which the mighty Ania/nn, 
with its tributaries, the Paraguay and oilier 
tributaries ol the river La Plata, flowed, 
the work ol cultivation and ol introducing 
and maintaining Luiopcaii standards ot 
civilisation were almost exclusively the 
work ol missionaries. 

At first it was chiefly the Fianeiscans 
and August i nians who, tr< >m the me masteries 
and colleges of the Peruvian highlands, 
undertook the convention <>1 the Indians 
living farther down stream and along the 
rivers flowing from the Cordilleras towards 
the east. These spiritual fathers, with 
. incomparable sell-sacrificeand 
Converting soJ f. jnrget j ullK *ss, wandered 
the American 

. .. among the savage natives, 

Indians ° , o 

often only gaining, alter 

months and years of activity, the means 
for the closer understanding which laid the 
foundation for their material and religious 
labour of civilisation. Recognising that 
the wandering life of the Indians was 
extremely fatal to all enduring spiritual 
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influence, and that to gather them together 
in fixed settlements was an essential 
condition of their progress in civilisation, 
the missionaries invariably aimed, first 
of all, at finding and pointing out to the 
Indian tribes whose conversion was in 
contemplation likely dwelling-places which 
would suit not only their propensities, 
hut also the requirements of 
Villages ^ civilisation. In doing this 
Closed »**.«. (1 illtentionally avoided 
Europeans tjR . ])r( , ximity ()1 European 

settlements, in s|)ite of the laws which 
prohibited to Europeans in general a pro¬ 
longed sojourn in the Indian villages. 

Moreover, in quite early times they 
covered the upper and middle valleys of 
the tributaries of the Maranon, and during 
the seventeenth century the valleys of this 
river also, as well as of other great rivers 
of South America, with a network ol 
Indian villages and hamlets. The greater 
number of these fell into ruin in course 
of time, owing eithei to the retrogression 
of the native population, which became 
evident there also, or to the persecution 
which was afterwards stirred up against 
the activity of the spiritual lathers. But 
they had laid the actual foundation for 
the advance of European civilisation 
throughout the entire territory. 

The sphere and the character of the 
missions to the Indians o! South America 
became most lanuliar through the Jesuits, 
who. in the second half oi the sixteenth 
and the beginning ol the seventeenth 
centuries, extended their missionary 
activity, which had been inaugurated by 
the devout Francis Xavier in the east, to 
the New World in the west. ()ne must not, 
however, overlook the tact that the pecu¬ 
liar constitution ot the so-called “ reduc¬ 
tions ” and “ missions " was neither 
invented by the J esuits nor ever exclusively 
maintained by them. Its conception has 
been more especially attributed to their 
order because the Jesuit missions of Brazil 
T . f . and Paraguay have influenced 
Active™ the l )nlitical lustory of the South 
p American continent as no other 

raraguay ()rdcr has cW The Jesuits, 

in concurrence with other religious as¬ 
sociations, early began their activity 
as missionaries, if anything, in a greater 
degree perhaps in the Portuguese than 
in the Spanish territory. But they only 
assumed an exceptional position when, in 
the year 1608, a special district in Par¬ 
aguay was assigned to them, free from all 
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civil authority, where they were able to 
carry out the attempts at the civilisation 
and conversion of the Indians on a larger 
scale. There was no special motive at¬ 
tached to the fact that the government, 
in so doing, endowed them with an 
unusual amount of independence. 

The Bull of Alexander VI. with refer¬ 
ence to the lino of demarcation had in 
principle established the boundaries of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
sphere, but its general and indefinite 
wording was quite inadequate for a really 
political demarcation. Both governments 
soon recognised this when the mouth of 
the river La Plata was discovered simul¬ 
taneously by rival explorers. Several 
attempts at a diplomatic understanding 
were made in consequence of this, but, in 
point of tact, both Powers still attached 
far too little importance to the unex¬ 
plored and unpromising territory whose 
possibilities seemed doubt till. 

With time these circumstances assumed 
real importance, chiefly through the dis¬ 
similar colonial policy pursued by tin* 
two Powers in these border districts. 
Asuncion, on the Paraguay, was the chief 
p ol all th( l Spanish colonics, where 

or ugues c j mm t j R . beginning the relations 
a ° U between the natives and the 
colonists had been especially 
lncndly, and where the best spirit ot 
Spanish legislation tor tin* Indians lound 
expression regardless of outward circum¬ 
stances. Bonds of lriendship were formed 
between the brave and honest (iuaram 
and the eontedi rates ol Iraki winch, during 
the course oi centuries, were scarcely ever 
seriously doubted. The covenant with 
this mighty and widely dispersed Tupi 
tribe soon brought out the underlying con¬ 
trast between the Spanish colonists and 
their eastern neighbours, the Portuguese. 

The powers of little Portugal were so 
entirely engrossed by East Indian politics 
that the Brazilian colonial territoiy was, 
scarcely ten years alter its discovery by 
Cabral, given over entirely to private, 
enterprise. In this way a number of small 
settlements were founded in the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos, at Cape St. Vincent, 
and on the island of St. Caterina in the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro. These were at 
first regarded as Portuguese colonies, 
but, besides the few actual Portuguese and 
Portuguese Jews in the colony, there were 
a number of questionable characters, the 
subjects of every realm, who carried on 
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trade of a very doubtful merit, and 
whose products were sent, not only to 
Lisbon, but also, if they succeeded in 
evading the customs, (<» French, English, 
and even Hanseatic harbours. 

While the foreign merchants dealt 
principally in brazil-wood, sugar, and 
similar colonial products, the Portuguese 
chiefly carried on a brisk trade in Indian 
slaves, whom they did not take so much 
to Lisbon as to tin', colonial harbours, 
irrespective ot whether these natives 
belonged to Portuguese or to Spanish 
territory. As was the cast* everywhere 
else, the consequence of tin* slave-hunts 
was that the natives letiied tarther and 
farther from the coast. The slave-hunteis, 
howevei, follow'd their prev into the 
interior bv tin* most accessible paths 
that is, by the \vaterwn\s: and thus 
they soon also came in conflict with the 
(iuarani, and through them, indirectly, 
with the Spanish eolonists. 

In order to put an end to these lawless 
conditions, and to dfaw greater advan¬ 
tages bom this colonial possession, the 
Portuguese (iovernment decided on a 
_ __ change in itscnlonialsvstem. 

Portugal s New |(| , |,,3 ., n ^n-ul | Wt 

ys cm o ( ,j j>| a/ j] w;iS ,livi<lcil mto 

Administration n . 

so-called eapitaiincs — 

vast tra< ts ol land for which tlie rights of 
leudal lords, as in the Old World, were 
granted to the owners in return tor an 
insignificant loyally payable to the Crown, 
'flu's colonial system was also tried by 
the English hi a j>ait ot Northern Ameiica. 

The thii tv-live eapit.ini les which arose 
under this system had this advantage— 
that they brought about actual altempts 
at settlements m many places, and in this 
way the first sugai plantations, with 
their refineries, and the first farms were* 
established. On the whole, however, the 
svstem did not work satisfactorily. Many 
ot the capitanries were lclinquishcd by 
the owners *, others dragged on a y\-(*ary 
existence. Above all. the illegalities in 
the trade with foreign countnes and the 
sorties ot the slave-hunters still con¬ 
tinued. even yvlien a central authority 
had be(*n established for tin* separate 
districts, and a vice-regent had been sent 
over to occupy the residence at Pallia. 

The attempt at colonisation by the 
French Protestants, under Yillegaignon, 
proves how little real authority tlie 
Portuguese had over their Brazilian pos¬ 
session. The French expedition was the 


result of the trade which had for a con¬ 
siderable time been earned on illegally, 
yet unhindered, between Dieppe and the 
coast of Brazil. Those, lovers of adventure 
wlm were anxious to emigrate imagined 
they could easily found a new home 
there, and annex a valuable portion of 
colonial territory for their mother couniry 
, . . without difficulty. As a matter 

u .. . f ot tart, they were m possession 

Methods of r , - } f ... / T 


the French ? f hay «»f liio de Janeiro 
tor almost five years. II 
internal disputes and altered political 
conditions at home had not come for¬ 
tuitously to the aid of the Portuguese, a 
long time might have elapsed before the 
future capital of Brazil had once more 
become Portuguese property. 

The Fiench, retiring more and more 
towards the north, repeatedly attempted to 
gain a footing on Brazilian soil, and for 
thi* purpose made most clever use of the 
po1i( y which they had so successfully 
carried through on a larger scale in their 
settlements on the St. Layvrence. They 
allied themselves with the natives, not only 
to gam pence with them, but also that they 
might incite them against their colonial 
rivals. This policy was eas\ in Brazil, 
because, in the eyes ol the Portuguese, the 
native continued to be a commodity to be 
employed to the best a. 1 vantage. 

The union ot Portugal with Spain in 
the year 15No was not to be without in¬ 
fluence on colonial legislation, although 
the government ol Portugal and its 
colonies remained entirely separate, in 
spite of the conquest by Philip II. Many 
laws were formulated which in principle 
tended towards the personal liberty ot the 
Indians. They were, nevertheless, almost 
entirely without influence on tin* actual 
circumstances, for the colonists always 
managed so that their property itulndiau 
slaves should remain judicially unassailed. 
The conditions lor the native were im¬ 
proved only farther towards the interior, 
„ where even to this day the 

... . views held are very diver- 

Mission Field , ,,,, T .. - 7 £ i 

. . .. gent. , Llie' Jesuits, ot whom 

of Jesuits V, J . ’> ... 

the fust came to Brazil m 
i5|q, found an extended field of labour 
there. That they were at first less harassed 
by the slave-hunters in the northern 
provinces may he due to the fact that 
the latter were principally kept in the 
south owing to long-standing custom, as 
well as from the insecurity of the political 
boundaries and other circumstances. There 


Brazil a 
Mission Field 
of Jesuits 
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they soon developed into a perfect scourge, 
not only to the Indians, but also to the 
Spanish colonists. The remarkable state 
creation of the missions of Paraguay 
originated when the Jesuits inaugurated 
their efforts in favour of the natives in 
the south also; about which, then and to 
this day, opinions have been so divided. 

The jesuits’ object was to 
with a savi ‘ lhe Guarani tlic 

Free Hand P ersccu ^i° n () f the Europeans. 

As they had, however, made 
the discovery that the colonists and 
colonial officials of Asuncion and Buenos 
Ayres frequently made common cause 
secretly with tin* Portuguese slave-traders 
for their own advantage, they did not 
remain satisfied, as they had done else¬ 
where. with going into the jungle and 
gathering the natives aiound them there, 
but they induced Philip III., who was 
ruler of Spain and Portugal simultaneous!) , 
to transfer to them a tract of land to the 
east of Paraguay as far as to the Uruguay. 

Here they were permitted to do as they 
liked, almost without interference from 
either temporal or spiritual authority. 
Their efforts to biing the Indians of the 
surrounding regions under their benevo¬ 
lent control wne immediately crowned 
with extraordinary success, for the in¬ 
habitants ot their reductions soon num¬ 
bered more than 100.000 souls. It was 
not exclusively fiuaranis who gamed 
admission tlicic, but. as the tribes be¬ 
longed almost without exception to the 
Tupi lace, the Jesuits had no difficulty 
in making (iuaiani the general language. 
They attempted and achieved this also 
in the north Brazilian missions. The 
(iuarani which they developed is actually 
the lingua genii which still is the universal 
language of the civilised natives of Brazil. 

The social order which the Jesuits 
instituted in the mission districts made a 
more marked impression both on con¬ 
temporaries and on posterity. That they, 

. in so doing, acted from philo- 
»H CV M° Pmg sophical standpoints, and that 

* cw ... they attempted to realise Cam- 

panella s City of the Sun, 
are probably only surmises which were 
introduced subsequently. The models by 
which the Jesuits were inspired w r ere of 
considerably greater consequence to them. 
The extensive landed property of the 
religious communities was, on the one 
hand, managed, if not generally, at any 
rate in isolated instances, directly by the 
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brotherhood. But the model of the Inca- 
Pemvian social organisation, with its 
renunciation of private property and its 
universal labour obligation, bad an even 
greater influence in the development of 
the most important characteristics of the 
Jesuit community. 

The conception of personal property was 
then but very little developed among most 
of the uncivilised Indian tribes, and labour 
in common w r as t he rule. It is not surprising 
that the missionaries experienced 110 diffi¬ 
culty in instituting the same arrangements, 
for they offered the Indian a number ol 
things besides, which be coveted and 
prized, but which, under previous forms 
ol assoc iation, lie 1 had but seldom enjoyed ; 
these were regular and plentiful food and 
continued protection from his fellow-savage 
as well as from bis white enemies. The 
clergy followed the sensible plan for 
the mission to the heathen by making 
civilisation the first step to conversion. 

The mental capacity of flic 1 savage is 
unable to grasp tl^e higher matteis ol 
Christian dogmas, and the civilised Indian 
must often enough have foimed very ex- 

_. traoidmaiy concept ions ol 

C.y.l , ,«t.o« ,| 1( . ln . |„ „,, k , 1o , H . 

e u-s ep ;l | > ], 1 | (1 in,,, it (llinsti.m. 

to Conversion , , 

even if only 111 seeming, 

a start had first to he made by civilising 
linn. In consequence ol the cruel slave- 
lmnts of the Portuguese, and the olten 
scarcely better treatment which the natives 
received from the Spanish colonists, the 
Jesuits succeeded, in a surprisingly short 
time, in collecting a considerable number 
ol natives on the tcrntoiy which had been 
assigned to them. They thus founded a 
number ol districts, cat'll ol which con¬ 
tained at least 2,000 inhabitants, but 
they all manifested a very typical con¬ 
formity among themselves 

The church formed tin. centre ol each 
reduction. As the colony quickly 
acquired considerable agricultural wealth, 
which was allowed to be employed only 
for the benefit of the missions themselves, 


a number of almost monumental church 
buildings were, raised in these Indian 
villages in the remote jungle. In other 
respects these districts must have given a 
very monotonous impression. Next to 
the church there was a large open square 
surrounded by the most important build¬ 
ings—the dwelling of the padre and the 
store and meeting-houses. From it 
straight streets started rectangularly, and 
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the prospect was in every instance formed 
by a chapel standing on the border of the 
common. The simple huts of the Indians 
were situated along these streets, and 
all the buildings were erected by the 
community and remained its property. 
The inhabitants had only the use of the 
dwellings, and of the small gardens situated 
_ . , near them they partly had 

Jesuit personal possession. I he garden 

c ... . was the only thing which 

the family supervised them¬ 
selves, and, it is said, generally very 
badly. The extensive maize and cotton 
fields adjoining the common, and the 
considerable herds of oxen and sheep, 
which constituted the child wealth oi the 
reduction, were cultivated and managed 
according to the directions oi the mis¬ 
sionaries for tin 1 benefit of the community. 

The entire produce found its way into the 
granaries, whence it was then distributed 
by the padres to each individual house¬ 
hold. In the same way the regulation oi 
the work depended upon them, each in¬ 
habitant being pledged to do some, aecoi cl¬ 
ing to his trade and capacity. With 
such labourers it was but a tlifting matter 
lor the missionaries to provide tor the 
neeessaiy requirements of shelter, cloth¬ 
ing and sustenance* ; they also introduced 
many culture'll arts, such as carving, 
watchmaking and even printing. It is 
no doubt din* to the stead}’ method nt 
their instruction, as well as to an actual 
mental deficiency, that tin* Indian, in all 
his training, never succeeded in getting 
beyond imitation, and never made any 
inventions or pi ogress, in spite of the 
discipline of civilisation which had in¬ 
fluenced him for more than a hundi ed years. 

The Jesuits defended themselves against 
the attacks of those who reproached them 
for having intentionally crushed the human 
liberty of their charges with the assertion 
that it liad been impossible to force the 
Indian from his condition of perpctualchild- 

.. .. islmess, and that a greater 

„ •.». it degree of personal liberty 

Happy with the ^ , , , f i ., * 

. . would only have injured the. 

individual and the general 
good. There may be much truth in this; 
at any rate, it is certain that the natives 
were actually contented under the guidance 
of the missionaries, and that they not only 
rendered them almost unconditional obedi¬ 
ence, but also took serious pains to retain 
their spiritual rulers when the govern¬ 
ment thought it advisable to recall them. 


The authority oi the missioiiaiies was, 
it is true, directly as well as indirectly 
almost unlimited. There were in each 
reduction only two Europeans, both 
regular priests, of whom one, the actual 
leader, supervised the spiritual, while 
the other managed the material concerns 
of the settlement. They were assisted by 
a kind oi municipality hmuded upon the 
model ol the Spanish colonial towns, which, 
though it depended upon the election ol 
the community, was always absolutely 
subservient to the missionaries. 

'The fact that there was hardly ;i temporal 
judicial authority proves how entirely the 
Jesuits had their charges under control. 
The inhabitants were governed almost ex¬ 
clusively by the powci ol the confessional, 
and the Jesuits have themselves shown 
that actual sins came to their knowledge 
but very laicly tliiougli the confessional. 
The Jesuits also natuially represented 
their communities abioad, lor they had 
made them, as tai as possible, independent 
of the outi-i woild, both politically and 
economically. An i^itsidei i ai rly found 
his way to the missions; and the twofold 
D . reason why the si 1 anger be- 


Prosperity 


came exi lusiwly 1 h< 


a Source u V 1 ; ^ 1,1 

of Danger 1|,1 ‘ l )a < 1,vs w;,s in to 

prevent his elosei acquaintance 
with the natives, and secondly to prescivc 
the latter limn unfavourable outside 111- 
Huenccs. One ol the missionaries Jett 
the settlement at long interval**, accom¬ 
panied l>v one oi the most 1 cliable of the 
natives, loi the purpose of exchanging, m 
the Spanish settlements, the surplus ol 
then productions, consisting principally 
oj cotton and hides, im anything which 
the reductions did not themselves pro¬ 
duce*; but even then contact with the 
European was avoided as much as possible. 

The reductions increased lapnlly m 
Paraguay and soon possessed a large popu¬ 
lation, and this circumstance in itself 
threatened to bctfunc fatal. All the settle¬ 
ments were unprotected, and the mission¬ 
aries themselves considered it a decided 
advantage to calm the warlike tendencies 
of the (ilia ranis, who had once been 
celebrated for their daring bravery ; be¬ 
sides this, a law which was generally valid 
forbade the arming of tin Indians. 'Thus 
the Portuguese slave-robbers, who in the 
seventeenth century already had at their 
disposal a well-organised and well-armed 
force, experienced no difficulty when the 
idea occurred to them, in the year 1(1^7, 
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of taking their Indian slaves from the 
missions instead of having to track them 
laboriously in the jungle. This develop¬ 
ment was indeed an eventlul one for the 
Jesuits. Forthwith, in consideration of 
the prevailing circumstances, they secured 
tor their native charges the suspension of 
the law against the carrying of firearms, 
and thereafter the friars brought up the 
natives to be good and thorough soldiers. 

They not only easily repelled the attacks 
of other savage natives, but also beat the 
Faulists— so the Portuguese slave-lmnters 
were called, after their native place, the 
Province San Paulo—so completely that 
they were forced to transfer the field of 
their activity farther into the northern 
continent. They also proved themselves 
extremely trustworthy and well-drilled 
lighting material whenever, through risings 
in the interior or hostilities on the 
borders, the Spanish settlements were 
threatened by other Europeans. 

The Jesuits thus carried on the work of 
the conversion of ii«* natives for more 
than a century without interruption, with 
the (exception of the dissensions with the 
spiritual and temporal authorities of the 
neighbouring districts. In the 
Separation t j K . tendency of the 

Port^al S i ,mt of 1 lira ^‘ in 1 M)fd W(,rl<1 

or u g a ] Kl( [ become more and more 

opposed to their order, and this attitude 
ol things finally affected their settlements 
in the remote jungle also. The first im¬ 
pulse, it is true, arose lrom purely political 
motives. With the continuous opening 
up and development of the South Ameri¬ 
can continent. Spam and Portugal at 
length in the same way felt the necessity 
for a more distinct demarcation of their 
colonial possessions. The personal union 
of the two kingdoms which had been 
established by Philip II. was again an¬ 
nulled by the Portuguese protest of 1640, 
and in ibbtf, after long-standing animosi¬ 
ties, Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the house of Braganza in 
Portugal and her colonies. Soon after¬ 
wards the Spanish Crown passed to the 
Bourbon dynasty. When Ferdinand VI. 
began from within to reorganise the state, 
which had been ruined by long mismanage¬ 
ment and by the prolonged war of suc¬ 
cession, a newer, freer, and clearer impulse 
was also given to colonial progress. 

The desire for the regulation of the 
Brazilian boundary was one of the issues. 
The Portuguese had repeatedly laid claim 


to the left shore of the mouth of the Fa 
Plata. They had founded a town, Colonia. 
opposite to Buenos Ayres, and had often 
attempted to extend their settlements in 
this region ; and this became an especial 
thorn in the flesh to the government at 
Madrid, because these settlements were 
exclusively for the purpose of illegally 

breaking through the bounds by 

.. re ?.! ng . up which Spain sought to secure 

«h« her tr j e vvith *>, colonists . 

Settlements . T » . , , 

As Portugal, however, pos¬ 
sessed only a slight interest in these 
advanced coast towns, she readily agreed 
that .Spain should exchange considerable 
plains of land in the interior, part of which 
lormed the left bank of the liuguay on 
which were seven of the missions carried 
on by the [( suits—lor the left bank of the 
mouth of the La Plata. 

The agreement provided that the natives 
should quit the territory under the guid¬ 
ance ol their spiritual leaders, and should 
travel farther into the Spanish territory. 
When, however, the boundary commis- 
sioneis at length began to carry out the 
agreement on this spot, they were not 
only met by the J(‘suits with urgent 
remonstrances, but the natives by force 
of arms offered a resistance which was at 
first successiul. The Jesuits soon again 
submitted to the order for obedience which 
had proceeded from Spain, and with tin* 
same spirit brought their influence to bear 
upon the natives. These could not, how¬ 
ever, readily make up their minds to give 
up the loved home lor whose defence they 
had taken up arms, and though it did not 
actually result in a serious battle, yet it 
required the approach of a considerable 
force, which had been collected by Spain 
and Portugal together, to convince them 
of the fruitlessness of their attempt. 

The incident was in itself so sinyfle ana 
harmless that it scarcely offered a ground 
for complaint against, the Jesuits ; but in 
the hands of the all-powerful Portuguese 
minister, the Marquess de 
Pombal the ponibal, who then already 
ierce nemy o S()UL r[,f anoccasiontoattack 
the Jesuits the influential Jesuit order, 

if assumed the guise of a heavy accusation. 
It w r as not difficult, by means of torture, 
to force from tw r o captive Indians belonging 
to the mission the confession that the 
Jesuits had urged and goaded tliun on to 
armed resistance against the order of the 
allied monarchs. Then a baptised Gua¬ 
rani, whose name was Nicholas, gathered 
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together, the remaining Indians, who per¬ 
manently disobeyed the order to leave, 
and foirued them into a band of homeless 
outlaws. With these he continued the 
war of robbery and plunder against the 
European settlements on both sides of the 
frontier. This gave rise to the fable of 
that independent kingdom which yielded 
obedience to no temporal power, 

e esvi s w j ] j ( .] 1 fj u . |rsuits, with the help 
Fallen on ... ;- \ 

,, ~ of tht 1 natives, were supposed 

Evil Days , , . . . J , r , 

to have stiiven to establish 

in the interior of South America. This 
accusation was of great importance in 
connection with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Portugal, so much desired 
and finally accomplished by Poinbal. 

It is also possible that it may have had 
some influence upon the deliberations of 
Charles I IT. and his Ministers when it 
became a question of taking a stand against 
the .Society of Jesus in the conflict which 
was waged throughout tlit 4 whole world. 
Cnquestionably, neither Pornbal nor any 
oilier far-seeing anil intelligent statesman 
seriously believed ill such an accusation ; 
it was, at the most, brought 11 j » as an 
expedient in the agitation m order to con- 
teal the purely worldly and political 
motives which determined tht 1 expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Poitugal and Spain. 

Moreover, the Jesuits have not left 
the slightest proof that the accusations 
brought against their missionary activity, 
where only their own personal interests 
were in question, were well merited. Roth 
in lirazil and Paraguay they submitted 
with dumb resignation to the order which 
recalled them suddenly and without any 
preparation from tin* field of action where 
they bad successlully laboured fora hundred 
years. Even the unworthy and revengeful 
manner in which the order was carried out 
by the officials appointed for this purpose 
did not in a single instance lorcc them from 
their purely passive role of endurance. In 
obedience to the order they vanished from 
__ , all places where either the 

°w »s o f y welfare of their charges was 

Missionaries ineatrned or wlim- they 
loresaw that want and 
death would be inevitable tor themselves. 
History lias justified them in one respect. 
No matter how one may judge 1 of their 
system with regard to the treatment of the 
natives, they at any rate perfectly under¬ 
stood how to take care of their individual 
well-being, and to teach them to become 
absolutely submissive and useful subjects. 


Those who succeeded to their inheritance 
in a few years again alienated the Indians 
from all the progress in civilisation which 
they had made under the Jesuits, and by 
a wrong treatment turned them once more 
into wandering savage tribes. And thus 
they have remained wherever the bare 
jealousy of the more highly civilised 
European presumes to set 1 in the Indian, 
who. mentally, lias not yet grown out of 
the fetters of centimes of ancient pre¬ 
judices, a creature of ail interioi oidci. 

The expulsion of the 1 Jesuits is the last 
important phase in the native* policy <>t 
latinised South America. From that time* 
the care of the Indians in the sphere ol 
missions was transferred to temporal 
authorities. While m the other provinces 
tlu*} 7 had been gradually learning actually 
to carry into effect the* well-intent ieme*el 
aims of flu* native* legislation, t he*se first- 
mentioned provinces bad once moie* to ge> 
tinougli the entile range ol experience* 
with regard to the* tieatiucnt e>t tlie* natives, 
and their natural development, which had 
taught the others tolerance. With re*gaid 
te> the* position etf the* Indians, scarcely any 
con finned grounds of complaint 


The Indians 
Backward in 
Development 


last tuemfy veins 01 Spanish 
colonial mle*. When* tlicie 
remained dependence and a cei lam lac k <>l 
entei prise*, this was ratlieT the* result of a 
natural piopensity inculcatcel by the 
generations that had pie*vioiisly to]l<>\\e*d 
old customs than the effect of a perve'i te*d 
application ol flu* law. 

The greater proportion of tlu* Indians do 
not, eve*n in the* present day, complete-ly 
understand the European's hypothesis ol .1 
piogressive civilisation. 01 his attitude* and 
memtal outlook, e*vcn though tor two grnei a- 
tions past this development in piogiess h;:s 
be(‘ii maintained by liee citi/e*ns of irieic- 
publics with every imaginable guarantee <»1 
personal liberty!* These* are. however, con¬ 
ditions which have unavoidably nianile*stc*d 
tliemsi*lvi*s, and will continue te> do so as 
a necessity e>f nature, wherever two nations, 
holding entirely different theories concern¬ 
ing civilisation, and having such marked 
differences in the degree e>f culture, come 
into conflict. It is possible that certain 
specially gifted individuals might be able 
to raise themselves at length te» a complete 
equality of culture, but the large proportion 
ol less highly civilised people will always 
remain, both mentally anil physically, de¬ 
pendent upon the more advanced race. 
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SPAIN’S GOLDEN ERA IN AMERICA 

AND THE DAYS OF THE BUCCANEERS 


VJJ7H1I.E d must lx* acknowledged that 
” the policy of the Spanish (iovern- 
meiit regarding the* native (piestion was the 
most enlightened and well-intentioned ot 
any which had been put into practice 
anywhere, this cannot he affirmed with 
icleience to their tiade policy. The tact 
that the entile trade coinmunication with 
the colonies was monopolised by the one 
harboiu <>j So\'ilh- w.is as much the result ol 
the arrangt metiis made with Columbus as 
.in imitation ol the Poltiijnuese model. 

Theexploi ei had. accoi ding to agreement, 
stipulated that he should leceive. besides 
I lie right ol partmpation m all subsequent 
colonial voyages, a shale m the clear piofit 
Irom the combined colonial undertakings. 
In oidei to lul 111 t his st i] >11 la t ion, it became 
an unavoidable neiessity that all colonial 
entel prises should be strictly Controlled 
with iclerence to their cost and profit. 
This would naturally have been impossible 
r , it t lie ships destined tol'the 

^ evi C & -r a colonies had been allowed 
.. , to sail tiom every harboui 

onopo y n j |j, (> Spanish peninsula, 

which was surrounded by the sea on tlnee 
sidc*s. As is well know n, it was not until tar 
into the sixteenth century that a definite 
uudeistanding was arrived at. alter lung 
law-suits and repeated agreements between 
t he government and theheirsol Columbus. 

The tact, however, that the exclusive 
monopoly ol the trade by Seville, and 
the strict iemulations ot the customs, 
were adhered to, was undoubtedly the 
consequence of the political views 
which on this subject prevailed with the 
government. The land which came to the 
Crown ol Cast lie as an integral and 
permanent part through the discovery ot 
Columbus was not legarded so much as a 
territorial accession of land as an increase 
of the Crown domains belonging to the 
kiums of Castile. This acceptation was 
shared in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by all the Powers who carried on 
any colonial policy whatever, the remans 


ol which can he traced almost everywhere. 
In Spain they have been maintained so 
strongly that modem Spain cannot quite 
tree herseli liom them, in spite n! three 
menei at ions oj jnomressive revolutions. 

According to such an acceptation of 
the law it naturally depended upon the 
pleasure of the government, or ol those to 

_ ... whom tin* government had 

Restricted , . , ,, 4 . 

r transferred their rights, as to 

n ry o e w | 1< , ^| 1(>u ] ( | l,o admitted to the 

o omes ( > n ] ( , JlU ‘s. either with the object 
of set tlmm t lieie or for t he purposes of trade. 
The testiictions were then also, horn the 
beginning, veiy numerous, and they were, 
with the exciption oi several lunda- 
meiital amplifications insiituled dunum 
the fust decades, maintained with, if any¬ 
thing, almost too mi eat severity. As the 
colonies belonged to the ('rowii of Castile, 
the Castilians possessed. m the first 
instance, t he natui «il i lghl to t rade t hei ein. 
Imt tliis prerogative had also been con¬ 
ceded to the Aiamonese since 14115. 

The privilege reeervd yet tin t her ex¬ 
pansion after the accession ol (diaries V. 
Considerations ol an amricultural nature 
weie principally responsible tor the resoiu- 
tion to permit all subjects nl the many king¬ 
doms ruled by the Spanish kinm to have 
access to the colonies. Spain was endowed 
with extensive colonial possessions at a 
moment when such a national property 
could, and did. become extreme]'* danger¬ 
ous. Haidly had the political unity of the 
actual Spanish soil been established by 
_ t lie removal of t h-* last Moorish 

The Spanish km ^ l)m aml scarct 4 y had 

. . Fcidinaml and Isabella taken 

to America ^ |||>( ^ |(> 1( , ul tho 

country—whose amricultural develop¬ 
ment had been much impaired by the 
continued war against the Moors—to a 
greater expansion ol its natural resources, 
when a new and clanmerous enemy to its 
national industry arose. Thus the dis¬ 
covery ol America removed thousands 
upon thousands of strong labourers from 
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the national work of the by no moans 
large population, and created serious 
competition between the life of hazardous 
colonial profits and the slow but certain 
and advancing field of labour in both 
agriculture and handicraft at home. 
Although the agricultural development 
was successfully carried on upon the 
. foundations laid by the Catholic 

n n ? CI \ rulers, yet the mother country 
New"World c<m ^ n °b under such difficult 
conditions, carry on tin* exclu¬ 
sive maintenance ol the colonial territory, 
which rapidly increased from century to 
century. From the time of the proclama¬ 
tion of the law in question, the exclusion 
ol strangers had already been disregarded 
in lavom of those who knew how to take 
care of the interests of the state and of the 
colonies while seeking their own gain. 

That Charles V.. in opening up the New 
World to all his subjects, acted irom tin- 
standpoint that the solution ot the agri¬ 
cultural problems which bad been imposed 
upon the colonies by the government lay 
in gaining new forces is more especially 
evidenced by the tact that he called upon 
all the most powerful agricultural lactors 
ot Iin most distant Spanish dominions to 
co-operate in the colonial enterprises. 
From Germany he summoned the Hanses 
and the Augshurgers. and Irom Italy, more 
especially, the great merchants. 

The laws of the country concerning the 
trade* with the colonies were, of eouise. 
also binding upon these. They, too. wen* 
obliged first to enter Seville with their 
ships and wares, pay the* entrance duly, 
and also submit to the compulsory 
registration which was supervised by 
the Casa de Contratacion. according to 
which no person or trade commoditv 
was permitted to enter the colonv with¬ 
out satisfying the legal demands. Like 
the Spaniards, they were also bound to 
return to Seville and again go through 


Spain's Trade 
Relations with 
Her Colonies 


the same formalities All 
costly articles from the 
colonies, more especially 
ores, also came under tins 
prohibition, which lorbade such articles 
being taken out of Spain. As Spain, 
with its colonies as well as through them, 
consumed considerably more trade com¬ 
modities than it was able to supply to 
foreign countries, this regulation could not 
be enforced ]>ernianently, as in time be¬ 
came evident to the government, engrossed 
as it w as in mercantile questions. However, 
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it neither knew how to remedy the evil 
nor recognised the fact that, owing to the 
entirely altered conditions created by 
the production of ores in the New World, 
gold and silver had dropped in theii 
exchange value to the trade level for wares, 
the price of which no human laws can 
fix. Trade with the colonies during the 
earlier years w as burdened by no customs 
duties, but as commercial intercourse 
increased, export and import duties were 
introduced, such as had been imposed 
between the several Spanish territories. 
As precious ores were not wares, they were 
not affected ; blit the state, by levying 
a royalty on the profits from their sale, 
secured a share for itself. 

It was of the utmost importance, more 
especially at first, that the government 
should revive the tiade with the colonies. 
For this purpose it readily granted, 
through the Casa de C'ontiataeion. the 
necessary passes to every ship which pro¬ 
posed sailing across the ocean, ami sold 
such ohaits as could be supplied. It 
also established its own court of pilots as 
a school foi helmsmen and as a centre 
ioi examination. The rigour 
of the law was at first often 
suspended, and incidentally 
the number of potts of de* 
partine was considerably increased, flu* 
f anary Islands seeming exemption from 
the enforced call at Seville. Forced regis¬ 
tration, also, was not strictly maintained. 
It was a well-known fact that the return¬ 
ing Vessels often seeietly deposited a con¬ 
siderable portion of then costly freight on 
the shorts ol the Foituguesc A/ores, in 
order to escape t he customs, and Philip 11 
during the first years of his reign, in- 
stiueted his coma ill as not to interpose 
the lull seventy ot t ic- law against this 
practice, in so iai, at all events, as his 
own subjects were concerned. 


Traders who 
Escaped 
the Customs 


X atm ally thw restrictive regulations 
were particularly burdensome to the 
colonies. By preventing tree' competition, 
they, in combination with the superabund¬ 
ance ot gold and silver, caused the prices 
between the colonics and tlu* mother 
country, at the end of flit' sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, to be in the ratio ol three to one, and 
even as five to one. The agitation [or the 
removal of the trade restrictions was at that 
time enormously powerful there. But it was 
tlie absolute impossibility of preventing in 
any way the misuse ot measures intended 
to piocure alleviation in a distant land, and 
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over an endless extent of thinly populated 
coast, that caused the government to 
adhere with even greater severity to the 
system ol enforced registration. 

Be fore any harbour for imports in the 
New World, besides San Domingo, could 
become of importance for trade purposes, 
political circumstances in the mother 
country led to a fresh organisation ol her 
commercial intercourse with the colonies. 
These proved ol extraordinary service to 
tlu* system of control pursued by the 
government, without tending to make 
the disadvantages connected with it per¬ 
ceptible to the colonists. The results 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese 
achieved with the aid of theii trans-Atlantic 
maritime powei were not without reaction 
on the remaining European Power*. 
Trench and English sailor^, often guided 
during their first voyages by Italian 
pilots, soon also ventured to cross the 
ocean : their discoveries in North America 
aic dealt with elsewhere. 

So long as Spain lemained at peace with 
tin* re*t of the woi111, and its colonies 


The Days of ma( j t . t j )ls intermeddling of 

Bu.ca.eer,.* , 1W t hr rolomal 

Expeditions . ‘ , 

splieie lemained compaia- 

tivelv uni in] m »i taut. When, however, undei 
(’liailes V.. the ]>lans joi the government 
of the world b\ Spain became more and 
more sharply defined, violent antagonism 
,uose at fust against Prance undtT Pliilip 
II.. and also against England. This gave 


nly moderate compensation in 
. return toi the disbursement 


use to open enmity, which led to repeated 
w arsin Europe, dai ing pi ivateering \ o\ ages 
on the ocean, and tinallv, also, to those 


buccaneering expeditions and attacks on 
the other side ol the ocean limn which the 


colonial ports had long to sutler, until at 
length the foreign Powers succeeded in 
securing portions ot the ancient Spanish 
colonial possessions. 

When this enmity first became apparent 
through the capture of single and unarmed 
ships sailing between Spain and the 
colonies, Charles Y. issued the decree, in 


the year 152b, that in times ol war the 
ships should no longer set sail and return 
singly, but should, under the leadership ot 
competent captains, be combined into 
fleets capable of resistance. This w T as the 
origin of the celebrated “ plate-fleets ” and 
galleons, which for two centuries carried 
on the trade exclusively between Spanish 
America and the remainder of the civilised 


world. This measure was at first intro¬ 
duced only with reference to the security 
of traus-oceanic commerce ; that it 
rendered the most important services to 
the (Town’s fiscal control was certainly 
soon proved and acknowledged by all the 
interested parties. The diffusion of the 
Spanish race in tlu* Ntwv Woild had not 

T . ~ A . reached its termination when 
The Celebrated ,, « . . , , 

Dl . . the fleets were- introduced. 

Plate-fleets , , , ., . , 

.»d Galleons St ’ wril l’lf*?. "• .»l>e fl™*- 
opment ot this institution 
had to be passed through before it received 
its permanent establishment, alter which 
it remained approximately as follows. 

Th<‘ ships which intended sailing to 
the West Indie* assembled annually in 
the months of March and September at 
Seville, or. when their draught did not 
allow of it, at San Lucar de Bairameda, ot, 
latei on, at C adiz. They had to be at least 
ten in numbei. otherwise the fleet was not 
permitted to r>ei ,-viil. As a rule, there were 
between thirty and forty, and in some 
eases a great main more ships. In the 
year i> s u, no less than ninety-foui vessels 
going from I'.mama to the South w'ere 
required to transport all that the fleet had 
brought to Purtobcllo. Shi]is ot less than 
a hundred tons were, as a rule, excluded 
trom participation 111 the \o\age to the 
Indies, and all. even the heavily freighted 
merchantmen, were obliged to carry at 
least lour heav\ and sixteen light guns, 
and every man on board carried weapons. 

Two ot the largest vessels were selected 
as “ capitana ” and “almnanta”: the first, 
carrying all the highest in command of the 
whole fleet, sailed in advance, while the 
admiral’s ship burned the 1 ear-guard with 
the special duty ot keeping the fleet 
together. The capitana and alrniranta 
were more strongly built than the other 
ships, and, in older to increase their 
powers of action in battle, they w*.*re not 
allowed to be treighted to the same extent 
as the merchantmen. Besides these, the 

_ fleet was at first accompanied 

Guardians by Jlt k ,^ t ()1U% aml ] ater on 

o pain s p v severa i larger ships—the 
reasures galleons—whose chief duty it 

was to watch over the salety of the fleet. 
They had a tonnage of at least two hundred 
to three hundred, were ])owerfully equipped, 
and w 7 ere allowed only light freight. 

They were at the same time intended to 
bring back in safety to Spain the gold and 
silver which were due to tlie Crown as taxes 
and duty. In times of war the Indian fleets, 
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upon which the entire wealth of Spain 
depended, wen' not even thus considered 
sufficiently well guarded. A protecting 
fleet, consisting of galleys and galleons, was 
therefore also equipped out of the revenue 
from the additional tax which had been 
levied upon the Indian trade tor this 
purpose, and these had to accompany the 
„ . , tiading fleets on the high 

Great Merchant S, ' aSan<1 0S «’ rt "“Mvturninf. 
F| . ones in the same wav. 

Finally, seveial lighter and 
smaller ships — despatch-vessels, called 
“ avisos ” -were attached to each fleet, 
their duty being to go in advance, so as to 
diseovei threatening dangers and topie- 
pare tht‘ officials on either side for the 
arrival ot the fleet. 

The combined fleet sailed from Seville 
to San Domingo, where the official control 
to which the\ had been submitted at the 
port ot sailing was renewed. The ships 
which were to sail via Porto Rico and 
Havana to Veia Cm/ tormed the so-called 

Fleet ol New Spain ” ; thev then sej>a- 
lated trom those which first sailed through 
f he Gulf ol Mexico to Cartagena and thence 
to Portobello. The latter, called tin* 
“ Continental Fleet,” was by lar the more 
important of the two. as it carried all the 
merchandise from the whole southern 
continent ol Ameiica. All direct commer¬ 
cial intercourse with the mother country, 
ext ept tluough these fleets, was not only 
forbidden to all the pmvinces, but was 
also so lettered by customs restrictions 
and tiade rules that the colonies were at 
lilt* most only permitted to exchange 
cert am j u oducts ot their own soil, but nevei 
F'liropean trade commodities. 

TheContinental Fleet, in the first instance, 
supplied Peru and Chili, starting tiom 
Portobello. but soon after also Tucuman 
and Paiaguav. the countries ot tlie modern 
Argentina. The anomaly that the mer¬ 
chandise tor the south-east of America had 
to traverse the watershed between the 

Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
The Humble . i , . 

„ . . r twice before arriving at its 

Beginnings of , ...... ^ 

„ A place of destination arose 

Buenos Ayres r . ,. , 

from there being no note¬ 

worthy colony at the mouth of the La 
Plata. Buenos Ayres had, it is true, been 
founded in the year 15.55, but it was almost 
immediately dissolved, its final colonisation 
taking place in 1562. Jt was, however, for 
the time being of no importance, owing to 
its great distance from the centres of 
Spanish colonial government, and its 
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exposed position on a coast which was 
difficult lo defend, and also because of its 
immediate proximity to the Portuguese, 
who claimed the opposite shore ol the bay 
as their territory. The Spanish Government 
did not consider it advisable to recognise 
the town as a harbour in the trans-oeeanic 
trade intercourse. This region was first 
organised in 1 (>17 as a special colonial 
district, and remained for a eons (lerahle 
time tlu* seat of an extensive but illegal 
trade with foreign nations belnrc the 
government decided, in conjunction with 
the alteration in the trade with ('liili and 
Peru by way ol ('ape Horn, to include 
Buenos Ayres also among the places to 
be affected by the trade of the fleets. 

I'p to that time the principal traffic was 
confined to the route via Portobello, As 
a settlement this town was ot no import¬ 
ance, and it remained uninhabited during 
the gi eater part ol the wai. owing to its un¬ 
healthy climate. At all events, the gi ratest 
business ti ansact ions and the wildest 
speculations ot the w hole ol South Ameiica 
were made there (filling the forty days’ 
maiket, 01 tail, that followed the anival 
ot the fleet. A lllXlll ions life 
% V ‘>1 pleasure, incidental to 
Vessels easilv won gams, reigned tor 

a short time m flit 1 town, 
which consisted ot hastily elected tents and 
huts. When, however, at the conclusion of 
the fair, preparations were made lor the 
leturn. the population ot Poitobcllo 
vanished, not to come back again within 
another hall or whole war, 01 even longer 
period, when the same scene was ie- 
cnacted. The regularity ol t he fleets left 
much to be desired ; there never was a lack 
ol adventurous vessels, lmt couditionsol the 
weather and political complications often 
prevented the regular carrying out of the 
despatch of the fleets in sailing. More than 
once flu* lair of Portobello had to be post¬ 
poned or stoppl'd altogether, because the 
expected ships had been wrecked or had 
fallen into the hands of hostile privateers. 

Thus it happened that though the 
optional sailings ot the fleets had at first 
been joyfully welcomed as a sign of pio- 
gress, the inconvenience caused by the 
ships arriving far too seldom to meet the 
colonists’ requirements became a heavy 
burden, which was felt all the more when 
an extraordinary rise in the juice of all 
trade commodities resulted. Nevertheless, 
owing to the ever-increasing insecurity 
on the ocean, the government strictly 




BUCCANEERS ATTACKING A SPANISH TREASURE SHIP 
To the European settlers in the West Indies the seventeenth century was a period of outlawry. Bands of buccaneers, 
originally smugglers and pirates, mostly recruited from convicts transported to the islands from England and rrar.ce, 
were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. Composed of almost all nationalities, with the exception of Spain, they pursued 
everything Spanish with a deadly hatred. In 1630 their headquarters in San Domingo were destroyed, but in a few 
years the adventurers returned in force and for the next seventy years fattened on European trade and property. 
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enforced the regulations which had been 
drawn up. It might have given way by 
allowing the departure of the fleets from 
Europe to take place at any time, and it 
did, as a matter of fact, make several 
concessions in this respect, but it had such 
a prominent interest in the safe return 
of the entire fleet that it never thought 
Pirates on "f tlu ‘ l» ,ssihilit y <>* forgoing jt- 


(he Watch 


These fleets were actually the 


f Sd *1 ()U b’ nieans communication 

r 01 between the two worltls, for the 
entiie official and ]>rivate correspondence 
was carried bv them ; but a still more 
important point was that only with (heir 
assistance could all the colonial revenues, 
which wert* indispensable tor the state 
budget, leach the government exchequer. 

All the colonial offices sent their reports 
to the re-pecti\e ports tor the custody 
of the fleets, where the letters and valu¬ 
ables were entrusted to the soundest and 
safest vessels. Three months alter their 
arrival at San Domingo, tlit' ships ol the 
New Spain and ('outmental Fleets were 
instructed to reassemble once more at 
Havana. The galleons and the equipped 
convoys tilled up the mteival with 
occasional pnute expeditions, until they 
had once moie to undeitake the sate- 
conduct ot 1 he united fleets on their relm n, 
sailing under similar precautionary 
measures through the Malinina Sea into 
the* open ocean. This part ol the voyage 
was bv far the most dnngemiis. Spam’s 
political enemies, as well as the pirates, 
always turned then attention to catching 
the letuniing fleet, which, on account of 
its tiansport ol precious metals, was 
called the “ plate.” ?V.. silvei fleet. Occa¬ 
sionally the eneim succeeded completely 
in this design, but generallv onlv in part. 

The colonies, horn the beginning, 
yielded the mother country all kinds 
ol prodWts. Mosaics tht* logwood which 
was much exported from all parts ol 
America, various drugs, and, later on, 

. , large quantities of sugar and 

Unprofitable formed the freight of the 

GoldMiL/ n "V ,n ? i ," K VeSSclS - , T , llC ,m,st 
valuable portion ot the caigo 

always consisted of gold, silver, pearls and 
precious stones. Columbus had already 
found gold in moderate 1 quantities with 
the natives. As soon as they had be¬ 
come convinced that it was of indigenous 
origin, the settlers began gold mining 
and washing. The gold mines, in which, 
owing to the primitive manner of work- 
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ing, but comparatively little was achieved 
in spite of a great expenditure of labour, 
were the real places of torture for the 
Indians. At all times anti in all places 
the flotsam and jetsam of human society 
have assembled among gold-diggers. In 
the presence of such elements all laws 
for the protection of the natives were 
powerless, because each official risked his 
own life in endeavouring to enforce 
respect for the law from such an assembly. 

Hut during the whole time of the con- 
quista the actual wealth was not derived 
from gold and silver mines, but through 
barter with the natives. Appreciating 
this fact, the government alw ays willingly 
encouraged mining industry by granting 
an abatement ol taxes and sending over 
experienced miners, mostly Hermans; 
but, as always, it demanded and collected 
the tilth part of all gold gained by bartei 
or on marauding expeditious. 

The mining industry did not become 
remunerative until alter the conquest of 
Mexico. The silvei-mines ol Sultepequc, 
and more especially oi (luanajuato, 
yieldi’d such rich mes that thev weie 
n . permanently woiked. The 

Disco ve ry s , );llliar(ls -.jsn found tieasuics 

of Potosi S (ill 1 

CM ... nl luhuloiis value ui possession 

Silver Mines , ., . . . 

of the natives ol IViu: but 

there, as in all other piovinics. the stoic 
ol precious metals attainable bv bartei 
was exhausted comparatively cailv, and 
tin 1 prospects ol the gold and silvei mines 
wcic, tor the moment, det idedlv less 
favourable than in the 1101th. until the 
silver-mines ot Potosi weie discovered, 
(juite by chance, in the yeai 15.(5. This 
mining district pioved of untold wealth 
for a long period. and it is chiefly due 
to it, in combination with the Mexican 
silver-mines, that the pioduclion of 
ptecious metals in the New' W'oild has 
bet*!! maintained permanently on a com¬ 
paratively higdi level. 

The first primitive method ol procedure 
made the working of only the richest 
ores remunerative. The discovery of a 
process ol amalgamation, however, made 
it possible to gain more extensive profits 
from the rocks ot Mexico and Peru. 
A Herman miner, who, owing to a fire 
which burned out the quicksilver mines of 
Ahnaden, had become penniless, was, 
according to the most reamt research, the 
inventor of amalgam. He went into 
partnership with a Spaniard, Bartolomc de 
Medina, for the realisation of his discovery. 
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However, as the Inquisition permitted 
only the latter, and not his German 
master, to go over to Mexico, the Spaniard 
so entirely assumed the credit of the 
discovery that not even the name ot 
the German has become known. 

The process of extracting silver by means 
of quicksilver brought about a complete 
revolution in the mining industry of 
Mexico. The mine proprietors promised 
to freight the ships ot the New Spain 
fleet as high as the masts il they could only 
obtain sufficient quicksilver, and the 
price ot it increased enonnouslv. The 
monopoly of the profits from the pits of 
Ahnaden, which were the largest in the 
world, and, next to those* oi Idria. the* 
only ones then woike*d, had already be*en 
acepiired previously, and the Spanish 
government now also claimed the* mono¬ 
poly <>t the* trade*. It leased the* pits to 
the buggers, who. by an intelligent process 
ot working, under German diiection. 
pioeluced .approximately one hundred per 
cent, ot profit during bait a centurv. 
Tliev weic obliged tf> relinquish all the* 
gains to the* government, who sold the 

n r-, qmcksilvei m America to the 

Huge Profits 1 , . , , 

, .. mine-owners tor three* and tom 

from the . , ,, . 

Silver Mines tl,,U> aS i,s 

money. I hencetonv.ird the 

galleys, which on the* letmii vnvuge 
bi ought tlu* treasuie-s ot gold and silvei 
Irom America, on the outward vovage 
curried trom 150 to J50 tons ot quick¬ 
silver. loom 1 »; to it>41 that is to 

say, as long as the buggers wen* the 
leaseholders of the juts ot Ahnaden — 
sil\er w01 tli {50,000.000 is said to have 
been gained tiom IJ.L5N toiisot epiicksilver 
which they had extracted, flu* rovallv on 
tliis alone amounted to over -fio.ooo.oon. 

In the whole* exj)ort trade* that Spain 
cariie*d on with its colonies there was only 
one* other article which equalled quick¬ 
silver in importance, and that was the 
negro slave. Reference has alreach* been 
made to tin* fact that access to the colonies 
nad, in accordance with the oldest legisla¬ 
tion, been closed to these slaves, but 
that the* government was not strict in 
gianting exceptions. The negroes did not 
begin to play an important part in the 
organisation of the colonies and in colonial 
trade until Las Casas, with his narrow 
philanthropic ideas, recommended the 
importation of negro slaves as a means of 
liberating the Indians from their state of 
servitude. If, as was evidently the clear 


intention of the Spanish Government, the 
colonies were to be organised for other 
purposes than to serve as fulcrums for 
barter and trade, as had been established 
by the Portuguese in the Indies, then 
undoubtedly provision for labourers had 
to be made. It was quite evident that 
there were not enough Eurojieans for this 
c , . . ¥ purpose. O11 the one hand, 

*fK C » climate enfeebled their 

it working ixiwers, and, on the 

other hand, the disproportion 
between the number of the European 
colonists and the expansion oi the colonial 
possessions was Mich that to surmount the 
difficulties ot colonisation by European 
forces alone was quite out of the question. 

Added to this, the conception which the 
Sjianish Government had of their duty to 
the colonies loi bade Spain's deportation 
oi criminals or doubtful subjects. Colum¬ 
bus wished to attempt the discovery of 
America with discharged convicts. Portu¬ 
gal. in the irregular method of her colonial 
jtolicy, had made some experiments with 
convict settlements in IJrazil, but the 
Sj»ani-h laws permitted only the nation’s 
live men to enngiate, and the govern¬ 
ment. in single instances only, transported 
misdemeanants at the request of special 
colonial gnmps. Even with their help it 
would have been impossible to carry on 
mining, cattle-raising and plantations in 
tlu* colonics sinqily for this reason, that 
many kinds—and moie especially the 
higher kinds—of labour always remained 
to be done by the Europeans. If, there- 
tore, tlu* Indian who. owing to his indol¬ 
ence and his sj)irit of independence, could 
scarcely be induced to do the work volun¬ 
tarily, accoidmg to European standards— 
was to be exempt from all compulsion, 
then another supply of labour had to be 
impoited into the colonies. 

Las Casas’ jiroposal. that negroes should 
be used tor this purpose m the same 
manner in which they were employed on 
, the islands on the coasts of 


The Colonies * , • , , 

^ . . Airica, was favourably re- 

. . ceived bv the government, 
ror fiscal reasons the Civnvn 
nominally maintained the prohibition of 
negro importation, but, in consideration 
ol the payment of certain fees, single 
individuals or companies were allowed to 
supply to the harbours of the colonies a 
fixed number of negroes annually. The 
colonial authorities had been called upon 
to give a report in respect to their annual 
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requirements. In t he beginning 4,000 were 
named, but in the course of the long period 
(hiring which the “ Asienlo ”—the con¬ 
tract for tlu* inonoplv of the importation 
of slaves - lasted, the number was at 
various times increased or diminished. 
The colonists, however, always complained 
that the supply ol negio slaves lor the 

. New World iell far short of 

Privileges jj u . ;u t ual demand, and tlic 

Enjoyed by the tnl(k . 1||js v; ,, Mah|( . com . 
Slave-ships y wa „ ;lll tilm . s ,| 1( . 

tavourite business ot tlu* illegal smuggling 
trade which was carried on by toieign 
shipowners. There is no doubt that this 
matter permanently engrossed the atten¬ 
tion ot the government. 

The slave-ships enjoyed certain piivi- 
leges. inasmuch as they weie allowed, by 
the deposit ot a sccunty. to sail from the 
coast ol (iiunea. where they purchased 
their black meichandise from Portuguese 
dealers, stiaiglit to America, when* a lew 
poits weir open to them lor the landing 
ol tlu* negioes. The oldest Asientists 
already enjoyed certain privileges tor the 
1 eqiinements ol then trade, and in the 
leturn from Spain ol their piolits in the 
shape ol colonial goods; but they ic- 
mnined bound b\ the obligation to return 
to SeN'ille, as well as to be legistered m 
the same tnannei as all otliei meichants. 
As coiitiol (»l them was lai moie ditticult 
than ot the voyages of the fleets and 
galle\s. the (down’s toleration ot the 
Asientists was very soon taken advantage 
ol lor t he genei al evasion ol t he oppi essive 
colonial trade laws and lor extensive 
and growing smuggling. 

Though tin 1 slave monopoly was at iiist 
in the hands ol the (ienoese and the 
(iei mails, it was comparatively little 
abused, and it was only slightly pre¬ 
judicial to the legitimate tiade m general : 
yet in time these conditions changed when 
other nations, with less Iriendlv inten¬ 
tions, look the monopoly into theii hands. 

. The idea ol leasing the sole 
Traffic PrCft<i r, k^hs in the traffic of slave 
in Slaves importation to the Portuguese 
was not bad in itseli, as the 
Portuguese, weie in undisputed possession 
ot the materia prima ol the. negroes them¬ 
selves. The P011 uguesc merchants received 
the Asiento at the time when Portugal was 
bound to Spain by a personal union, and 
they retained it alter the revolt of the 
Braganzas until the acknowledgment of 
Portuguese independence by the treaty of 
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peace in ib()7. Then t he merchants of Seville 
temporarily obtained the Asiento for them¬ 
selves. The Guinea Company, in which Lou is 
XIV. himself had a share, possessed the 
monopoly of the slave-trade after Spanish 
America, until political circumstances 
necessitated the retirement of France. 

This was not advantageous to Spain, 
however, one of the conditions of the 
Treaty of ITrccht expressly stipulating 
the cession of the Asiento to the English, 
who undoubtedly profited most thoroughly 
by it. 'file English at the same time 
received a guarantee lor the right to 
send annually to the colonies, which were 
closed to the trade ol all the other colonies 
under privileged conditions, two vessels 
of modest dimensions freighted with 
European trade commodities, in addition 
to the slave-ships. It has, however, been 
reported that these vessels, while they 
discharged I heir cargo openly and m sight 
ol the harboui officials during the day, 
were again lieighted by night lioin huge! 
Ships which did not disembark, but lode 
at anchor outside hn no apparent reason. 
In this way three and lour times the bulk 
ot their actual mei chandise was 
* landed. \ liese wen- s«*i 1011s 
Trade evils, winch finally induced 
Feidinand VI. to lepmchase 
the Asiento contract from the English, even 
before its legal termination. The reason 
that the government was so long in de¬ 
riding upon this step was not alone due 
to the fact that it was immediately 
interested in the profits ot the English 
association, nor because 1 tlu English alone 
had succeeded in ti anspoi ting the pre¬ 
scribed number ol sla\cs to the colonies; 
hut it was chiefly owing to the large sums 
which acciued to the state exchequer by 
means of these transactions and played ail 
important pari in the levenuc of I he Indies. 

The original tax of e gat shillings per 
head, by mc^ns of which the first holders 
of tlie trade monopoly bough! the licence, 
was in time laised to from three to lour 
pounds. The importation of j,ooo to 4,000 
slaves annually thus became also per¬ 
ceptible in the colonial budget ot the 
eighteenth century, when the royalties 
irom the gains of precious metals had 
diminished considerably. The question 
has often been discussed as to w hat amount 
of gold, silver, and other valuables the 
Spanish state and country bad derived 
from its trans-Atlantic colonial posses¬ 
sions, but it has never been satisfactorily 
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settled, owing to the utterly incomplete into the eighteenth century to make use 
reports of the trade of Spain and its of them in any other way, is a point of 
colonies which have hitherto been obtain- view which all the colonial Powers of that 
able. While it has lncn asserted that age had in common. Probably Spain’s 
the development of Spanish America attitude would not have changed to this 
was retarded for a hundred years by the day if the powerful revolutionary agita- 
colonial policy of Spain, an attempt has lions which in the New World led to the 
been made to attach the responsibility complete severance ol the United States 
tor Spain’s economic downfall to the from England and oi very nearly the 
very abundance of precious metals, by whole of Latin America from Spain, had 
the assertion that the gold from the n<»t forced her to a very different polity. 



THE LOSS OF THE REVENGE : SIR RICHARD GRENVILLES LAST FIGHT 


Forming: one of the squadron of queen's ships despatched to the Azores in 155)1 to look out for the homeward-bound 
treasure fleet of Spain, the Revenge, under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, was cut off from the admiral and 
the rest of the squadron by a powerful Spanish fleet. With "her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick below,' 
the little Revenge made a brave fight against the fifty-three ships of Spain, but was ultimately captured and her 
gallant commander mortally wounded. So impressed was the Spanish admiral by the heroic stand of the English 
that he sent his barge to take Sir Richard Grenville to his own ship, the San Paulo, where he died a few days later. 

I'linn tin’ (Minting !•) Su (Mtali) Urieilt^, lij jii’ninssnui i.f (lie Ail I'muii ol I oinluii, 1i-\ 'itr.uii! 

New World corrupted and eventually The Spanish colonies fulfilled their 

ruined Spain. That, however, like the object until the eighteenth century, 

previous statements, is an exaggeration. They provided the mother country with 
It Spain had been a sound economic such abundant means oi gold, which 

slate, there would have been as little was indispensable to her political position 

likelihood of her corruption by the in the concert of Europe, that it aroused 

superfluity of gold and silver as there was the envy of a II other countries, and 

of England’s being injured by the treasures tempted them, on the one hand, to embark 

of India. That Spain did not allow her in colonial enterprises themselves, while, 

colonies a freer and more individual life, but on the other hand, it made them take 

regarded them as essentially an asylum for from the Spaniards as much of their 

the mother country, and refused until tar colonial treasures as possible. 

S 
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SPAIN’S FIGHT FOR HER EMPIRE 

AGAINST THE RIVAL EUROPEAN POWERS 


F ROM the position which the Spanish 
colonies held in relation to the mother 
country it naturally follows that they 
possessed no independent history. Their 
history comprised the change of officials, 
the incidental alterations in their ad¬ 
ministrative organisation, and the iemu¬ 
lations for the furtherance of the economic 
interests instituted lar more lor the 
benefit of Spain than for that of the 
colonies. It was owing to Spain’s depend¬ 
ence on them that they became involved 
in all the political Complications of tin* 
mother country. Tin* history of all that 
the colonies had to suffer, as pari of the 
Spanish kingdom, at the hands <>( Spain's 
opponents is the nearest approach to a 
general history of tin* colonial empire 
Whim Spain came into wailike conflict 
with neighbouring European states, the 
latter did not tail to damage the trade and 
the naval power of their op- 
hcr * n an d i'onent. on her far-ieaching sea- 

. coasts, by means of privateers. 

Enemies , ,, 

In the year 1512 ships wine 
captured by the French, in the course of 
such attacks, while struggling towards 
thi i harbour of Seville on their return from 
the colonies. A state of war, at times 
open and at other times latent, pievailed 
continuously against France during the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip 11., and 
it spread the more on the sea because, 
by the opening up of Mexico and Peru, 
the colonial trading vessels had become 
more desirable prey than they had been 
at the beginning of the century. 

The Spanish regents were, however, 
not blind to this fact. The enemies’ 
attacks upon the South American fleets 
helped in no small degree the develop¬ 
ment of that maritime supremacy which 
Spain maintained during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century. This 
ascendancy might perhaps have been more 
firmly established if Charles V. had not 
possessed such convenient sources of help 


in his great European dominions. The 
same thing happened here as with the 
colonial trade, lor Spain was unable, 
during the first years of traffic, to 
satisfy her colonies’ demands, so that she 
granted participation in maritime trade. 

. , to all the allied nations— 
The Spanish ^ I) ll( ch alld 

fleet Supreme , > , . , ,, 

. . (rermans. Owing to the* 

°n e ea abundance of treasure which 
the country drew from her colonies, this 
arrangement became permanent, and the 
fatal eonM*t|ucnces which in such a state 
of affairs must arise from a detection ol 
her allies were not taken info account. 

For the time being, at any rate, the 
Spaniards succeeded by these means in 
making themselves the 1 tiling maritime 
Cower. No nation could base dared, before 
15S0, to meet the Spanish licet openly on 
tlu* ocean. Even during the small naval 
war which the privateers, moie especially 
the Fiench privateers, rallied on with 
the Spaniards the latter were undoubtedly 
at first superior, it was only due to the 
exceptionally unfavourable position in 
which the country, with her colonies, found 
herself when lace to lace with the enemy 
that the latter, in spite of many losses, 
reaped rich benefit and many advantages 
from the privateering wars. 

The arrangements to safeguard the 
voyages of the trading fleets, and tor their 
convoy along the coast provinces by the 
naval ships, soon drove the corsairs 
away from the Andalusian coast and from 
Cape St. Vincent, where they might often 
« . , have become dangerous to the 

s ... ships returning to Seville. 

the Corsairs /. hcv obliged to transfer 

their scene ol action tart her 
off, to regions where the home squadrons 
could not so readily come to the aid of 
the trading fleets. But they were not 
able to remain on the Canary Islands, or 
on the Azores or the Cape Verde Islands, 
which they had chosen as their centre. 
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The Spanish measures of defence finally 
even loieed the enemy to seek for spoil 
in the very quarters where the Spaniard 
obtained his—that is to say, in the 
colonies. The pirates did not long remain 
in ignorance ot the sailing routes appointed 
for the Spanish fleets, because they, 
too, depended on the ocean currents. In 

. , the same wav thev soon learned 

Privateers that m * ()f * t , M . Sllla ller 


° e uge on the shores of tlie larger 
islands. had been entirely abandoned by 
the colonists and were therefore “ no 
man’s land.” Thus the privateers had no 
groat difficulty in finding harbours of 
refuge, where they could equip them¬ 
selves for their unexpected attacks, 
repair the damages incurred, and place 
the spoils gained in security. 

Only a step leinained between the 
capture of the Spanish ships in the trans- 
Atlantic waters and the attack and plunder 
of the colonial settlements. The first 
stages of open hostility followed (lining the 
third Fnmco-Spanish Wai in the Torties 
ot the sixteenth century. The daring ot 
the privateers—who, with the secret 
assistance of the French (iovernment, hud 
been extremely well equipped — was so 
great that they not only plundered and 
laid under contribution the small and 
isolated colonial coast places, but also 
attacked Santa Maria and C artagena in 
1542. In 1555 they seized the capital ot 
(Til)u, Havana, and occupied it lor twenty- 
six days. In the fact* ot such conditions 
all that the government could do was to 
order the eoasl towns to be fortified as 
far as possible, and whenever this could not 
be done the settlements near the sea-coast 
were to be abandoned and transferred 
iarther into the interior. 

Ne\v tt enemies then arose* for the 
colonies. Up to that time it had been 
chiefly the French who had done their 
utmost to injure the colonial trade and the 
, settlements of their traditional 
ng an s When Oueeii Eliza- 

.k q C • hetli ot England ascended the 

w"h Spain ^ ^ ,, |ia( j 

shared with her sister, the ruptuie between 
England and Spain increased year by 
year, and developed into open hostility, 
which became all the greater when 
Elizabeth tinnly showed her Protest ant 
tendencies. The English Navy was then 
far interior to the .Spanish, and was not 
in a position to contend with it on the 
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Antilles, and even great tracts 


ocean ; and, moreover, the English sea¬ 
men did not then appear to he conducting 
active naval warfare against the Spaniards. 
They endeavoured, however, to break 
through the strict embargo laid on the 
Spanish colonies’ direct trade with the 
Old World, and in so doing they did not 
scruple to attack the Spanish ships openly. 
Soon afterwards they turned their attention 
to those settlements where their opponents 
were weak, and where the colonial authori¬ 
ties had opposed their illegitimate trade. 

The tactics they generally employed weie 
first to plunder a shipload of negro slaves 
of the Portuguese on the (‘oast of Guinea, 
for which they were certain of securing a 
market in the colonies, olten with the 
connivance of the Spanish authorities. At 
the same time, they knew thoroughly how 
to seize any opportunity oi striking a blow', 
and if it proved favourable t hey wen* at no 
loss to know' how to piovoke the Spaniaids 
so that they themselves could always 
plead that thev had taken up arms only 
in self-defence. Richard Hawkins had, in 
1540, already laid the Inundation lor the 
wealth which in later yea is enabled his cefe- 
_ . bra ted son. John Hawkins, 

Plundering j V .,U .'I in K ils 

Voynges of Drake a s|;m ; nil , rll;1|lt . w j, |, his 

and Hawkins „ ,|Tlli-111 .hIc ol 

trading was, during the ’sixties, carried 
on by numerous English ships. It they 
reached unknown coasts, they exchanged 
wait's with the natives. They foicibly 
extorted permission to tiadein flu* Spanish 
settlements if it was not willingly granted. 
Put such measures had seldom to be re¬ 
sorted to, except for t he sake ot appearance. 

When, however, the Spaniards once 
gained the upper hand, they natuially 
did not deal very lenient 1\ with them, as 
Hawkins and Drake experienced at Vera 
( riiz in i^bM. The English did not scruple, 
when opportunity favoured them, to make 
an actual attack, such as Drake attempted 
without complete success on Noinbre de 
Dios and Panama in 1572. A lew years 
later, Drake was the first enemy to advance 
through the Straits ol Magellan into the 
Pacific Ocean, and to plunder the entirely 
defenceless coast districts of Chili and 
Peru, thus gaining an enormous amount 
of spoil. I11 order that these spoils might 
not he exposed to the 1 isk ol being seized 
by tin* Spaniards, who were on the look¬ 
out for him on the return voyage, he 
brought them safely to London by way of 
the southern point of Africa. There Oueeii 
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Elizabeth, on account of his exploits, 
knighted him, in spite of the Spanish pro¬ 
tests. Though tlit‘ peace between England 
and Spain, which until then had not been 
officially declared, had imposed a certain 
amount of caution upon the English 
“ piiate,” this was done away with when, 
in 1585, both countries were at open war. 

In this same year Drake went to sea 
with twenty-three ships and 2,500 men, 
and, apart from numerous privateer¬ 
ing feats, plundered the towns ol San 
Domingo and Cartagena, destroyed San 
Agustiu in Florida, and brought back 240 
guns from the conquered ships and from 
the subjugated coast districts, besides 
rich treasures. From that time until the 
death ol Oueen Elizabeth scarcely a year 
passed in which more or less richly 
equipped lleets did not set sail, either to 
](hinder the coasts ol Spain or to ravage 
the colonies. It was because the English 
sailors had been thoroughly tried on 
their daring piivatcer voyages that they 
distinguished themseUe^ in the battle 
against the '• invinoiMe ” Armada. Alter 
tlie halo which until then had surrounded 


Founders of 
England’s Naval 
Supremacy 


the Spanish Navy had been 
dispelled by this battle, the 
English came forward as 
set ions rivals lor the 


supremacy ol the sea. This sti uggle. which 
began with the victory over the Armada at 
(iravehne^. terminated at Trafalgar with 
theii complete triumph. The foundation ot 
England’s supremacy at sea was laid by the 
English seamen, who, like Hawkins and 
Drake, began a^ smuggleis and pirates. 

They hist convinced the government ol 
the nnpoi tance ot the supiemacy of t he sea 
lor the piosperity ot England, who from 
her geogi a pineal position is dependent 
upon the sea. Then Walter Raleigh, while 
the acknowledged favourite of Oueen 
Elizabeth, made the English aspirations for 
maritime supremacy acceptable at court. 
Raleigh himselt made the first attempts at 
colonisation on American soil, though they 
had no immediate or permanent results. 
The expeditions to Guiana which he under¬ 
took in 1545, 1547 and i(>i(> were the 
first really serious attempts by foreigners 
on the southern continent, not only to 
become possessed of the coast, but also to 
advance into the interior. 


As in the north, they gave the impulse 
to foreign Powers to establish themselves 
within the Spanish-Portuguese colonial 
sphere. Fresh competitors with Spain had 


appeared in the meanwhile, and these 
proved the more dangerous because their 
position as subjects ol the Spanish Crown 
gave them opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the conditions of colonial 
trade. When the first ships belonging to the 
Netherlands, which at that time had not yet 
revolted, brought their trade commodities 
_ _ to America, the colonists recog- 

ihe Dutch ni j tl advanlaK(1 K ai n( . d , an d 

A . made every kind ol representa- 
menca d()ll | () (i lt . Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, requesting it to concede to the 
Dutch, in the same wav as to the 1 inhabi¬ 
tants of the Canary Islands, the privilege 
ot sailing straight to the colonies Irom 
Dutch ports, so making the call at Seville' 
obligatory tor only the return voyage. 

The Council of the Indies would never 
agree' to this, but it otten permitle*el the 1 
Dutch as well as the* German and Italian 
ship-owners and merchants to participate 
in the colonial tiaele. even after the general 
permit ol ('harles V. had ceased toexist, and 
the strong seaworthy Dutch hulks were 
often liiicd m the service of the king for 
the official vn\ages acioss the ocean. This 
commercial piivilcge was seriously endan¬ 
gered wile'll the Protestant provinces 
rebelled against the Spanish yoke : but 
the attitude’ which Philip II. assumed in 
connection with this iiisurre'ction was ol 
aelvanlage to the Dutch. He still desired 
that only his own, though lebe'llious, sub¬ 
jects should trade with the South American 
provinces, and so lie 1 continued to grant a 
share in the 1 Spanish and colonial tiade to 
those shipowners anel merchants ol the 
northern provinces who had not been 
directly implicated in the* lcbellion. 

Thus tlie’ Dutch we're* able, as be'toic, to 
carry on their business openly and under 
the Spanish Hag, both at Seville and in the 
colonies, although it was notorious that in 
this way the money gained ile>wed»into the 
money chests of t he rebe'ls. Not until 1(104 
was this anomaly abolished—at any rate, in 
„ 4 , part—when the Dutch trade 

-j, 0 ^ e u was burdened with a special 
tax of 40 per cent, ael valorem, 
until it, too, was again with¬ 
drawn during the twelve years’ armi¬ 
stice (i(x)q-i()2i). In spite of this, the 
Dutch, besides carrying on a legal trade, 
soon attempted to enrich themselves from 
the colonies by illegal means. Sometimes 
they captured Spanish ships, while at other 
times, by evading the forced registration, 
they traded directly with America—partly 
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with the Spanish-Portuguesc settlements, 
but more frequently with the Indians in 
the then still uncolonised regions. 

The reason why they, like the English, 
turned chiefly towards the coast districts, 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
was probably because they still believed 
the famous legend of El Dorado, who 


The Elusive 
Treasures of 
El Dorado 


was looked for between these 
rivers; though, with the 
practice'll disposition which is 
characteristic of their race. 


they did not lorget to profit by an inferior 
but more certain gain while seeking tor trea¬ 
sures. The actual activity of the Dutch as 
colonists in America began only with the 
renewal of the war with Spain. Then, in 
the year i(>2i, a West India Company was 
formed upon the model of the East India 
Company- However, in the first instance, 
it made jI its business to plunder and 
damage the Spanish-Portuguese colonies, 
establishing at the same tune a number ot 


small settlements on the Oyapok, the Ber- 
bice and the* Kssequibo. which afterwards 
developed into t lie colony of 1 hitch Guiana. 

The West India Company came more 
into pi eminence through the attacks upon 
Erazil, which was then still subject to the 
king of Spain. 11 succeeded, in a surprisingly 
short time—during the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century in gaming 
a firm footing m Olinda and Recife, 
and gradually tin* Portuguese were almost 
completely driven from the northern 
provinces of Brazil. By means of a 
clever policy ol religious and international 
tolerance, the company succeeded in 
making the gieater part of the old settleis 
accept thi' new mi lei of things uncondi¬ 
tionally, while it retained their services 
for the new eommunit\, which soon flour¬ 


ished and experienced no difficulty in 
resisting the Spanish-Portuguese attacks. 

The cijony was in its prime during the 
regency ol Count Johann Moritz ot 
Nassau (it) yj who not only made 


Brazil 
in its 
Prime 


his residence, Moritzstadt, the 
centie lor commerce, but also 
a home for serious scientific 
studies, such as had never 


previously been carried on elsewhere on 
American soil. The altered political condi¬ 
tions first had a disturbing influence when 
Portugal, separating from Spain in 1O40, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands. The 
West India Company at first maintained 
its claim to its Brazilian conquests, and 
received the support of the States-general. 
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The eagerness for the retention of the dis¬ 
puted possession subsequently subsided, 
so that the Spanish colonial party, which 
had been considerably strengthened since 
ibqo, succeeded in confining the Dutch 
more and more to the coast, finally even 
conquering the coast also, with the assist¬ 
ance' of tlie Portuguese. The Dutch, in 
the treaty of peace in ibbl, also officially 
renounced all their Brazilian pretensions 
for an indemnity. From that time attention 
was once more directed to the so-called 
savage coast of Guiana. The more ancient 
settlements of Berbiee and Essequibn were 
ceded to England in 1S14, but, on the other 
hand, the Netherlands possess up to the 
present day, in Surinam, a remnant of the 
land which had been colonised under the 
auspices ol tin* West India Company. 

The example which the Netherlands had 
set by the foundation of state-aided 
trading companies excited the attention 
of thi' rest of Europe, more especially on 
account of the great lesults of their East 
India Company. The French also founded 
a privileged iiading* company with the 
title of “ Tin* American Islands Company,” 

, ahiiust simultaneously with the 
A J* anc f *. establishment of t he West 

^ . . India ( oinpauy. 1 o tin*- b 1 ance 

owes her piesi'iit West India 
colonies—Martinique. Guadeloupe, and her 
smaller dependencies -although hei first 
possession was St. Christopher, which now 
belongs to England. Its fortunes were veiy 
variable before they finally came under the 
direct control of the state. The first com¬ 
pany collapsed as early as ib^o. and saved 
itsell from complete bankruptcy only by 
disposing of its territorial lights to indi¬ 
vidual proprietors, who lor a long time 
exercised an almost unlimited soveieignty, 
as had been the ease in the Portuguese and 
North American capitalizes. 

Colbert then supported the system of 
privileged companies with great zeal, 
lepurchased the West India Islands, and 
handed them over, with other territories, to 
the French West India Company, which 
also became ruined during the first decades 
of the eighteenth century, in consequence 
of political complications. Denmark and 
Sweden also, for a short time, acquired 
their colonial possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea by means of privileged trading com¬ 
panies, and in part endeavoured to retain 
them. Although, with the English, the 
impulse for colonial activity had been the 
result of personal and individual initiative, 




‘FROM SOUTHERN SEAS AND THE SPANISH YOKE 


The seventeenth century was a period rich in adventure. English seamen betook themselves to Southern seas on voyages 
of piracy, sometimes returning after amassing huge fortunes, when they escaped death at the hands of the Spaniards. 
In the above we see a returned sailor telling a group of merchant-adventurers the story of his capture and escape. 

lumi tin; {Minting by l.ilgar nuiul>, l»y the artist’s pt-ruiiMiun 
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it was by the union of their forces into 
privileged trading companies that they 
also first achieved greater results. 

The inevitable consequence of the 
mighty expansion of the Spanish colonial 
kingdom was that the Lesser Antilles, which 
were but sparsely endowed with natural 
treasures, soon became entirely neglected, 
v . though they comprised the 
expansion ]and which Columbus first dis- 

C0 1 on?e S C(,vered in the New World. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth 
century they had been occasionally visited 
by Spanish slave-hunters. When the latter, 
however, no longer reaped any benefit 
through these expeditions, most of the 
smaller islands remained entirely un¬ 
inha hi fed, and at the most served as 
hiding-places lor the freebooters of all 
nations who lay in wait lor the Spanish 
ships. It was no wonder that at a time 
when, through the example of the Dutch, 
the desire lor colonial conquests had been 
aroused, these uninhabited islands should 
have been regarded as suitable for the 
purpose. Some Englishmen had, in if>05, 
already taken possession of the completely 
deseited island of Barbados, without 
colonising it at the time. 

When St. Christopher had developed 
into a settlement in ib>a speculator was 
also found foi Barbados, and he induced 


the king to grant him the right of a 
“ capitan ” over the inland and its trade. 
During the following years the English, 
French and Dutch took possession of 
almost all the Lesser Antilles. England’s 
colonial possessions attaint'd a fnither 
expansion in the time of Cromwell. The 
Lord Protector, in the year 1D55, attacked 
San Domingo with an important arrav of 
military forces, and though he was defeated 
there, he was more successful in Jamaica, 
which became the permanent possession 
of the English. Until then Spain had 
regarded all other foreign settlements as a 
usurpation of her sphere of power, and it 
1 A • vvas 11(, t till 1670, when peace 
n g an s j kk j p t , on concluded with Eng- 
-v land, that she recognised the 
cquisi 10ns va ii ( uty () j England’s colonial 

acquisitions. The same occurred in her 
relations with France dining the subse¬ 
quent conclusions of peace. 

In spite of all, this was a period of out¬ 
lawry for the Antilles. The English and 
French had adhered to the unusual 


custom of procuring labourers for the 
settlers by transporting convicts, on con- 
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dition that they should do compulsory 
labour for the colonists for a specified 
number of years. Even though there were 
many among the number who had been 
convicted for political or religious offences, 
there was no lack of men of an infamous 
kind who made the worst possible use of 
their regained liberty. The renowned 
buccaneers and filibusters were recruited 
from their ranks, and, at the time when 
the European trading companies were 
almost completely ruined, and when the 
English also were entirely occupied by 
wars at home, they became pirates and 
were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. 

Thus they once more revived the days of 
Hawkins and Drake by their daring attacks 
upon the Spanish colonial coasts as far as 
the Pacific Ocean. These homeless and 
lawless bands of robbers were composed of 
the subjects of all countries, Spain alone 
finding no place in their company ; and 
while they were not in conflict with other 
nations, they pursued everything that was 
Spanish with the most deadly hatred. 
For this reason the Enemies of Spain often 
made use of and protected them, but, for the 
A New sam< ‘ reason also, the change 
, in European politics conse- 
. « . quent upon the accession ot 

m pain j-Jouibons to the 1 throne 

soon put an end to their doings. The fili¬ 
busters then attached themselves to either 
the English or the Fiench, according to 
the preponderance in force of either nation. 
Thus, the best elements among them 
were assimilated by the colonial settle¬ 
ments, while the incorrigible ones gradually 
tell victims to their trade or at last 
received well-merited punishment. 

Spain’s change ot dynasty, from the 
Hapsburgs to the Bourbons, which kindled 
in Europe a universal conflagration of 
more than ten years’ duration, did not 
bring to the colonies any more serious 
shocks. The latter were content to take 
upon themselves unconditionally the con¬ 
sequences of the events in the mother 
country, as they had done previously at 
the union w 7 ith Portugal, as well as at 
its revolt, which w r as a proof that they had 
not even then awakened to a life of their 
own. During the first decades the policy 
of the new dynasty was entirely occupied 
with European concerns. 

Not until various occurrences had led to 
the conviction that Spain was in need of 
reorganisation from within, if she was to 
occupy a place in the council of the Powers 



SPAIN'S FIGHT FOR HER EMPIRE 


compatible with her great past, did the 
colonies also assume a higher value in the 
eyes ol the government. Although, owing 
to the pressure of circumstances, she became 
nationalised in a surprisingly short time, 
yet much of the French spirit was infused 
into the country which till then had 
been kept in an extraordinary state of 
isolation. Without the least doubt the 
revolution which the system of colonial 
administration underwent under Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. and Charles III. is essentially 
the direct product of French ideas. The 


But the times when the caravels were 
considered the most suitable vessels for 
colonial trade were irrevocably past, and 
the enforced registration at Seville meant 
only delay and disadvantages tor the 
larger ocean ships which had long since 
come into favour. 

The transference in 1715 of the 
staple Indian trade to Cadi/, whose bay 
and harbour were* able to shelter the 
larger vessels and fleets, was at any 
rate an adaptation to the actual le- 
quirements, though it actually meant no 



A TYPICAL SCENE IN MODERN CHILI: THE FAIR AT A COUNTRY TOWN 


altered conditions of trade and inter¬ 
course had in the meanwhile caused the 
mother country to suffer in as great a 
degree as the colonies from the restrictions 
which lettered the colonial trade. The first 
breach in the old system was still im¬ 
material. Seville was not a suitable point 
of departure lor an extensive trans- 
Atlantic trade such as had been developed 
in the eighteenth century. In this matter 
it is of no consequence whether or not 
the navigable water of the Lower Guadal¬ 
quivir had really deteriorated from neglect. 


real advance one way or the other. 
The monopoly of the trade with the 
Indies was soon seriously and generally 
taken in hand. The government felt 
keenly that it was an anachronism that 
the trade between the mother country 
and the colonies was still essentially 
confined to the fleets which traded, at the 
most, twice in the year. A sense of the 
value of time also began to manifest itself 
in the political sphere, quite apart from 
the fact that the increase of the colonial 
commerce had proved the impossibility 
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of mooting its 1 equipments by the rare 
and uncertain arrival of the fleets and by 
having to encourage an illegal trade, intei - 
course on an extensive scale, to meet the 
difficulty. For this reason it was regarded 
as a beneficial sign of progress on both 
sides, when monthly traffic trom Corunna, 
by means ot single last-sailing vessels, 
. , was instituted between Spain 

pains aiK j Anieiica under Ferdinand 

Expanding Aulu p these ships, in the 
first instance, were intended to 
meet the requiiements ot the* government, 
they were also available for private trade 
as tai as their cargo space permitted. 
This measure had scaredv any appreci¬ 
able influence on the fleets, which had lost 
considerably in importance, but it had the 
beneficial effect ol making it possible to 
satisfy the needs ot the colonies upon a 
more peaceful basis, and one which would 
frustrate the smuggling trade of foreigners. 

The excellent results which weie thereby 
gained finally inspired the enlightened 
government of Charles III. courageously 
to break completely with all toimei 
systems. In 1774, the trade ot the colonial 
provinces among themselves became en¬ 
franchised under certain limitations which 
aimed at the protection of Spanish pio- 
duce, and thus a huger sphere of activity 
was opened up for the beginnings of a 
colonial industry. Four yeais later, 1778, 
the trans-Atlantic trade was also entiielv 
reorganised. The trading ol the fleets was 
suspended, and tin* Cadi/.-Seville monopoly 
was annulled. In plaee of it. it was decided 
that the nine impoitant haihour.-, of the 
mothei country should have the right 1o 
be starting-ports ol the ships tor the 
colonies, while on the other side of the 
ocean 110 less than twenty-two harboms 
were opened lor dnect traffic with Spain. 

A new table of rates, wisely adapted to the 
circumstances, was at the same tune drawn 
up, so that, even though the smuggling of 
the English and the Portuguese could not 
TK p . be entirely suppressed, the 
c ,sc essential pai ol the trading 
intercourse was once more 
placed on a legal footing. The 
markets which had long since ( eased to 
meet the requirements of Portobello 
therewith also came to an end, and the 
traffic which had once followvd the road 
from Panama, via Peru and Chili to Tucu- 
lnan and Buenos Ayres, was now com¬ 
pletely revolutionised. Buenos Ayres, 
owing to its natural situation, became, 
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of Buenos 
Ayres 


with the new order of things, the specially 
favoured harbour for the track' of the 
southern colonies with Spain, as the ships 
intended for Chili and Peru, after running 
up to Buenos Ayres, now followed the 
route round Cape Horn, in order to reach 
the harbours of tin* Pacific Ocean. The 
province of Buenos Ayres until then had 
been the step-child of the government; 
under the new laws it was placed on an 
equal footing with the richest colonial 
province of Spain, because ot the wealth 
ol its plantations and sheep-farms. 

'File facilities offered to trade brought 
about an important revolution in com¬ 
merce. The farmer and planter lound it 
easier to procure a remunerative market 
foi the product which could be drawn in 
unlimited abundance trom the soil, owing 
to its luxuriant lruit I illness. Tin* tacili- 

tntecl trade' therefore reacted in a toieible 
manner upon agricult me and manufac¬ 
ture. The government under Charles 111 . 
was. moreover, eager to make up in ('very 
way tor the persistent neglec t of the past. 
Scientific expedifioi>, were sent out to 
make exact surveys, not only ol the coasts, 
but also of the entile smlaceot the eoim- 
tries, and t hey were at t he same 

c u . m ° s time commissioned to examine 
Scientific caRlinllv t]u . ininr 1 a l OKlca l, 

journeys j )( )tailIca ] and zoological pecu¬ 
liarities of the New World. This was flit' 
origin of the great collections ot colonial 
pioducts in Madrid, the precursors ot the 
botanical gardens and natiual history 
museums, which to-day find a place in all 
our huge cities and towns. 

These researches have enriched science* 
with many indispensable features, and we 
have to thank them lor quinine', whose 
extraction has carried an industry far into 
those regions from which the Kuiopcan 
settler had not until then undeistood how 
to gain any advantage. How these events 
have influenced mankind, and w hat never- 
to-be-toigotten achievements ol science 
they have maimed, may lu* characterised 
under one name. By order of the* Spanish 
Government, Alexander von Humboldt 
undertook his journeys ol many years’ dura¬ 
tion through Cential and South America. 
The scientific results of these travels in¬ 
augurated a new era in the history of geo¬ 
graphy and natural science, which he 
directed into those new channels where they 
have to this day remained, thus making 
the Spanish colonial poli< y one of (he most 
enlightened of its time. Konrad Haebler 



INDEPENDENCBfS^JTHCENTRAL AMERICA 

SPAIN’S COLONIES IN REVOLT 

BOLIVAR, "THE LIBERATOR OF THE COUNTRY” 


NEof tin* weightiest reasons why Spain 
could not adequately support the 
action of France in lavour ol the Biitish 
c olonies si niggling for independence w as her 
considei ation lor her own colonies. The 
government ol Charles III. could not main¬ 
tain t Ik* plan of completely preventing 
intercom's!' between the 1 colonies and the 
outside wmld. and tor this reason it was 
doubly alraicl of the- intlueni'e which 

might be exerted in these (ninnies bv the 
spectacle ol Spain’s aiding the subjects ol 
another state to oppose by lorce the intro¬ 
duction ol institutions which one had 

always maintained in her own colonies, 
and was extremely reluctant to abolish. 
Thus, though in alliance w it 1 1 France, Sj>ain 
bepm w ar against England only in Em ope 
. , and in the West Indies, main- 
pains t,lining a most reserved attitude 

. towards the l T nited State's. 
Colonies , , , 

Spam had lor long been con¬ 

vinced of the impossibility ol excluding 
foreign influence Irom the Antilles, and had 
to a certain extent abandoned them to it. 

In comparison with Spanks colonial 
emjiire on the mainland, they were ol 
small importance, and their value de¬ 
creased horn year to year. The greater 
number of these islands had already 
freed themselves from the Spanish 
dominion, and tlune remaining became 
ol importance only when Sj>ain had 
lost alt her possessions on the mainland. 
To these earlier losses was added, in 1705, 
that of San Dorningo. When the repeated 
changes introduced by French revolu¬ 
tionary governments had led to a general 
war in the west half of the island which 
belonged to France, Spain did not disdain 


to pave the way to the recovery of a part 
of tht' island by an alliance with the 
insuigcnt black*. On making peace with 
the re-established republican government 
111 1705, Spain was punished lor this by 
having to cede the eastern half ol tht*. 
. __ island to France. The Spanish 

1 e \ . Government, which did not 

Surrendered , , , 

. ~ . place a very great value 011 

y """ tin- Antilles, did not imd Hi.- 
sacrifice very difhcull, and gave up the 
island. But the hones ol the discoverer of 
the New World, which had till then lain in 
the cathedral ol the capital, San Domingo, 
were not left in possession ol the foreigner. 
They were ceremoniously exhumed, placed 
on board the Ingate Descubridor, and 
taken to Havana. In the cathedral of 
that city they found a resting-place under 
the Spanish flag until j«SqN. 

But the ]>cacc with Fiance, bought by 
the sacrifice of San Domingo, was destined 
to have more momentous consequences for 
the Spanish colonial possessions. Spain 
renewed the policy ot friendship with 
France which the Bourbon Family Com¬ 
pact had rendered traditional, and even 
went so far as to enter into an alliance with 
Napoleon when all Europe combined to 
lesist his growing power. The immediate 

c . , consequence of this was 

. the destruction ot the 
F ee. Destroyed «. j , ^ a1 th( , j, attle 

at Trafalgar J ()c1o1kt 2Islt 

1S05. An English attack on the Spanisli 
colonies in America immediately followed. 
Through information supplied by 
General Miranda, of New Granada, who 
had served in the French revolutionary 
army but had afterwards been exiled, the 
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English wore led to believe that the 
Spanish colonies desired nothing more 
earnestly than an opportunity to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country and to 
establish themselves as independent states. 
It cannot be denied that, under the 
influence o( the North American War of 
Independence and the French Revolution, 
a few hot-headed individuals 
Unsuccessful wm> cam( , (1 away l, y an on . 

r«»c ers tImsiasin ior political lihorlv 
ofRevo " lor which they were as yet 
quite unprej)ared. And these, oi course, 
held the same opinion as Miranda; but the 
mass oi the Spanish-American population 
had no sympathy whatever for such ideas, 
as the English learned to their cost when 
they acted on Miranda's suggestion and 
endeavoured to kindle the flame oi in¬ 
surrection in Spanish America. 

()t all the Spanish coast-towns none 
was more suitable tor such an undertaking 
than Binnos Ayres. The month oi the 
I.a Plata had always been the seat of an 
extensive illicit trade. The authorities 
had been able to limit this only by relax¬ 
ing the old stiiot tiade legulatious in 
lavour oi this harbour. Thus. Buenos 
Aries, as the headquartei > of the party 
ot coinmci rial revolution, made rapid 
pi ogress, and theie were, pel haps, .vithin 
it walls more enlightened minds than in 
the other settlements. No harboui had 
piohted nioii* by the permission to trade 
uniestrictedly with all nations, which 
Spain temporarily granted to its colonies 
in 17<)7, in view ot the permanent 
insecurity ot the seas. 

But. in spite of tins pioinising situation, 
the British found no confirmation ot 
Miranda’s reports. Alter the conquest of 
tlit 1 (apt* ol (rood Hope, in 1805, a part of 
the British fleet, with i,0on men, was sent, 
under (ieneral Berestoul, to make an 
attack *>n Buenos Ayres. The Spanish 
governor had been tcaiing a British 
attack since the spring; but lie thought its 

. object would be, not Buenos 
The Changing , )ut MouU . vi(leo . H( , 

Bucaos Ayres lla(1 -'CCor«lin R ly collected the 
scanty means fit delenci* 
available at the latter place. Thus it 
came about that not only the governor, 
but the whole population, lost their 
heads when Bereslord landed two miles 
south of Buenos Ayres, moved next day 
into the suburbs, and the third day into 
the capital itself. But there was not the 
least sign of enthusiasm for the British rule 
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which Bcresford forthwith proclaimed ; on 
the contrary, a decidedly hostile spirit pei - 
vaded the community from the beginning. 

While the town apparently submit ted 
to its new rulers without much show of 
resistance, crowds of determined patiiots 
were assembling in secret in the submit 
and 011 the neighbouring haciendas; 
and w'heii Captain Jacques de Timers 
succeeded, under cover of a thick morning 
mist, in leading a small body ot troops 
across the river, these lormed the nucleus 
ol an attacking lorce which in its swill 
onset drove the British horn the streets 
of the town into the market-place and 
forced them first to take refuge in the 
fortress and then to capitulate. Thus, 
Buenos Ayres was recovered by a blow' as 
rapid as that by which it had been lost. 

It is true that only a small portion of 
the British force had been destroyed ; 
and the news of Beresford’s initial suc¬ 
cesses had led to the despatch ot con¬ 
siderable reinforcements, w hich ai lived 
in rapid succession. In older to sen ire a 
sate base for their (Ypcrations the British 
now diieeted their attack against Monte¬ 
video. Though heroically de¬ 
fended, tlie tow n < onld not 
holdout against the enemy’s 
superiority in numbers and 
weapons. After the whole east coast had 
fallen into their powei, the British con¬ 
sidered themselves strong enough to 
lecovei Buenos Ayres from the patriots. 

The latter, who had made Einiers. the 
saviour ol the town, eaptam-geneial. were 
quite unable to face the British in the 
open ; but when (ieneral Whitelock, 
forming his lorce into tinet* divisions, 
attempted a concentrated attack through 
the streets on the market and the fortress, 
he was, alter two days’ fighting, so 
thoroughly defeated that in the capitula¬ 
tion which followed he had to agiee to 
evacuate Montevideo and the east coast. 
The captured British officers made fruit¬ 
less attempts to awaken the spirit of in¬ 
dependence among the colonists ; even 
so enthusiastic a patriot as Bclgrano had 
but one answer for such suggestions : 

“ Either our old king or none.” 

The history of the South American 
revolution is usually considered from a 
false standpoint. The simultaneous oc¬ 
currence of revolutionary movements in 
almost all the Spanish colonies in the 
years 1809 and 1810 is generally supposed 
to indicate that the whole of South 
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America was ripe for freedom ; that a 
longing for independence had everywhere 
taken possession of the rninds of the people, 
and now, all at once, found expiession 
throughout the continent. But at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
despite tlie influence of the colonial war 
in North America and of the French 
Revolution, the idea of an independent 
South America really existed only in the 
heads >-f a lew men who had grown up 
in the centres where loreign influence was 
most felt, and who, during their travels 
abroad, had become enthusiastic for 
modern ideas without comprehending the 
presuppositions involved in them. 

At any rate, np to the year 1808 all their 
attempts to loosen the bond between Spain 
and her colonics met with the same fate 
as the attack ot the British on Buenos 
Ayies. Such was Miranda's experience 
on two occasions, when, supported by 
the British, he landed on the coast ol 
Venezuela, his native province. The first 
tune he (ailed 1o gain a looting; the 
second time he succeeded in taking forcible 
possession ol the town of Loro; but, in 
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ol 


indifference 
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V1 , and the hostility ol the bettei 
classes, there was no prospect 
ol success, and lie was soon forced 
to give up the attempt at a rising. 
The 1 evolution that oceuried in iNoq 
was not due to a change in the opinions 
ot the Spanish Americans, but to the 
slate ot affairs in Spain. When Napoleon, 
b\ theVrattv comedy at Bayonne, had 
peisuaded both Ferdinand VII. and (diaries 
IV. to renounce their claims to the 
Spanish throne in order to create a 
Kingdom for his brother Joseph, there 
arose in all the colonies, as well as in 
Spain itself, a hatred ol their hereditary 
foe that neither the Bourbon succession 
lior the Family Compact could eradicate. 

But the colonies maintained a quiet and 
expectant attitude. Even Rimers —who, 
though a Frenchman by birth, had boon 
made Spanish vieeioy of the province 
in return for haxing twice saved Buenos 
Ayres—dared not listen to the enticing 
proposals which Napoleon made him in 
order to secure the recognition of Joseph, 
because he well perceived the imprac¬ 
ticability of any such plan at that moment. 
But had Napoleon succeeded in getting 
Joseph unanimously accepted as king in 
Spain, and in securing his recognition by 


the other European Powers, it is probable 
that the change of dynasty would have 
proceeded as smoothly in America at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century as 
it had at the beginning of the eighteenth. 
It was only the political events conjured 
up by the “ Dos de Mayo ” (May 2nd, 
1808) that aroused the spirit which led in 
c . Spain to tht‘ Utopian consti- 

Xte. "T" ««i»,"» 

Treachery 'v' 1 .’ ^P'.rT.M.U 

lrom the mother country — 
a step politically quite premature. When 
Junot, in November, 1807, occupied 
Lisbon in ordei to torce Napoleon's 
policy on Portugal, the Portuguese Court 
and (iovertiment crossed the ocean, pro¬ 
tected by the. all-powerful British fleet, 
chose Rio de Janeiro as capital, and gave 
Brazil a constitution on similar lines to 
that ot the mother country, in order to bind 
it more closely to its head. 

These events weie much talked of in the 
neighbouring Spanish co'omes, but exerted 
no immediate influence on their politics. 
Still, the colonies joined enthusiastically 
in the piotesi made bv Spain against 
Napoleon’s treachery and the attempt to 
ton e King Joseph on her. A spark ot the 
national enthusiasm which accompanied 
the accession of Ferdinand VII. at Madrid, 
March iqth, 1808, extended to t he colonies. 
The latter resolved, despite the French 
occupation ol the mother country, to 
continue the government as then consti¬ 
tuted on behalf of Ferdinand VII. 

But the reports ot the national rising, 
ot the victory ot Baylen. and ot the 
capture of Madtid, weie soon lollowed by 
the crushing news ot the flight ol the 
regency to Seville, of the lormation of the 
geneial junta, and the subjugation ot all 
Spain with the exception <»| Kla de Leon. 
A question here most 1 which was all- 
important tor the future history of the 
colonies. The regency and the junta 
had proved themselves utterly incapable 
_ . ol deleiiding the country 

f c -k against the national enemy, 
01 Spanish ;md their auth()rity was uncon- 
Misfortunes <ljti|m;l| , y ( f ,, y lhe few 

provinces that still were able to keep off 
the French yoke. Under these conditions, 
wen* the regency and the junta to be 
looked upon as representatives of Ferdi¬ 
nand -V 1 L, to whom the colonies owed 
loyalty and obedience ? The obligation 
itself was disputed neither by the Creoles 
nor by the Peninsulars—Spaniards who 
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bad immigrated. However, the latter, to 
a still greater extent than the former, 
took as a precedent the example set 
them in the mother country. There every 
successful partisan who succeeded in 
snatching a small district from the French, 
or in defending it against their 
* n . . attacks notwithstanding the 
the Spanish |)]vaki up of all established 

ColoB,es authority, lonnod a junta ot 
his townsmen and adherents, deviated 
the old officials incapable, and replaced 
them by Ins friends. Similarly, in the 
colonics a leeling ot discontent with the' 
representatives ot the old lorm ot govern¬ 
ment spread among both Spaniaids and 
('leohs. I (‘d on by a desiie lor power, 
politicians w ho knew they 
had a large following rose 
against the viceio\s and 
governors, and compelled 
them to j enounce the' 
aiithoiity which had ex¬ 
pired on account ol the 1 
captivity ol t heir prince. 

They tilth tunned re¬ 
gencies and juntas ot 
their own, everywhere 
considering t hemsck es 
tlu k repiesenlalives of 
Ferdinand VI 1 ., and in 
all respects the* legal suc- 
cesMirs of the Spanish 
officials they had dis¬ 
placed. Such was the 
coni se of events in Quito, 
in Caracas, in Buenos 



Ayies and in Mexico. 

Now, as was inevitable, 
the governois and their 
lollowing soon came to 
the conclusion that it was by no means the 
will of the whole people by whic h they had 
allowed themselves to he* intimidated. 

I hey* accordingly began a struggle 1 
against the newly established rulers, and 
succeeded ('ither in gaining a complete 
victory, as* in Quito, or in regaining at 
least a part ol their official authority, as in 
the* case ui the governor oi Buenos A’vres, 
who established himself in Montevideo. 
The abolition of the traditional legal 
authority brought with it the danger that 
all law would be disputed. The revolu¬ 
tionary movement had by no means 
always placed the best men of the people 
at the head ol the various governments, 
and alter an authority had once been set 
up by a tumultuous assembly, it was 


BOLIVAR, THE GREAT LIBERATOR 
Born in ITS:? and dying in 1 s:ii), Simon Bolivar, 
by a series of remarkable and often brilliauL 
campaigns, was largely instrumental in se¬ 
curing for the South American republics 
their much desired independence from Spain. 


natural that every party which had any 
power whatever over the populace also had 
hopes of seeing its own ambitions fulfil!(.*(*, 
not immediately, but at any rate during 
the course of further developments. 

The revolution had led more and more 
to the 1 predominance of such elements as 
had been working lor the independence of 
the colonies, at first unconsciously, but 
ever with more' definite aim. The risings 
ol iSotj bore the stamp of loyalty ; the 
colonists revolted on behalf of Ferdinand 
VII. without understanding clearly who 
irally represented his authority, and many 
a governor tell, as did Timers, solely 
because 1 he was suspected of being ready to 
reTognisc any established government, 
even were it that ol 
Joseph Bonaparte. As 
time went on, American 
national influences made 
themselves unmistakably 
le'lt. The dllleienecs be¬ 
tween the Cicoles, or 
colonists born in America, 
anef t lie 1 “ chapetones,” 
oi Spanish immigrants, 
had become moie and 
more accentuated ever 
since 1 1 lie 1 governments ol 
Charles 111 . and Charles 
1V. — on account of some 
unnnpoi taut rcvolution- 
ai \ attempts among the; 
colonial-hoi n population 
had begun to main¬ 
tain moie strictly than 
heiore tlu* principle of 
keeping in the hands of 
men born in Spain all 
offices to which power 
and influcMice were* attached. This ex¬ 
clusion from all important public positions 
was lelt more keenly by the 1 Creoles 
than were 1 many other oppressive measures 
enlorced by the jjiother country. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the regular course of govern¬ 
ment had once: been interrupted, the 
Creoles saw no reason why they should not 
. ... . aspire to more 1 profitable and 
St fth im P (), 'lant positions, i bus, lor 

Revolution* “I’ 1 * - ' j '. 1 , tlu : 

first overthrow 1 ot established 

authority was soon followed by a second, 
which aimed at giving the government a 
more national—that is, a moie Creole—- 
character. But still more happened in this 
stage of the revolution. The boundaries 
between the different Spanish colonies 


SCENES IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 
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were not always justified by ethnographic 
and economic considerations. This was 
especially so in the great provinces of 
Bogota and Buenos Ayres. There were 
great radical differences between the vari¬ 
ous districts. Though the governments 
that had sprung up so suddenly claimed the 
right of managing their own affairs, they 
were by no means disposed 

? mlW " t() a!]() - v thp sco , )( . () | thrir 
1? * authority to be limited by the 

principles on which they based 
their rights to power. Where conflicting 
elements had been held together by the 
power ol the law only, it was but natural 
that upon the dissolution of the legally 
established governments they should de¬ 
mand consideration tor their own interests. 
Thus civil war broke out in Buenos Ayres 
and in New Granada a few years later. 

The chaos produced in the Spanish 
fortes owing to the supremacy ot doc¬ 
trinaires could but create greater con¬ 
tusion in colonial relations. By the Spanish 
('(institution ol 1813 the legal position ol 
the colonies was completely altered. 
Though there was scarcely ever any close 
connection with the colonial delegates, 
crowded together in Cadiz and selected 
by party influence, and the districts 
they represented, nevei thelcss the doc¬ 
trines concerning the rights ol man 
proclaimed bv the popular orators in 
Cadiz made dangerous progress among 
the colonial population, which was both 
politically and economically far less 
advanced than tin* people of Spain. 

The revolutionary movement assumed 
the most serious character in Mexico. 
Here, too, the political changes in Spain 
had led to the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment. Hut the movement among the 
Creoles was at its very beginning com¬ 
pletely lost in a rising of the lower classes 
ol the • population, led by a fanatical 
priest. The latter threatened not only the 
Spanish authorities, but all who refused to 
submit unconditionally to the 
.. e . rule ol the populace, composed 

p . principally of native Indians. 

evo This in itself rendered a per¬ 

manent success impossible. With a rapidly 
assembled army of nearly 100,000 men, 
the priest, Dionysio Hidalgo, leader of 
the tanatical masses, was able to attack 
and plunder the towns of Guanajuato, 
Valladolid, and Guadalajara; but, not¬ 
withstanding his great superiority in 
numbers, he was unsuccessful in his 


assault on the capital, which Spaniards 
and Creoles united in defending. For his 
undisciplined army retreat was synonym¬ 
ous with dissolution. Though he re¬ 
ceived several severe checks while falling 
back, he was still able to rally a large 
force under bis banner and again to take 
the offensive ; but, as he was quite unable, 
with his horde of robbers and cut-throats. 


to establish any permanent government 
in place of the one he was opposing, his 
prestige rapidly decreased. During a 
second retreat he was betrayed to the 
Spaniards by his own officers, and shot. 

The movement was not yet completely 
suppressed ; but none of the leaders who 
placed themselves at the head of the 
Indian population in the different pro¬ 
vinces after Hidalgo’s death succeeded in 
making the revolt as dangerous as it had 
been at its beginning. The move¬ 
ment had only served to unite all con¬ 
servative forces for the common purpose 
oi defence, and had placed the struggle 
for liberty in so unfavourable a light 
that for years afterwards the province ot 
New’Spain was a stronghold ot the loyalists. 


Victory 
of the 
Royalists 


It was only lost to them later 
on, when, in blind self-confi¬ 
dence, they allowed a conspiracy 
to he formed which merely 


borrowed the name of the liberty gained 
by the other provinces after a hard 
struggle, and in reality only replaced 
the country’s lawful self-government by 
an illegal administration. 

During the Napoleonic wars the revo¬ 
lutionary movement persisted in only two 
places in the South American continent. 
After temporary successes on the part 
of the republicans, Quito and Chili fell 
back completely into the power ol the 
royalists ; in New’ Granada and the 


neighbouring colony, Venezuela, the efforts 
to win freedom attained a certain import¬ 
ance, while m the La Plata states they 
led to permanent independence. But the 
forces producing the various movements 
differed widely from each other. 

The members of the junta of Creoles 
which forced the captain-general to re¬ 
sign at Caracas, April iqth, 1810, con¬ 
sidered themselves the loyal subjects of 
Ferdinand VII. They accordingly sent 
envoys, including Bolivar, the future hero 
of the South American War of Independ¬ 
ence, to England, the nation which was at 
that time giving the most valuable sup¬ 
port to the adherents of the king in the 
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peninsula. The object of this embassy 
was to agree with England upon a common 
course of action against the enemy of 
their country. The delegates returned 
with only conditional promises from tlie 
British Government; but at La Guayra 
they were met by General Miranda. 
Under the influence of this veteran in the 
_ ... struggle lor colonial freedom 

Repubhc&n j here was established at Cara- 
Government , 

. ~ cas a republican government 

at Caracas ... t ” - , , f 

which preserved the rights ot 
Ferdinand VII. in theory only. This 
government, it is true, was supreme tor 
a time in the capita) and in the central 
provinces; but even there it did not find 
the least support in the people, while the 
east, the west, and still moie the great 
plains oi (be south—the llanos were 
decidedly hostile to it. Thus it was that 
the royalists were soon able to proceed 
to the offensive. Their attack was so 
overpowering that Miranda was obliged 
to limit himseli entirely to the defence. 
Misfortune produced dissension among the 
champions of liberty. Miranda was ap¬ 
pointed dictator, but had no success ; he 
was finally betrayed and handed over to 
the royalists by the very men who 
called themselves champions of freedom. 
Bolivar, also being entangled in the aftair, 
years afterwards died in prison at Cadiz. 

The instigators of this heioic deed tied 
abroad, but did not abandon their plans. 
As the junta of New* Granada still re¬ 
mained independent, many Venezuelans 
among them Bolivar—entered its service. 
Bolivar proposed anticipating the attack 
on New Granada, which the .Spaniards 
threatened to take from Venezuela, by 
carrying war into the latter province, 
in accordance with his wish, the junta 
authorised him to wrest the border 
provinces Merida and Trujillo from the 
hand? <M the royalists. Alter succeeding 
in tl/»s in a surprisingly short time, he 
carried the war into the heart of the 
« .. , country, without authorisation. 

Struggles for t ' ll " kln « lia , t ««■* possession 
Liberty °* *‘ JC capital, Caracas, would 
decide the issue of the contest. 
With this step the war in the north 
assumed its special character. Simon 
Bolivar is the type of those pronuncia- 
rnento generals who until quite recently 
have played so great a part in the history 
of Spain, and a still greater in that of 
the Spanish-American republics. It may 
be granted that Bolivar was not quite 


so devoid of conscience as many of his 
imitators ; but no one can fail to see that 
the idea for which he fought had no 
existence apart from his own personality. 
By his fiery, florid eloquence he may often 
have succeeded in deceiving himself as 
well as those lie tried to convince. In any 
case, lie considered liberty and freedom, 
whose blessings he eulogised in the most 
extravagant terms, merely as founda¬ 
tions on which to build up his own 
fame; and he held himself more than 
justified in ruthlessly persecuting and 
crushing all men who would not accept 
freedom as inaugurated by Bolivar. 

With the exception of a small part of 
the town population, almost all Venezuela 
was royalist, or at least heartily sick of 
civil war. Thus, as he advanced, Bolivar 
met sometimes with secret opposition, 
sometimes with stolid apathy : and only 
where his arms were victoiious was he 
able to excite a fictitious enthusiasm for 
the ideal blessings he prolcssed to be 
fighting tor. He entered fararas with 
theatrical pomp as liberator ; but the 
t .. „ kind of lieedoin he brought to 

tile \ cnc/ucluus betrayed its 
Fatherland " 1' >»• diaraetci in lusoo.iipiddy 
overlooking the civil authori¬ 
ties and assuming the poweis ot a diotatoi 
with the pompous title ot “ Libertador de 
la Patna ” (Liberator of the f atherland). 
But he tailed to deceive oven his immediate 
followers, chiefly persons whose interests 
were bound up in his own. 

He was not the only one, even in Venez¬ 
uela itselt, who was woiking on this plan. 
In the extreme east, on the boundary of 
Guiana, another liberator, Marino, had 
arisen ; but instead of combining against 
their common enemies, the Spaniards, 
each ot these saviours of the people 
desired nothing more ardently than the 
defeat of* his rival, that he might 
then appear as sole emancipator and 
obtain undisputed supremacy. 

Yielding to the pressure of the half- 
breeds, Bolivar had made the fatal mistake 
of declaring a war of extermination against 
the Spaniards ; and all men were reckoned 
as Spaniards who did not willingly agree 
to all the demands of the so-called patriots. 
This savage warfare naturally led to 
reprisals on the part of the European 
population ; but while they had on their 
side an excuse for retaliation, Bolivar, by 
his action, disgraced 1 fie principles he 
professed to be fighting tor and did himself 
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great injury, inasmuch as he had far less 
power at his disposal than that possessed 
by his enemies. Thus the war assumed an 
especially bloody character. Murder and 
robbery, the weapons employed by both 
parties, set free the lowest passions and 
brought to the fort; the worst elements of 
the population. Bolivar meanwhile did 
not distinguish himself as a general ; he 
had no plan of campaign, and he had 
drawn up no constitution. The Spanish 
Hag still waved over Puerto Cabello, the 
strongest point on tlit' coast ; battles were 
fought at Barquisimeto and on the Araure 
with varying results. Finally, Bolivar 
himself had to tall back upon Caracas. 

Here the hostility of the Llaneros 
completed his ruin. It was in vain that he 
sought to give his dictatorship a legal 
basis by calling together a congress at 
Caracas; it was in vain that he now 
concluded an alliance with the dictator 
of the (‘astern provinces, fully recognising 
his authority. Even their combined forces 
could not temporarily withstand the ever- 
increasing tioops of horsemen which the 
fierce Boves brought from the southern 
plains in suppoit of the Spaniards. 
R Matters had gone so tar that 

n ° lv * r . far-sighted persons assisted the 
T . lattei. m anticipation of their 

a rai or S j )Ce q v vietorv. First Marino, 

then Bolivai himself, was icpeatedly and 
so severely beaten that his retreat de- 
geneiated into flight. When he reached 
I he coast ol Curnana, the Liberator had so 
little means ol resistance that he lied with 
the ships that contained Ins war material. 

When his compatriots had again as¬ 
sembled, and he endeavoured to rejoin 
them, lit 1 was branded as a traitor and 
with difficulty escaped the fate which he 
himself, under similar circumstances, had 
prepared for General Miranda. The result 
of the campaign ol 1813 was that the 
whole of Venezuela fell once more into 
the hands of tlit; royalists. The latter 
were now free to bring about a similar 
state of affairs in the republic of New 
Granada, which was divided against itself, 
and from which Bolivar had withdrawn 
the greater part of its military resources for 
the purposes of his Venezuelan enterprise. 

In the south, too, the revolutionary 
movement had by this time exhausted 
itself. The rising in the La Plata states 
was at its beginning conducted in a 
spirit which contrasted very favourably 
with that characteristic of the Venezuelan 


Viceroy of 
Buenos Ayres 
Deposed 


movement. The bulk of the people were, 
it is true, as indifferent to the revolution 
as in Venezuela ; but there was a decidedly 
more progressive spirit among the middle 
and upper classes in Buenos Ayres than in 
Caracas. On the news of the dissolution 
of the government in Spain, the viceroy 
at Buenos Ayres was deposed. On May 
25th, 1810, a junta declared 
the province independent of 
the junta of Seville. But it 
continued to rule, as did the 
governments that developed from it in the 
course ol years, in the name of Ferdinand 
VII. Then* was even a party ready to invite 
to Buenos Ayres as regent Ferdinand’s 
sister, the Intanta Carlota, who had 
married a Portuguese prince. The plan, 
however, which led to long and compli¬ 
cated intrigues in Rio de Janeiro and 
Montevideo, came to nothing. 

The newly formed government con¬ 
sidered that its first task was to obtain the 
recognition of its authority throughout 
the La Plata province ; but in this it met 
with serious resistance. The royalists had 
chosen Montevideo as their headquarters ; 
and the arrival of support from the mother 
country not only rendered the city 
impregnable against the limited means of 
attack at the disposal of the junta, but 
gave the royalists command of the bay 
and the mouth of the river flowing into it. 

But little by little the supremacy of 
the Spaniards was limited to the town 
itselt ; their naval schemes were brought 
to naught by the aid of the Brazilians and 
British, who were friendly to the junta ; 
and finally, when the Spanish ships had 
been deteated by the newly created rebel 
fleet, tin* fortress of Montevideo capitu¬ 
lated. But meanwhile there had arisen in 
the province of Buenos Ayres the general 
contusion that in all the colonies followed 
the abolition of legally constituted autho¬ 
rity; and the east bank of the river La 
Plata also was only nominally under t he rule 
. of the various governments that 
.. a £ s in . . rapidly succeeded one another 

Sir* H 1 B r ios Ayies - 1,1 realit y 

the division was springing up 
which finally led to the establishment of 
the “ Republica Oriental del Uruguay.” A 
similar course of events had also occurred 
in another part of the old province. 

In December, 1810, the junta of Buenos 
Ayres sent General Belgrano to secure 
the recognition of the new govern¬ 
ment in the district of Paraguay ; but 
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the attempt ended in complete failure. 
Belgrano was enticed far into the deserted 
land before any enemy faced him ; then 
at Paraguay he received a check that 
necessitated a dangerous retreat. It was 
only then that the liberal idea occurred 
to iiim ol letting the province itself decide 
whom it would obey. Accordingly he con¬ 
cluded with the detenders 
Paraguay 0 f Paraguay a capitulation 

Under a Ruthless , |t Tacua ; which allowed 

Despotism him to retire without fur¬ 

ther injury being done. The consequence 
was that progressive ideas were dissemi¬ 
nated so rapidly in the province that it 
took ii «te into its own hands, and in 
1814 chose .is executive Dr. Jose (iaspui 
Tomas Rod giuv da Francia. His was a 
rule of lo;c<\ more ruthless and bloody 
than had e\e> been seen on American soil : 
but it w<e an enlightened despotism. By 
destroying the power and wealth of the 
priests, and promoting agriculture and in- 
dustiv in ever, possible way, lie rendered 
the stale independent ot the outside w orld. 
Thus tlu* independence of Paraguay was 
render d secuierven attei his death in 1N40. 

The government of Buenos Avres had 
now' to contend with movements not 
unlike that to which it owed its existence. 
It was '-"peab*dly occupied ni combating 
(‘Forts at decentralisation in various parts 
of its terntoiy even after the Argentine 
Republic bad actually seemed its inde¬ 
pendent e. But Buenos Ayres also phased 
an important part in the struggle against 
the common enemies ol all the provinces, 
the Spanish royalists. The authority ot 
the junta met with the most serious 
opposition in the district of Upper Peru, 
the modern Bolivia, which was then 
governed from Buenos Ayres. The lust 
rising against Spanish dominion had taken 
place there in iNoq, but had been easily 
put down by an expedition from Peru 
proper; and from that t ime the royal 1st influ¬ 
ence was supreme. Accordingly, the junta 
« . , sent out its first army against 

Victor r * ^ lls ( k m £F irollh opponent. By 
y . ’ iant victory at Suipacha. 

General J5alea.ce forced tin 
royalists back across the Desaguadero, 
the outlet ol Lake Titicaca, which then 
formed a portion of the Peruvian frontier. 

But this advantage was not maintained. 
After receiving reinforcements, the .Span¬ 
iards gained a decisive victory at Huaqui, 
drove the patriots out of the Bolivian 
highlands, and followed them into the 
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Argentine Republic. But here Belgrano, 
who had been appointed general of the 
northern ainiy, stopped tin* retreat, de- 
ieated the Spanish leader at Tiicuman, and 
some weeks later, at Salta, compelled him 
and his whole force to lay down their arms. 

All these battles wen* fought with 
comparatively small armies; and this 
explains the transitory nature of the 
successes attaint'd. Neither party could 
ically dominate the sparsely settled land ; 
and the inhabitants had no leaning tow an Is 
either side, but always tavomed the 
victors. Royalists and republicans, e\ en 
alter a number of defeats, were soon able to 
collect an army ol some thousands, and thus 
to renew the struggle : hence the mamh.ld 
fluctuations ot tortune in all tin* < am- 
paigns nuclei taken by the South Am* in an 
patriots against the Spanish r o\alM- 

Belgrano, too. was not permanently 
tavomed by tortune. ( >n his adv en e into 
Bolivia he tumid the enemv reuig.mi-.rd 
at 1 Lmlcapuv o : and boih here and at 
Avuma he \va> so se f veie!v defeated that 
lie had again to retreat to Jujuv He wa- 
then tor a long time unable to act on the 
offensive, and although the rovalisis did 

... not advance into the AigeU- 

*k° m** t ne Republic itself, all Bolivia 
the Hands of 1 . , , , . ., 

.. D .. . w as again m t heir hands at the 
the Royalists , 7 ,, 

end ol 1M4. Bv leason ot a 

contemporary 1 ovalist vietoi v in Venezuela 
the cause oj Ferdinand VII. never ap¬ 
peared moie hop<*tul than when Napoleon 
opened the doom ol his golden prison to 
the captive* ot Valeneay and allowed him 
to return to the tluone ol his latlieis. 

During the war Spain had passed 
through many nuious experic*iic’es ; and 
tlie ievolutionarv’ tiifling ol the Cories at 
Uadiz, which had introduced a Pailia- 
mentary system ol government,, was not 
without influence on the movements in 
the American provinces. But in Spain 
f 1 it* people were ?is little lipe tor freedom 
as in the colonies ; and as the conflict ot 
interests in the mother countiv was ot lar 
less advantage to the new government of 
Spain than it was to the colonial strivings 
for independence, tin* artificial constitution 
collapsed even before Ferdinand VII. had 
set toot on Castilian soil, and he lost no 
time in endeavouring to bring about a 
similar result in the colonies. 

A great expedition, composed of twenty- 
live warships and sixty transports with 
30,000 men, put to sea under General 
Murillo in March, 1815, to suppress the. 
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last efforts of the colonial rising. The army to oppose 
original intention was to disembark the though victorioui 
troops on the La Plata. Hut since the he stood on was 
fall of Montevideo there was no safe abandoned his on 
landing-place. Moreover, Buenos Ayres and meted outsevi 
recognised Ferdinand, at least nominally, But notwithstand 
as its rightful rulei, while in the mod he could not firml 
recent phase o! tie* war in Venezuela and Where 

New Giau.ulu an independent republic 1S * S did n< 

had been declared. Accordingly, Murillo broke 

received instructions to proceed to the e purc Marga 

subjugation oi the not them provinces. off lh«* unaccush 

It tliis was assuied. th<* way to the La llanos of C.asanar 
Plata region always lay open to him lmm the plains in 
tlnough Bolivia. His first steps gave responded lor the 
every ]H'oiiin ot suet 1 he island of ticcdom and gain 

Maigaiita, evei the letuge and hiding- the loyalist-. on t] 
place ol the pall lot- ot Venezuela in mi— Pml the tieiu* 
toitune, wa- (Jllicklv subdued. Ill the Spiled the lives 
whole of Venezuela them \\,h ti.lldiv a Hill- llidu< ed mo 
troop ot patllot- that d<*-<*!\rd the name Altei ,t lenewed 
ol an annv; MonlloL m,m h tluough the M>*111 lo began ' 
piovmcc was a military pmmeiiade. In \\ n*‘/uela, and n 
cuder to roiiq uer New (rtanuda. Murillo then at the ion 

(-hose Cartagena a- his fn-t point ot attack, the east sid<\ t< 
but here he received a lore- there was no app. 
onlos taste ot the dithculties that t he diffei ent iisiu- 
Lonsbtcgcor axv . ntr(l lllin lb- had alreadv m Margarita tin 

Cartagena ,., .i...,,...i.a.m. e . a r .. 


^ongo.egeu. ax%;iltt . (l , llin . He had already 
Cartagena ( j , sCmvI vl \ % „„ endeavouring 
toembaik the Venezuelan army in the fleet, 
leplacing it by Spanish troops tor the pio- 
tection of the province, that the hitherto 
loval Llaneros deserted m cniwds. Still lit* 
had an overwhelmingly supei ini loice when 
he invested Caitagma by land and water. 
But the town ottered a heroic resistance. 

Moi lllo, who wished to avoid bloodshed 
as much as possible, tried to reduce 
it by hunger; but it held alott the 
banner ot independence tor io<S days, 
although the Spanish general, losing 
palience, spared neither bombardment 
nor assault. liven when further resist¬ 
ance was impossible, the town did not 
capitulate: its defenders broke through 
the blockade during a storm, and the 
greater number oi them escaped to San 
Domingo, to renew the stniggle from there 
after a short rest. New (iranada, indeed, 
did not'defend itselt with the courage of 
('artagena. From Ouito a second Spanish 
army was working its way up to meet 
Monllo, and when it approached Santa Fe 
there was in this province, too, no patriot 


army to oppose it. But even MoriJIo, 
though victorious, felt that the ground 
h<* stood on was insecure. He therefore 
abandoned his original system of lenience, 
and meted out severe treatment to the rebels. 
But notwithstanding hundreds of sacrifices, 
he could not firmly establish Spanish rule. 

Royalist, ' V1 , K!r( 'y r 1 he Spanish arms 
n«r»,at ~a ^ did not penetrate, rebellion 
theApure out anew. The island of 

Margin it a was the first to throw 
off the unaccustomed yoke; and on the 
llanos of ('.asanare an army of horsemen 
bom the plains under the half-breed, Paez, 
responded for the first time to the cry of 
ticedom and gained its first victory over 
tin* loyalist- on the Apuu*. 

Bui the firio* warnois of the prairies 
sput'd the hws of their prisoners, and 
Unis indie ed most of the-<* to join them. 
Attri ,t lenewcd disturban<»‘ in ( limaiM. 
M"l lllo bog.in leal toi tin* safety of 
\ t mvuela, and removed his headquarters, 
then at the loot oi the Cordilleras on 
the east side, to Marinas. But as yet 
there was no app.i r ent connection between 
t he diffei ent risings. Finally, there landed 
in Margarita the* old leaders and the 
defendeis of ( artagena who had prepared 
in Haiti for a fresh struggle with the aid 
ot the British and of the president of 
tin* negro republic. But Bolivar still 
showed himself to be no strategist. 

While troops ot horsemen scoured the 
llanos and kept the plains in a ferment, 
while his compatriots conquered in the east 
a district on both bank-ot the Orinoco, 
where they enjoyed absolute security, Bo¬ 
livar remained in the charmed circle of the 
capital. Caracas, and in the autumn of i8i(> 
attempted to advance on it from Ocumare 
with an insufficient force. But, most 
disgraceful ot all, on the tal-c report of a 

. , defeat, he took flight oil board 

Bolivars s j n , } abandoning his , followers 
Flight and to (K . strurljon . h.s reputa- 

e urn tion had sunk so low that, 
baii'shed a second time, he was compelled 
to seek reluge m Haiti. However, he was 
recalled a few weeks later, for of the leaders 
of the numerous bands none w r as held in 
so high esteem as he ; and, above all, no 
one else was possessed of a definite and fixed 
political and military plan of campaign. 





SCENES IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC OF PERU 
The illustration at the top of this page represents the cathedral at Cuzco, while the bottom picture shows the modern 
capital of Lima, with the stately cathedral in the background. Bolivar’s statue at Lima is also reproduced. 
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THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTH 

BOLIVAR’S TRIUMPHS NEW REPUBLICS 

IN the year 1817 the revolution began to succeeded in providing tlu*m with troops, 
* gain a firm footing in the north. The war material and money to renew the 

idea of creating a safe base for the chain- struggle ; the politicians lit* disarmed by 

pions ol independence on the right bank summoning a congress to lonn a constitu- 
ol the Orinoco had not originated with tion at Angostura. This congress was, m 
Bolivar; but he immediately recognised reality, a mere spectacular iarce; but it 
the importance of the plan. While the gave his dictatorship an 

investment by land of Angostura and h°° PS a I ) l )( ‘ arailC( ‘ legality by 

(iuay.ma \ T ieja, which commanded the , c , lg . unanimously electing him 

river, was attended by only a moderate ° r n epen ence president of the Venez- 

amount of sin cess, he succeeded, with the uelau Kepub 1 ()t at least as great 
help ol Knglisli sailors, in overthrowing the importance to Bolivar as this confirmation 
Spanish supremacy by sea, and in forcing of his position was the arrival ol a cun- 
t he royalists to evacuate both places. siderable number of trained English and 

The Orinoco, and farther west the Berman sohhers who had enlisted to 
Apure. now separated the independent fight tor tin cause of independence, 
territory liom tlie Spanish. Morillo had They formed a nucleus about which the 
meamviiile been wasting his time in a brave, but less valuable, tioops of the 
fruitless attempt to leconquer the island South American ]>rovinces collected, and 
of Margai it a. I It' brought the coast as far from which they could receive their military 
as the peninsula of Paria under his powei, training. The English legion played a 
but this had no great importance. At prominent part in all later campaigns, and 
Bolivar’s *hne Bolivar bad with enjoyed Bolivar’s confidence to such a 

Unlimited difficulty succeeded in getting degree as repeatedly to call forth expres- 
p ower his authority recognised by sions of jealousy from the South American 
the leaders of the different patriots. For the campaign ol 1818, 

1 evolutionary parties; he now felt the Bolivar settled on a plan calculated to 
need ol establishing his position on a more decide the course of events. Once 
legal basis. Accordingly, in the autumn before lie bad carried the war from New 
of 1817, lie created a council ol state and a Granada into the plains of Venezuela to 
supreme court of justice, and held out fight for the freedom of the former in the 
hopes of turthcr political organisation. At territories of the latter; now lie resolved 
the same time he declared his dictatorship to strive for the emancipaf ioji of his 
a necessity, and, as before, exorcised fatherland from beyond flu* Andes, 
practically unlimited power. This idea was suggested to him by the 

The war still led to no definite result, victories of Jose de San Martin, but, be that 
Bolivar now advanced from the middle as if may, his success proved the correctness 
Apure against Caracas. He himself defeated of his calculations. Even before the Hoods 
Morillo at Calabozo. and Baez at the same BoIivaf fhat during the rainy season 

time conquered San Fernando, the last sV^rises His rt?n( * CT 'the llanos impassable 
bulwark ot the loyalists on the Apure ; but Enemies* ** had entirely subsided, Bolivar 
these successes were counterbalanced by a moved southward from the 

series of unsuccessful undertakings which Apure, which protected his flank from the 
encouraged the opposition still secretly kept royalists, and crossed the Andes by the 
alive against the dictator. However, lie route taken by the traders of tlie Chibehas 
was once more able to blunt the edge of and the first conquerors of Bogota. He did, 
the opposition. He won over the discon- indeed, suffer considerable losses before he 
tented generals by the way in which he reached a settled district at Sogamoso; but 
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his plan of surprising the enemy in the it adopted as its watchword the restora- 
very centre of their sj)here of power was tion of the Constitution of 1812. With 
completely successful. Everything now this all who had fought for the restora- 
depended on his being able to gain a tion of the Spanish dominion since 1814 
derisive' victory before his opponents could lost once more their legal basis, 
summon their full strength. By rapid The immediate consequence was a cessa- 
marches and countermarches he succeeded tion of hostilities, leading the way to a 
in so completely outwitting the hostile peaceful understanding between the mother 
The Ro alist a(ivanct> tf l,ar d that lie was country and the colonies. But the latter 
Army ° ya ^ t () seize the town of Tunja, had already gone too far: too large a 

Annihilated aU( ^ ^ ms 1 a l ,(,r ‘ number of the colonists had with all their 

tioiiol his toes from thecapital. interests been compromised by the revo- 
But t lit* Sparjaids, trusting to their superi- lution for an agreement to he possible 
oiity in numbers, tried to force their way under a constitution whose liberality, 
hack to Santa he. A decisive battle was so far as the colonies were concerned, 
I'Might at the bridge of Boyaca : it ended was known to he influenced by the desire 
111 the annihilation of the royalist army, of the whole Spanish nation for their 
1 lie viceroy evacuated the capital and continued dependence. The negotiations 
1 etired to Cartagena with the remainder ot served rather to bring out the conviction 
his troops, while the patriots took possession that a return to the old state of affairs 
"I Santa Fe de Bogota, and re-est abb shed was impossible. Both parties took ad- 
die independence of New (iranada. vantage ol the time to prepare for the 
1 >olivarcreated here, as in Venezuela, a new inevitable lenewal of hostilities, and the 
< n il government at the side of his military vai broke out anew in the spring of 1821. 
dictatorship, and paved the way for the The supremacy ok the patriots was so 
muon of the two sister provinces into far assured in the highlands that Bolivar 
one republic under the name of Colombia. had now better prospects ot sueeess in 
Jhe news of this victory reached attacking t he economic centres 

Angostuia, the temporary capital of no c j, ol Venezuela, Caracas and 

Venezuela, just when Bolivar lor the third Bolivar ° r Valencia, so often fought lor 
tmu* had been d« posed as a desertei and 0 lvar with vaiying lortune. As 

banished as a traitoi solely because time matters then stood, these distiiets weie 
were otlieis who were covetous of his the last stronghold ol the royalists ; even 
P°we?. I >ut in the luslie ol his recent tin.* west ol Venezuela, hitherto loyal, 
vicloiy In* could heat such proceedings had been lost to them ; and apart horn 

willi contempt. Tin* congress, doubly the coast towns, all of which, from 

compliant tioni the consciousness ol its < artagena to ( uniana, wen* in their hands. 
o!!enee, adopted without debate the pro- the Spaniards weie masters only ot the 
posal ol the liberator that Venezuela. territory occupied by theii forces. 

New Granada and (hiito should In* com- At Carabobo, where Bolivar had once be- 
bined into one icpublic named Colombia, fore gained a. victory, the Spaniards awaited 
whose president would naturally be Bob- him in a position deemed impregnable; 
\ai, while in each ol the three provinces but the natives were now* on the side of 
there w^s to be a vice-president at the the patriots, and led a part oi their army 

head (>l the civil administration. The by secret paths to the right flank of the 

constitution of the new state was to enemy, whose petition was easily carried 

he iiallied in detail l>v a congress to from this side. The victory was complete. 

The New mvvi at Cucuta ior tllls P ,ir " The Spanish were forced to evacuate the 

Republic of l>nsc ’ as so<)11 as , a . truc( ' central part of the province and to take 

Colombia cnllIc * l)( ‘ declared. This soon refuge under the walls of Puerto ('abello, 
occurred. I he news that while Bolivar once again made a triumphal 
reached South America in the summer of entry into Caracas, whose freedom from 
1820 gave the situation a completely this time suffered no further attack, 
different aspect. 1 he army which had The opening of the congress at Cucuta 
been collected in the neighbourhood of was almost contemporaneous w'ith the 
Cadiz to give General Morillo the means victory of Carabobo. Now* met for the 
of completely subduing the rebels had first time in the history of the northern 
revolted ; ami as it felt compelled to find pi evinces a legislative assembly really 
some pietext in justification of its action, possessed of power ; and it showed itself 
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worthy of its calling by not submitting 
unconditionally to the dictator, as its 
predecessor had done. But it did not 
on this account undervalue the indis¬ 
putable services Bolivar had rendered to 
the cause of freedom in the Republic of 
Colombia, and was far from accepting the 
resignation of all his offices and titles 
which he handed in to it, as he had done 
to its predecessors. Neither did it place 
itself unconditionally in his hands, but, 
with the best intentions, drew up a con¬ 
stitution which gave free scope to the 
ambition of the Liberator without placing 
him above the constitution. 

His position as president of Colombia was 
confirmed by the congress. But it was laid 
down by law that he could not exercise 
civil authority in this capacity while at the 
head of the army in the field. To provide 
ha this eventuality, a vire-piesident for 
the whole republic was appointed ; and it 
was only in such provinces as he should 
atteruaid tree from the Spanish yoke that 
Bolivai was to exercise dictatorial power. 
In other lespects the new constitution 
dil'teied widely from Bolivai\s ideal. It 


Colombia’s 
President and 
Constitution 

Angostura ; 


1 ejected the scheme of an 
uppei house, composed of life- 
members, which Bolivar had 
piojectcd for Venezuela at 
nor did it make the* presidency 


liciiditary or tenable tor hh\ but fol- 
lowcd the example ot the United States 


in limiting the tenme of office of the 


head of the slate to lour years. Hitherto 


no constitution had had a lair lest, 


since eveiv sureesslul partisan had con¬ 
sidered iimwll competent to overt hi ow 
it ; so, to secure a practical trial lor 
its own woik, the congress passed a 
law iorbidding any change in the con¬ 


stitution for the next ten years. 

Bolivar submit ted to the decisions 


of the congress ol Cucuta. The 
tortune of war aRo seemed to favour 


the new republic. Alter a siege ol 
fourteen months one ot Bolivar's gen¬ 
erals had captured Cartagena, and the 
loss ot this stronghold rendered the 
royalists in the district about the 
isthmus powerless. Chagres and Por- 
tobello drove out their Spanish gar¬ 
risons ; and the isthmus provinces not 
only made themselves independent of 
Spain, but even asked to be admitted 
to the Colombian Republic. The last 
remnants of the army, with which 
Morillo once seemed to have brought 


all New Granada and Venezuela to 
absolute obedience, now held only 
Puerto Cabello and Cumana. All dan¬ 
ger had disappeared in the north. 

In 1814 the cause of freedom in the 
southern theatre of war had stood on very 
slender supports. West of the Cordilleras 
the Spanish viceroy of Peru held sway 

T . „ . over all the Pacific provinces 

The Coming lr(|m Ca})(l H()rn (<) thc Gulf 

°u *• of Guayaquil and the tableland 

San Martin (>f g uiU) Thc prince of 
Buenos Ayres alone still held aloft the flag 
of freedom ; and even it had suffered 
considerable losses of territory. While 
Bolivia had been brought back under the 
rule ol the Spanish authorities, Paraguay 
in the north, and Uruguay in the east, had 
separated themselves from Buenos Ayres. 

Thc aimless policy of its leading men was 
quite calculated to keep alive the strife 
in the province iNelf ; and the Spaniaids 
had reason to Hope that the colonies, 
exhausted by suicidal wais among them¬ 
selves, would fall an easy prey to them. 
The piospeets nf such an Rsue would have 
been t “ii moo* iavourablc had not then* 
come to the aid of the patriots at this 
time ot internal dissension a man who, by 
the influence of his personality, became the 
rescuer of thc thieatened independence to 
a greatei dcgiec than even Bolivar. 

Jose dr Sau Martin tlid not return to 
hR South American home in Buenos 
Ayres until the close of the Peninsula Wai, 
during which he had fought bra\ely on the 
side of the Spaniards. In Spain he had 
largely imbibed the liberal ideas thru 
prevalent m the Peninsula, which found 
their embodiment in the Cortes at Cadiz. 
He, too, was inspired by a lively ambition, 
which expressed itself, not as 111 Bolivar’s 
case by a morbid longing foi the outward 
signs ol powei, but by an idealistic desire 
to distinguish himself in the sciviee of his 
country, and to secure tor ,t a brighter 
futuie. San Martin, like most of the far- 


San Martin’s 
Zeal for 
His Country 


sighted politicians of the 
South, was not a republican 
in the sense that Bolivar was. 
He and others like him were 


convinced that Spanish South America was 
not sufficiently advanced either in politics 
or civilisation tor a republican form of 
government like that of the United States. 

What he had learned of republican in¬ 
stitutions in the colonies ot the North, and 
in part in the provinc es of bis own country, 
had roused in him an aversion from any 
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outward show of liberty instituted for the 
selfish ends of particular individuals, that at 
times stirred up civil war and at best only 
replaced Spanish tyranny by another as bad. 

Even in Buenos Ayres San Martin found 
powerful influences which, in his opinion, 
worked against the true interests ol the 
state. After he had had for a short time 
an opportunity of rendering his country 
valuable though modest services, partly on 
the banks of the La Plata, and partly in the 
provinces of the Bolivian highlands, the 
idea arose in his mind of placing himself 
in the service ol Ireedom and of fighting 
not merely for the liberty of his country, 
but lor that of all Span- • . 

ish America. The plan f 
he formed for the attain¬ 
ment of this object 
proves his capacity as a 
general. He recognised l 
immediately that the j 
fate of all the southern 
provinces depended on ; 
the expulsion of the 
Spaniards fiom then 
stronghold, the Peruvian 
highlands on both sides 
of the C ordilleras; loi, 
secure in their command 
of the Pacific, the Span- : 
iards could at any time 
use the ocean a> a bast' 
for attacks on t he patriots 
bv land in three dilec¬ 
tions. The shortest wav 
bom Buenos Avres to 
Lima lay through Vpper 
Peru (Bolivia). But this : 
route was tile most (htti- At i„„rai ,,f tho Br az i 
cult Oil account ot the figured conspicuously 
extraordinai v brea.lt 1, ot 
the line of advance. in their war a tf aillst 
and because the Spaniards could alwa\s 
obtain applies by si'a. For this reason, San 
Martin chosi' another point of attack. In 
Chili, during the early years of the colonial 
rising, the cause ol ireedom had found 
numerous and enthusiastic adherents. The 
.Spaniards had been compelled to employ 
a considerable force in order to bring back 
the province to its allegiance ; anti they 
would not have succeeded at all had not 
tht' despotic spirit ot the pronunciamentos 
split the friends of independence into two 
parties. San Martin accordingly demanded 
from the government of. Buenos Ayres 
means for collecting and arming the 
nucleus of a force to be employed first in 
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liberating Chili and afterwards to be used 
against the Spaniards throughout the 
southern part ot the continent. 

Internal dissensions had not yet so 
blinded the rulers of Buenos Ayres that 
they were unable to recognise the splendid 
prospects opened up by .San Marlin’s plan 
for the cause of freedom ; so, in accordance 
with his own desire- he was entrusted with 
the government of the district of Mendoza, 
on the boundary of Northern Chili, so that, 
without unnecessarily attracting attention, 
he might collect the means of carrying out 
his plan, and proceed to its execution at 
what seemed to him the proper time. .San 
: - - , , Martin possessed what 

was wanting in almost 
< all the other champions 
’ ot i n d e p e u d e n c e - a 
strictly methodical mili¬ 
tary training complete in 
all respects : a definite 
scheme harmonious bom 
both a political and a 
mibtary point of view, 
and ('01 


and conscientiously 
worked out in eveiv 

detail: and an enthusiasm 
loi the cause he served, 
* which was exhibited by 
his personal readiness to 
make every sacrifice for 
it. He spent hilly two 

years in collecting and 
training the Loops loi bis 
campaign and in prepar¬ 
ing the district in which 
he intended to begin 

ADMIRAL LORD COCHRANE _ ; mul when he 

Admiral of the Brazilian fleet in 182:5-5, he ** tilt* Signal to llMICl) 

figured conspicuously in the struggle for hide- eVOi’V detail bad bed) 

pendence of the South American states, achiev- ' . L 

mg a scries of successes against the Spaniards tol't'secn UlKl pi OV’Klcil 
in their war against Chili, Peru ana Brazil. S() dctUlitclv that 

ds could al\va\s he was able to proceed step by step with 
i this reason, San mathematical precision, and saw his efforts 
it of attack. In clowned by complete success, 
rs of the colonial In the autumn ot jKib San Martin 
dom had found ri'eeived authority lrom the government 
* adherents. The ol Buenos Ayres to lead his army across 
H'lled to employ the Cordilleras into Chili, and lrom there 
Ler to bring back to attempt to reconquer Bolivia. During 
ance ; and they the last months of the year extraordinary 
:1 at all had not activity prevailed in the district of Men- 
>ronunciamentos doza. and the government did all that it 
ndence into two could to furnish tin' expedition with the 
iingly demanded best possible equipment. On January 14th, 

. Buenos Ayres 1817, San Martin divided his force of 
tid arming the 4,000 picked troops of all arms, with a 
mployed first in train of 10,000 mules, into two sections, 
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and set out from Mendoza to cross the 
Cordilleras by the passes of Aconcagua 
and Putaondo. The two divisions were to 
meet at Santa Rosa de los Andes, 210 
miles from Mendoza ; the 
greatest height to which 
they had to ascend was 
about 12,000 feet. On 
February 8th the divi¬ 
sions arrived at the 
rendezvous within such 
a shoit time ol one 
another that the royalist 
outposts at the mouths 
ot the passes did not 
know from which direc¬ 
tion the real attack was 
to be expected. A short 
tight iorced them to 
retreat. The first bold 
step ol the plan of cam¬ 
paign had been successful. 

J-iut the army was still 
in tlie heart of the moun¬ 
tains. and it could neither 
adopt a proper formatlbn 
not gain suppoit Iron) a 
jising in the land until 
great distances had been 
ti a versed. San Mai tin knew that a 
lapid advance meant a victory half won, 
and that the shortest way to Santiago, 
the capital, was imposed on him by 
necessity. He allowed his exhausted troops 
to rest but a short time, and Hum ad¬ 
vanced against 
t h e e n < m \ , 
whose main lon e 
barred Ins way 
at Chacahuco. 

By a. skilfully 
execute d fl ink 
attack San Mar¬ 
tin routed the 
hostile army in 
a tew hours. 

Panic spread 
everywhere. The 
governor evacu¬ 
ated the capital, 
taking with him 
the remainder of 
the army, the 
treasury, the 
government offi¬ 
cials, and many of the inhabitants of 
royalist leanings; and on February 14!li 
the troops of the liberator entered Sant¬ 
iago in triumph. In the weeks following 


the victory San Martin’s character was 
put to a seven 1 test. He had come to 

give the people freedom, and indeed all 

Northern Chili rose for the cause of 

independence as soon as 
the Spaniards had re¬ 
treated. What had been 
done was now to he 
justified by a legislative 
body, and a congress was 
therefore called together 
at Santiago. But the 
new republicans could 
not conceive that a 
loieign general would 
Aglit lor their cause lor 
any other reason than to 
place himselt at their 
head, and San Martin 
was almost unanimously 
elected president with 
dictatorial power. But 
I'onsidcrcd that he had 
taken only the hist step 
on the road to fame, and 
refused the position un¬ 
conditionally. 1 le recom¬ 
mended the congress to 
appoint in his stead 
(ieneral O’Higgins, a Chilian who had 
fought under him at Chacahuco; lie 
would accept tor himselt only the posi¬ 
tion of commander-in-clnet ol the army. 
But tin* civil affairs ol the republic hud 
prevented the leader from following up 
the enemy with 
11) e r a p i d i t y 
necessary for 
complete victory. 
The royalist 
party hail recov¬ 
ered from its fu st 
panic : the vice¬ 
roy ol Beni had 
sent 1 e]n force- 
me ills ; and as 
the Spu 11 i arils 
h a d complete, 
command ol the 
sea they were 
able to land the 
latter without 
molestation in 
the fortress of 
Ta 1 ca liuano, 
which commanded the Bay of Concepcion. 
The cause of freedom was directly menaced 
when an attack on Talcahuano .with an 
insufficient force failed, and on their retreat 



JOSE DE SAN MARTIN 
Fighting in the war of independence, he dis¬ 
played great capacity as a genei • 1 and, de¬ 
feating the Spaniards in many engagements, 
became the liberator of Chili and Peru. 



Belgrano Sucre 


HEROES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
Manuel Belgrano was a commander of singular ability, his talents 
towering high above many of those who took part in the historic 
struggle for independence, while, after going through the entire 
civil war, Jose de Sucre won the last great battle in 1824 at Aya- 
cucho, and in his honour the town of Chuquisaca was called Sucre. 
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the patriots were completely defeated at 
Talca, not far from the Maule. Fear 
and dismay spread even to the capital. 
The imminent danger finally roused San 
Martin from his inactivity. His force, 
continually kept in strict training, was 
undoubtedly superior to that of the enemy 
in military capacity, if not in numbers, 
c w 4 . . This fact, combined with his 
r . an ar ,n s ability as a leader, led, after a 

Maipu, to a victory so com¬ 
plete t hat (‘veil the in*>rcs<mtherly jinwinces 
took heart and threw off the Spanish yoke. 
It was not San Martin’s fault that he 
allowed along time to pass after the victory 
o! Maipu before again taking the offensive. 

Immediately after the battle he 
hastened back across the Audi's to secure 
tin* approval of the government of 
Huenos Ayres lor his plan of campaign 
against Peru. It was now time for tin- 
patriots to cicatc a fleet in order to dispute 
the supremacy of the Spaniards on the 
Pacific, and thus to secure the possibility 
of attacking Peru by sea. The rulers of 
Huenos Ayres, like the new government of 
< tiili, were quite ready to approve of San 
Martin’s plans in theory; but neither 
government was in a position to give 
effective aid to their prosecution. 

In Huenos Ayres t lie federalists loosening 
ol old ties set in just at this time. The 
g ivernmeiit had so much to do in providing 
h»r its own safety, which it saw, or imagined 
it saw. threatened from within and without, 
that lor the tune at least it could lend no 
aid to projects which were quite outside 
its sphere ol action. All San Martin could 
obtain was a number of English ships that 
wen* being fitted out by the Chilian 
patriots to be list'd almost as much against 
the newly established government as 
against the Spaniards. 

Hut f 1 1 is laid the foundation of a sea power 
which, led with unprecedented boldness by 
a Scotsman, Cochrane, did not a little to 
c . , break the power ol Spain at 
Sea Power st ‘ :L i<l)1 ;u m y ban Martin 
Challenged ‘ A ° ul,i (1( ’ nothing in Huenos 
Ayres. He lelt this the more 
keenly inasmuch as Chili at the same time 
placed considerable obstacles in bis way. 
It goes without saying that the troops 
which San Martin had led across the 
Cordilleras and from victory to victory in 
Chili were attached to their leader with 
unshaken loyalty ; the Chilian regiments, 
too, that he had formed and trained before 


the battle of M lipu, followed him with 
blind obedience. President O’Higgins was 
also among the general's closest friends. 
Hut when once the danger from the 
royalists had been obviated, the majority 
of the Chilian patriots saw in the presence 
of the liberating army only an oppressive 
burden on the badly filled treasury ot 
the young republic and a constant menace, 
to republican freedom. These circum¬ 
stances served only to spur San Martin 
to greater exertions for the realisation 
ol his plan of campaign against Lima. 

But, as it was at that moment impossible 
to obtain the means for this, he had no 
alternative but to arrange for the return ol 
the liberating army across the Andes. 
This measure, which apparently was only 
the result of the difficulty m provisioning 
and paying the aimy, had also great 
political significance. It was calculated 
to deceive the Spaniards in Peru as to 
the direction from which attack was to be 
expected : at the same lime it deprived 
the Chilians of all ^grounds for complaint 
against their Argentine deliverers, and 
also let them know how, m the absence ot 


Fleet of 
the Spanish 
Patriots 


any effective* protection, then 
existence as a state was threat¬ 
ened by the piesence on then 
borders of the still numeious 


loyalists. Finally the return ot the troops 
to the Argentine Republic was calculated 
to convince the government of Huenos 
Ayres that the maintenance of the army, 
even when condemned to inactivity, 
would prove almost as girat a burden 
to the state as the moderate demands 


made by San Martin in order that he 
might be enabled to fight for the cause ol 
independence in the enemy’s territory. 

These calculations were justified, at 
least in part, in all directions. The newly 
formed fleet of the patriots under Admiral 
Cochrane made a venturesome attack on 
the Spanish ships at Callao, and, though 
not in a position to do much damage to 
the enemy, it proved that the latter were 
so disturbed and weakened that a cam¬ 
paign undertaken from the coast in accord¬ 
ance with San Martin’s plan would have 
every prospect of success. O’Higgins and 
other friends of the liberator obtained a 


freer hand, despite the Chilian patriots, 
and proceeded to further his plans ; they 
succeeded in procuring for him an invita¬ 
tion to lead his troops once more across the 
Andes into Chili, in order to prepare for 
an attack on Peru with the help of the 
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fleet. Nor did San Martin’s military 
policy remain without effect on the people 
of tin* Argentine Republic ; he succeeded 
in winning approval for his schemes, and 
he was even assisted to some extent 
with money and war material. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was from Buenos Ayres, and at the 
last moment, that the greatest danger 
threatened him ; and the premonition 
that this must inevitably destroy every 
prospect of his plan being realised linallv 
drove San Martin to take the risk of break¬ 
ing the bridges behind him and plunging 
boldly into the unknown, though his 
equipment was detective and lie had no 
security for the future. 

The party of patriots, which claimed 
that the authority of the government 
of -Buenos Ayjes extended over the whole 
ol the region lonnerly included in the 
Spanish colonies province, had found itself 
compelled to lesort to force almost from the 
beginning. In Paraguay, however, it bad 
not attained i 1 s object ; on the east bank 
ol Hit- La Plata, in Ijngnay, it saw itself 
driven to hazardous concessions ; and 
even in 1 he north-west the victorious 
0 . army had had to tight repub- 

San Martin ■ . 

_ . . bean opponents as well as 

Opposed to f ' , • . , V1 

c -1 War Spanish royalists. ] he opposi- 

11 lion in this last quarter finally 

increased to such an extent that the 
government believed its lights could be 
maintained only by force. Thus it was 
that San Martin, after making preparations 
lor his adninu into Peru, received orders 
to ret urn and protect the government 
tiom danger within the republic itself. 

San Martin was among tin* very lew 
patriots who saw clearly that a quarrel 
a^ to a gieater or less degree ol liberty 
meant the death-warrant of the new 
republics, if it should degenerate into 
civil war before the Spaniards had been 
finally and completely driven from South 
American soil. He mul others of like 
mind were undoubtedly republicans at 
heart ; and it, notwithstanding, they 
repeatedly attempted, at different phases 
of the struggle for independence, to give 
the newly formed states a monarchical form 
ol government, it was only because they 
had come to the conclusion that even 
among the leaders the great majority were 
as yet quite unfit lor a true republican 
constitution. They saw that when once 
independence was secured, the land would 
benefit more by a strong central power on 
a liberal basis—an enlightened despotism 


—than by unbridled freedom. San 
Martin accordingly declared plainly to 
the government that even his own 
army, which under stricter discipline 
would yet be a still more powerful factor in 
the struggle against the enemy, would, 
it involved in the civil war, inevitably fall 
a prey to demoralisation, and in the long 
Th N hi nm NV<)11 ^ h** no more a pro- 
A e . 0 * tection to the government than 

Great Leader tl,C> ‘"VI* “V* ’’V 1 ,’" : /"’l 

on which the republic had 

hitherto relied. He also entered into direct 
communication with rebel leaders that he 
might induce them to use their torces in the 
service of their country, and to postpone 
the struggle over political opinions until 
their common enemy had been overcome. 

As this noble warning fell on deal ears, 
and the government, shaken to its very 
foundations, kept repeating more insist¬ 
ently than ever the order to return to 
Buenos Ayres Lo its support, San Martin 
finally decided to renounce his alle¬ 
giance to it. In an address to the army 
lie called on his soldiers to turn their 
backs on the <uil war, and to seek gloiy 
and honour in the struggle against an 
enemy from whom they had already 
conquered a flourishing province. The 
appeal was ent lmsiastk ally received. A 
few days latei the arm\ assembled on the 
other side of the Cmdilleras; tie* Chilian 
government took it under its protection ; 
and in Valparaiso the Chilian-Argentine 
expedition, which was given the name 

Kxercito Libertador 'del Peru.” em¬ 
barked in Cocluane’s fleet. 

San Martin Imped that the population 
of Peru would revolt tor the cause ot 
independence, as the Chilians had done, 
as soon as the patriot army afforded it a 
point ot support against the Spaniards. 
He had accordingly taken advantage of 
the last raid made by Cochrane's fleet 
to distribute thousands of copies of a pro¬ 
clamation along the coast. But on landing 
. at Pisco he discovered that the 
Liberating 1 > eniviaiis maintained an atti- 
. f p y tude which, if not actually hos- 
m eru tile, was as indifferent as that 
of the Venezuelans had been towards 
Miranda’s proclamation. Besides this, im¬ 
mediately after his arrival news was received 
from Spain that the rule of the Cortes had 
been restored, and that this body had 
strongly recommended the Spanish 
governors to enter into negot iat ions with the 
champions of liberty. These negotiations, 
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which, on account of San Martin’s well- San Martin’s operations. Thus the Span- 
known opinions, were hcfjun with far better iards saw themselves snut in at Lima 

prospects of success than those between before they had once come into contact 

Morillo and Bolivar in the north, made with San Martin’s army. Since the 

very blow progress; but this did not dis- threatened attacks from the coast and 

please either party. San Martin hoped from the mountains rendered his position 
that time would thus be gained for a untenable, the viceroy finally resolved 
movement to arise among the people to abandon the capital. This was no 
in favour of the liberating army. very severe loss, as without the possession 

The signs of any such movement had at ol the port of Callao, which the royalists 
first been surprisingly small, and it was still held, Lima possessed a moral lathei 
against San Martin’s principles to force than a strategic value, 
upon the country the necessary change in San Martin did not display the activity 
its system of government. The royalists, in Peru that had been expected fioni 
on the other hand, considered that every him ; but there were numerous and 
day’s delay was a distinct advantage to weighty reasons for this. He could not 
them, and would weaken the little overcome his conviction that the mass ot 
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expedition, which was disproportionately the people had no sympathy tor the cause 
small for the important task it had under- for which he was fighting. As long as he had 
taken. The landing at Pisco had the double to jely solely on his small command he 
object of finding out the disposition of the could not risk a vigorous attack on the 
people and of sending an expedition into enemy, who outmTmbered him many times, 
the Peruvian highlands. When these Por him deieat meant annihilation, and 
objects had been attained the troops even a victory on the field of battle 
were again embarked and landed at Ifuaclii implied no real progress. Besides this, 
nearer the capital. The. movement now his little force was weakened by the 
began to make progress. The patriots came unhealthy climate of the coast; and 
inio touch with the enemy, oven in the finally the negotiations, conducted with 
coast districts; and a * Spanish regi- great diplomatic ability on the Spanish 
ment, in which the liberal tendencies then side, gave hopes that the object in view 
dominant in Spain had strongly developed, could be attained without bloodshed, 
came over to them. Good news was also None the. less, San Martin’s waiting policy 
received from the highlands ; the districts came in for much blame. Thus the evacu- 
of Huaylas, Truxillo, Piura and others, ation of Lima occurred at the right time 
formed patriotic detachments to support foi impressing on his opponents the 
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necessity for patience, though it was not, 
as soon became evident, accompanied by 
the important political and strategic con¬ 
sequences expected irom it by the patriots. 

The latter had hoped that the fall of the 
capital would be followed by a rising 
throughout the country, but in this they 
were once more deceived. They them- 

_ . selves could not actively follow 

ban Martin uJ) t]u , Spaniartls> w]loni the 

o™ Peruvians allowed to retreat to 
(Tizco unmolested. Here the 
connection with Bolivia permitted the 
loyalist army to be reconstructed in a very 
short time ; and it was even put in a 
condition for taking the offensive. San 
Martin had not dared to entrust the future 
of the country to a congress at Lima ; for 
it was by no means certain that such an 
assembly, if it did not degenerate into a 
mere larce, would not reject the aid of 
the liberators. Thus he had to content 
himself with declaring the independence 
ol Peru without the sanction of the people, 
and with exercising an almost dicta¬ 
torial power under the title of “ protector.” 
But the new T go\ eminent leceived lilt It* 
support lrom the ptople, and found 
itsell in a position of constant danger, 
threatened both by Callao, the bulwark of 
the* royalists, and by the army advancing 
to the attack from Cuzco, which far 
outnumbered its own. 

The situation became worse when the 
loyalists gained a victory at lea and tor a 
short time menaced the safety ol Lima. 
Politically this event was a deliverance. 
What success had failed to do, necessity 
accomplished : the population of Lima 
lose for the cause of freedom and willingly 
attached themselves to San Martin’s forces. 
The fruits ol this movement weie immediate 
victories. Callao had long been invested 
both by land and water, and the advance 
of the royalists was lor the special object 
of reprovisioning it. San Martin allowed 
the Spanish Army to approach the im- 

_ mediate neighbourhood of the 

The Spanish ^ thm , s „ r . 

Army Forced i i . r n • i 

. 0 . . rounded it from all sides; 

to Retreat . md (m j y ;| rt , trt .- U> much 

resembling flight, saved it from the fate 
ol being involved in the capitulation 
of Callao, which was now inevitable. 

Nevertheless, San Martin saw’ the im¬ 
possibility, with the limited force at his 
disposal, of securing the province against 
renewed attacks ol the Spaniards lrom 
the highlands. As the struggle lor 
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independence had always seemed to him a 
common cause of all the colonies, he lost 
no time in seeking to come to an under¬ 
standing with Bolivar as to a mutual 
plan of campaign, since united action 
was more likely to lead to swift and sure 
success than the separate operations, 
which had almost come to a standstill in 
both theatres of war. The two lrcroes 
ol the War of independence had for some 
time been in communication with each 
other, but had not got beyond the exchange 
of expressions of reciprocal good will. 

The immediate occasion of this closer 
understanding was the circumstance that 
the harbour of Guayaquil, on the boundary 
between Peru and Quito, had risen for 
the cause of freedom, and had been placed 
by its junta under the joint protection ol 
the two liberators. The object of tin* 
patriots of Guayaquil in taking this step 
was to avoid all dispute as to what province 
their town belonged to ; lor though it 
was politically a part of the province of 
Quito it was geographically situated in 
the viceroyalty of Peru, with which its 
administration had been closely connected. 

... Cochrane's Pacific fleet had 

Strongholds 


of the Spanish , , •. ., 

Royalists ( i'IKiy;u 1 t l ll 11(> llltlt* 


rcndeied the inhabitants of 
help in 

attaining their independence; 
and Bolivar, too, had sent a small force to 
their aid. No one could then foresee that, 
in spilt* of the joint protectoiate, conse¬ 
quences by no means favourable to the 
cause of freedom were to lollow. 

The victory of Boyaca had not led to 
the result Bolivar had expected from 
it. The Spanish flag still waxed ovci 
Quito, and the fanatically loyalist popula¬ 
tion ol the provinces Popayan and Pasto 
placed insuperable obstacles in the way 
of the patriots’ advance. It was this that 
caused Bolivar to agree to send a division 
ol his army under Antonio Jose de Sucre 
to Guayaquil, in the hope that an attack 
on Quito lrom the east would divert 


the attention of the royalists and laeilitate 
his advance lrom the north. But Sucre’s 
first campaign was a failure. 

After winning two battles, wiiich caused 
him to under-estimate the strength ot the 
enemy, he suffered a severe defeat at Huachi, 
the consequences of which lie avoided 
only by skilfully arranging an armistice.* 
Bolivar’s attack also failed in its object.* 
He had hoped to slip by the royalist 
positions at Pasto without attracting 
attention, and to seize Quito from the 






harmsworth history of the world 

tho c-noniv barred bis IVruvian-('liiliaii 


north-eaM : but the enonn 
wav a t Bombona and forced him to battle. 
Hr emerged victorious ironi the contest, 
but his plan became known to the enom\ 
and was thus rendered impracticable. He 
was oner more compelled to postpone the 
coin]nest of Quito, and retreated to the 
north-west. The liberators ot the north 
wore treed trom this embarras- 


Quito in the 
Hands of 
the Patriots 


sin” situation by San Martin s 
help. The latter had repeatedly 
suggested that he and Bolivar 
should take common action against either 
Quito or Cuzco, since in this way only 
would it be possible for t licit armies, each 
too weak h>r its own task, to overthrow 
the Spaniards in one ot their strongholds. 

Bn. Bolivar, as usual, could not make 
up his mu;d to share the lauiels he ex- 
])(■( fed to -Mil ..ill) an ally of equal rank, 
and constantly put oft decisive action. 
Sucre, lio\w \: i, had hide or nothing to 
risk in Mu- lespeei so he w illmgly accepted 
San Mai tin’s niisollish otlei to assist him 
in mu lei tab ing an offensive movement 
'against Quito by handing over to him 
a pal t of his troops. With 1.500 Peru¬ 
vian a >ldiei s. and about the same 
numbei ol lus own, Sucre, in February, 
tNjj, made an incursion into tin* 
ills!nets of Loja and (ucenca, which 
had lntheito Ken held by the loyalists. 

When the latter gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity ot stopping their retreat at K10- 
bainba lie gained a decisive advantage, 
chiefh with the aid ot lus cavalry. Then, 
by a bold outflanking movement, he lorced 
them to a decisive battle on the slopes of 
the volcano Pichrncha. Here, again, the 
ini tunc ot war iavoured the combined 
patiiots of the north and south, and Quito 
it'll into their hands as the prize of victory. 
With this the back of the Spanish resist¬ 
ance in Ecuador was broken ; and Bolivar 
could how' hasten up to deck himself 
out with the laurels gained under the 
leadership ot his subordinate. In the 
hope that tlu' victory ill 
Quito would be, followed by 
a second united campaign 
against Cuzco and Bolivia, San 
Martin arranged lor a meeting with 
l»oh\ar at Guayaquil. But this was nol 
the way in which Bolivar’s unbounded 
ambition could be satisfied. 

There was some excuse for his incor¬ 
porating Quito in the Colombian republic 
- 1 hough it had been conquered only by 
reason of the energetic support ot the 
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Unbounded 

Ambition 


army-for Quito j 1;i( 
always formed a part of Ww~ < h anada 
But the cast* of Guayaquil was not ^ 
simple; under the Spaniards there hud 
been doubts as to which pioviuee it 
belonged to, and now it had set up an inde¬ 
pendent government. San Martin included 
this among the questions to be discussed 
at his meeting with Bolivai. But in 
Bolivar’s mind the matter was alo (l b\ 
legally settled in favour of Colombia, and 
he actually put his idea in tom. He dal 
not wait for the appearance of his m.il, 
but, to the surpiise of all. suddenh 
appeared in Guayaquil and settled the 
matter with one word of command. While 
still on tlx 1 wav, San Mai tin rco ived the 
news that Bolivar would be glad to icceive 
him, as his guest, on Colombian soil. 

Such circumstances as llie-e did not 
augur well for the meeting between the 
two liberators in Guayaquil, and the fears 
entertained {Moved only too well giminded. 
The mysteiy surrounding theii negotia¬ 
tions has never been lulls' denied up; 
but so much is ccitain. that the two 
generals wcie unable to come to an under¬ 
standing To the astonish¬ 
ment ol all concerned, San 
Mai tin suddenly departed 
from Guayaquil; nothing 
mine was heard ot a common plan ot cam¬ 
paign ; and San Martin now lesolvcd on 
a step which he had not indeed con¬ 
templated lor the first time at Guasaquil, 

1 >111 which was certainly hastened by the 1 , 
result ot his interview with Bolivai. 

Alter the victories ot Callao and Quito, 
San Martin had arianged lor the election 
ol a congress to draw up a constitution for 
Beni. He had also Ihe intention ot resign¬ 
ing all his extraordinary poweis in favour 
of this body. The latter step, however, 
was taken in accordance with certain 
concealed objects. San Martin did not 
believe in the ^possibility of establishing 
vigorous republics in the Spanish-American 
province's. He saw r the w hole of the north 
in the hands ol a dictator who. il enthusi¬ 
astic lor the cause ol liheity, was never¬ 
theless consumed by vanity and a thirst 
for lame. In the south he saw the attempt 
at a republican lonn ot government in 
Chili and in Buenos Ayres on the verge 
of ruin, and the old piovinces more or 
loss involved in the general dissolution. 
On the other hand, the resistance of Peru 
had shown him how firmly monarchical 
sentiments were rooted in the hearts of 


The Two 
Liberators in 
Conference 
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the people ; aiul the introduction of a monarchic proposals. His character as 
constitutional monarchy into the neigh- little fitted him to play the part of Provi- 
bouri..g empire of Brazil, which was dence, after the manner of Bolivar, in the 
.accomplished without any serious political state he was at the time directing, as to 
disturbance, furnished an additional argu- take part in the inevitable civil war. 
ment in iavour of this form of government. Thus he came to the conclusion that the 
San Mai tin was in complete, agreement only course open to him was to retire from 
with loose of his countrymen in the public life. He seized on this way of 
Argentine Republic who had aimed at escape the more readily because he was 
setting up a Spanish-Amcrican empire firmly convinced that, after his retire- 
wit h a younger prim a ol the royal house ment, Bolivar’s ambition would leave no 
at its head, at first through the agency of stone unturned to complete the work of 
the Infanta Cai lota, but alterwards through liberation and to add Peru and Bolivia to 
independent elforf. He now worked, both his Colombian republic. Thus Sail Martin 


/ 

t 



CELEBRATING THE BIRTHDAY OF AN ARGENTINE PRESIDENT 
This illustration shows a review of troops in the Government Square at Buenos Ayres on the occasion of the seventy- 
first birthday of Sehor Manuel Quintana, who assumed office on October 12th, 1004, and was, perhaps, the most popular 
president which the Argentine Republic has ever had. An admirer of Great Britain, Seiior Quintana strove with 
considerable success to encourage commercial relations between the United Kingdom and the South American republic 

in America and in Europe, by means of resigned all bis offices and titles into the 
an ambassador sent across the ocean for bands of flit 1 congress that met on Sep- 
this special pm pose, al a scheme for 1 ember 20th, Some of Hu* delegates 

establishing a great South American con- considered this a mere theatrical trick, such 
stitutional monarchx , in opposition to as Bolivar was wont to indulge in ; others 
the South American Republic planned by expected that he would at least continue 
Bolivar ; and he even hoped to see the 1o act as commander-in-chief ; but he 
Republic of Colombia incorporated in it. departed suddenly and secretly fiom Peru, 
The meeting with Bolivar dashed all bis and, disgusted with his experiences in 
hopes to the giound. Though the Euro- Chili and the Argentine Republic, retired 
peau outlook seemed to point to the rapid to Europe. Here he spent the remainder 
fulfilment of his plan, he found the general of his fife in seclusion. San Martin’s 
opinion in Peru, as well as in the allied prophecies were largely justified by the 
states, decidedly unfavourable to his course of events. If Bolivar did not 
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immediately take his place in Peru, it curtailed by the Congress of Colombia, 
was because of the strong current of He therefore resigned his position as corn- 
public opinion which regarded his devouring mander-in-chief in favour of Sucre and 
ambition with strongly marked distrust. returned to the northern provinces. From 
But circumstances proved to be more there he still directed military operations 
powerful than the weak government as long as communications could be main- 
wliich had undertaken the guidance of tained. At the end of November the 
Peru. Their contemptuous rejection of Spaniards seized a position between Sucre 
Peru Lost ^ n ^ var s proffered aid deprived and his base, so that he had no alternative 
to^hc ° St I >omvians a great part of but to tight. The royalists considered 
Patriots trained troops, and the themselves sure of victory : Sucre was 

military expeditions they at- compelled to retreat bv forced marches in 
tempted on their own account led to two order to avoid being cut oil completely, 
severe defeats at Torata and Moquegua. and suffered considerable losses in the days 
Finally, they had no other resource than preceding the battle. But neither lit* nor 
to beg humbly for the aid they had once his army lost courage, however threatening 
refused to accept, and to'appoint the the situation; they knew' that the safety 
president oi the united Republic of ot more than one expedition depended 
Colombia dictator of Peru. But this step on their late. On December <)th, 1X24, the 
led to the outbreak of civil war in tilt* latter Spaniards-- unloi tunately for themselves 
country. Even a part of the army re- —accepted tin* oppm (unity of joining 
volted against being handed oxer to battle lcpeatedlv olteied to them. 
Bolivar; Callao again raised the Spanish Such* had chosen his position on the plain 
banner above its impregnable walls; and of Ayacucho with the gi cutest skill, and Ik* 
Lima was once, more compelled to open its directed the contest, which was almost 
gates to the royalists. 'Hie immediate entiiely a hand-to-hand struggle, with 
consequence of calling in Bolivar was that extraordinary military talent. 'Hie victory 
J’eru was lost to the patriots. . was complete. 'Hie last 

Reorganising his army among the Achieves 16 ™ 3 ro y a ^ st a i'niy was entiiely 
mountains of the north. Bolivar renewed . . dispersed. and fourteen 

his campaign in August, 1X24. His n epcn cnce Spanish generals, with the 
first operations were favoured by fortune. few troops remaining < >n t lie* held, laid down 

He moved toward the south, through their arms. The independence of South 

the valleys between the two chains of Ameiica, fought toi at Chaeabucu and 

the Cordilleras, screened by swaims of Maipu, Caiabobo and Bo\aca, was ren- 

guernlla warriors, who appeared from all deied certain at Avatucho. 
sides on flu* approach of the patriots. The smaender at Ayacucho was accepted 
South of Pasco, on the I.ago do Reyes, he hy almost all the militaiy poMs still in 
came in touch with the* enemy, who had possession oi the rov alists. Suere did not 
adv anced to meet him. The Battle oi disgrace his victory by uimccessai \ blnod- 
Jiinin was, in fact, a gieat cavalry engage- shed, and an honourable capitulation 
ment, in which the royalists were at liist secured for the defenders of Spanish claims 
completely successful. Blit in their eager- an unmolested withdrawal from the conn- 
ness to pursue the retreating enemy they try. Owing to his clemency lie secured 
rushed by a body of Bolivar’s cavalry with- more than lie could ever have expected, 
out dispersing it . This body attacked them ()nly inCalhuftlid theSpanisliconimander 
in the rear, riding down their scattered continue his opposition for almost a vear 
„ ^ ranks ; and the Spanish sue- longer, although hostilities had now be- 

Victor Over cess was thus convened into come practically without object ; lor not 

th R v t* a disastrous defeat. The only had the Spanish troops evacuated 

oya is s 2' OV; iij.4 leader, who thought the land, but even the fleet had given up 

that v ictory was in his grasp, was forced to the hopeless contest in American waters, 
fall back into the neighbourhood of Cuzco, As a matter of fact, independence had been 
a distance of 46b miles. • won at the beginning of the year 1X25 ; 

Bolivar was unable to move so rapidly, the negative part of the war for freedom 
and when he again met with flu* enemy, on was over. Nothing further was necessary 
the Apurimac, the rainy season set in and except to secure positive recognition for 
put an end to operations. At this time Boli- the new states and to constitute them into 
var’s dictatorial powers were considerably actual political structures. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOUTH SINCE 
THE REVOLUTION 

THE NEW REPUBLICS IN PEACE AND WAR 


AS might have been expected, the 
Spanish colonies, even during an 
early si age oi their revolt, had applied lor 
the support of the United Stales of North 
America, whose example they considered 
themselves tube imitating in t heir struggle 
for liberty and independence. There, 
however, tliev met with a distinct refusal. 
I'lie United States, whose own political 
status was as yet by no means lirmlv 
a 1 --aired, declared themselves determined 
to hold alool bom any interference which 
might entangle tlient with other Powers. 

Various deputations, w liich in the course* 
of the year made applications to England, 
met with a sunilai ieplv. 'Then* can be 
no question that both the United States 
and England weie benevolently disposed 
towards the .Spanish colonies, and they 
gave evidence of this feeling by not taking 
strid measuies lor preventing the despatch 
of private support from their 
haihours to the insurgent 


Pan-American 
Congress 
at Panama 


states. England, however, de¬ 
clared that the st niggle of the 
colonies against the mother country was an 
internal matter in which, owing to her own 
close relations with Fei dinand VII., she was 
the less in a portion to interlere. Thus the 
only open support given to the combatants 
came limn the negio republic oi Haiti, 
and was accorded the more readily owing 
to tin' fact that the* revolted colonists had 
everywhere proclaimed the fieedom of 
negio slaves in order to till with them the 
thinned ranks of their own regiments, and 
had made slavei y illegal. They did not sus¬ 
pect that by this action they were forfeiting 
the friendship of their nearest neighbours. 

After his gieat victories in New 
Granada and Quito, Bolivar summoned 
a Pan-American congress at Panama, 
to which, besides the Spanish colonies, 
the North Americans also were invited. 
And, indeed, there was at the time 
a great party in the United Stab's who 


were enthusiastic in their support of 
the idea of a Pan-American federation. 
One of the principal reasons put forth by 
the United States tor not participating in 
this congress- which afterwards proved a 
deplorable failure was that, by being 
.. . repiesented. they would be 

Restored to the V "'rl V 1 
Throne of Spain : ' b< ! ll ‘ 1 , ,m ( <>< slaveiy, 

stud that their own repre¬ 
sentatives at the congress would in all 
probability be placed on an equal footing 
with the delegates of the Haitian Republic. 

Tin* revolution in Spain first brought 
about a change in public opinion, more 
especially when Ferdinand Vll. was lor 
a second time restored by the Holy 
Alliance to the throne ot his fathers as 
absolute monarch. The revolutionary 
government was inclined, from principle, 
to make large allowances to the colonies, 
and when it baw that its power was becom¬ 
ing increasingly endangered it was willing 
to grant even the independence of a portion 
of the colonies in return lor their support 
against France. The Argentine Republic 
might at that time have obtained 
recognition by severing itself from the 
rest of the colonies; but it refused offhand 
every offer of separate treatment. 

The interference of the Holy Alliance 
next had the effect of separating Great 
Britain from the other Powers. That 
country declared that it would have to 
regard any attempt at a restoration of the 
status quo in the colonies as an unfriendly 
act. Encouraged l>v this dc- 
The Famous ( ., arali(m thc pre si ( ltMlt of the 

onroe. United States, James Monroe, 
enunciated in Ins message to 
congress the so-called Monroe Doctrine— 
frequently reiterated since then in utterly 
different circumstances—to the effect that 
the United States would view any attempt 
on the part of European Powers to 
conquer territories on American soil as an 
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■DEPENDENCE SQUARE: A SCENE 
unfriendh art towards itself. This declara¬ 
tion had c<- fir«t little significance, for as 
vet Spain had not officially recognised the 
inde]>endence of South America, nor had 
the Souih Ameuran republics met with 
such recognition on the part ol the United 
States. It was, however, a long step in 
that direction; tor. Spain being torbidden 
to make an\ attempts at the u*s,oration 
oi hs powei over the seceded colonies, the 
lull recognition ol the independence ol 
the latter could be a question onl\ of time 
and expedience, subject to the‘one <011- 
sidei at ion as to what use tin* uewiv emanci¬ 
pated states would make ol their Jiheitv. 


IN QUITO, THE CAPITAL OF ECUADOR 

At that time, when the victor\ < 
Ayacucho had destioyed the last vc-tiY 
ol the Spanish powei in Aiueiiea not , 
single one ol the old c< >!onial j >1 o\ uu w 
organised on a lum basis. lhieno< A\ir? 
at first, without any o al disl m bailees 
gave signs of de\ eloping mto a 7a■]>i 1 bl k 
with the piomise ol yitaJii\. though lien*, 
too. a lapid change took place m the form 
and personnel ol the siipume executive. 
Alter the independent e ol the republic 
had been lecognred in jNiffi howevei. 
a congress was elected by a lire popiffiu 
vote, and at times, loo, the budget ol 1 hi- 
Noting state, which was still ^niggling Joi 



















MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, SHOWING THE COUNTRY AS IT IS TO-DAY 
South America, since those days when the Spanish conquistadors found the country uncultivated and inhabited by a 
sparse population of Indians, has made gigantic strides along the paths of progress. The map on this page shows tin 
country as it is to-day, with its many populous cities, its immense railroad systems, and every other sign oi prosperity. 
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recognition, showed a balance. All these 
gains, however, were again entirely lost 
on the advent to power, in 1820, of the 
Federal party, which abolished the unity 
of the constitution, and not only acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the seceded 
provinces of Bolivia, Paraguay and Uru¬ 
guay, but also dissolved all connection 
~ .. between the different 

of Constitutional 1>">' Al f>'''»*• 
a• iiknvWu state viler se and with 

Au,hor " y BtuiiDS Ayres. Tile latter 

owed ils endurance as the predominant 
power only to its geographical position, 
which brought it more in contact with 
ioreign Powers than the inland provinces. 
Though historical tradition repeatedly led 
those* iu ]lower tor the time being at Buenos 
Ayres to assert the pi (‘dominance of that 
province, yet toi a consult rable time its 
alliance wii h t he neighbouring states rested 
on the basis ot tin* complete sovereign 
independence of the contracting parties. 

At that time the moral status ot the 
government underwent a rapid decline. 
The revolution had been effected bv men 
destined for leadership by their smpassing 
capacity. Belgrano, San Martin, Riva- 
davia, undeniably towered above the 
majority ol their tellow-citizoiis in abilities 
and talents. The collapse of all constitu¬ 
tional power was a poweriul Jactor in the 
production ol a class of loss honourable 
politicians. The victory ol the iederal 
idea was, in leality, the iruit ol the 
ambition ot local party leadcis, whose 
principal aim,amid the general insecurity, 
was to obtain places for themselves and 
their snppoiteis. To these aspirations the 
ccntial parly had no higliei interests to 
oppose which might have sufficiently 
influenced the inexperienced masses. 

Hence resulted the collapse ot this party 
and the degeneration ot governments. It 
is in this way only that we can understand 
the dictatorship of a man like Don Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, who by cunning and an 
R . uttei absence of principle rose 
ln)in tlu ' steward in 

BuenosAy/es presidency 

ol Buenos Ayres ; next suc¬ 
ceeded, by more or less doubtful means, 
in restoring the predominance ol the latter 
state over the other provinces ; and under 
difficult circumstances maintained his 
place as dictator for more than twenty 
years. That during this regime every stir 
oi an independent opinion was stifled in 
blood, that the security of lift* and property 
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was reduced to a mere fancy, and that in 
spite of this the man was not overthrown, 
must be simply ascribed to the fact that 
even the better-minded among the people 
were as yet absolutely incapable of 
forming a real idea of the loudly praised 
blessings ol republican liberty. 

Nor was Rosas’ final overthrow due to a 
reaction for the restoration of law and 
order ; on the other hand, he fell in a 
struggle with people who were no better 
than himself. The son* point with the. 
Argentine Republic was its relations with 
the seceded provinces, especially Monte¬ 
video, to which, apart from the Inde¬ 
pendent party in that province, Brazil 
was repeatedly making claims. After a 
previous struggle for the possession of 
Uruguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres agreed 
to consider that state as independent, and 
jointly to guarantee its independence. 
There, too, however, existed different 
parties, each lighting for the helm of the 
ship ot state ; and the support of a fallen 
president gave Rosas the welcome pretext 
of once more makin'g his influence ielt 
over ITuguay also. The war which 
p resulted led, tcmpoiaiilv, even 

°sas u u , interference ol France 

Power aiul k n k laiK ‘* 11 principally, 
however, served to bring into 
the field against Rosas a succession of 
ambitious party leaders, to whose attack 
his rule finally succumbed in 1852, on the 
battlefield of Monte Caceros. 

Under the'guise of a convinced federalist, 
Rosas bad managed, though bv the most 
violent means, to maintain a government 
based on a lairly firm policy ol union ; his 
expulsion once more rendered the alliance 
ol the Argentine Republic doubtful, and 
Buenos Ayres, for a considerable time, 


severed its connect ion with tile latter. These 
contests, however, which were far less 
concerned with the federation of states or 
the formation <4 a republican union than 
with iht* acquisition of power by political 
parties, had hardly ceased at any time : 
revolutions in the. republic itself, or civil 
wars between its various provinces, have 
endured up to the present day. 

The most important of these struggles 
was with Paraguay. I11 this country, 
which was a republic merely in name, the 
dictatorship of Dr. Francia was followed 
by those of Carlos Antonio Lopez and his 
son Francisco Solano Lopez. While Francia 
had sought salvation for his state by 
strictly excluding it from all intercourse 
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with its neighbours, the two Lopez, by 
freely admitting foreigners of all sorts, 
considerably advanced its economic de¬ 
velopment. The younger Lopez, however, 
by interfering in the presidential conflicts 
of Uruguay, forfeited the friendship of the 
hitter state, and in October, 18(34, also 
that of Brazil ; and while endeavouring to 
injure these opponents he also frivolously 
challenged the hostility of the Argentine 
Republic. I11 this manner arose the 
alliance of these three powers against 
Paraguay, which in the course ol a five 
years’ war lost almost its entire wealth, a 
considerable portion of its territory, and 
its political importance. Since that 
time, too, dictators appointed for life 


Sucre\s victory at Ayacucho. A congress 
summoned to Chuquisaca in August, 1825, 
declared the independence of the republic 
of Bolivia without a protest being lodged 
by either Peru or the Argentine Republic. 

The young republic placed itself under 
the protection of Bolivar, and entrusted ils 
future condition and development to his 
care. Nor did Bolivar allow the opportu¬ 
nity to escape of putting into substance 
his ideas of a constitutional government, 
but presented Bolivia with a constitution 
in which, as in the case of Angostura, 
provision was made for a piesident elected 
for life, a hereditary senate, and a lower 
house with limited powers. For himself 
Bolivar reserved the power of assuming, 



A FORMER METHOD OF SHIPPING NITRATE AT PISAGUA IN CHILI 


have been replaced in that country by 
republican presidents. Nevertheless, in¬ 
ternal disturbances have been by no 
means infrequent, even in Paraguay ; 
though revolutions have not in that 
country become a chronic condition to the 
same extent as in Uruguay, where the 
party wars between Colorados and 
Blanquillos, dating from Rosas’ inter¬ 
ference down to our own times, have 
brought matters to such a pitch that 
hardly a president has ever completed 
his legal term of office. 

Nor did the last of the provinces once 
belonging to the viceregal province of 
Buenos Ayres experience a better fate than 
its sister states. Upper Peru, now known 
as Bolivia, did nobacquire its liberty until 
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subject to a decree of congress, dictatorial 
powers whenever he should enter Bolivian 
territory; but Sucre, the coinnvandei-in- 
chief at Ayacucho, was chosen as the 
constitutional president. The latter re¬ 
cognised much better than his master the 
dangers to which the Codice Boliviano 
exposed the young republic. He accepted 
the presidential office for only two years, 
but resigned before the expiration of that 
period when he perceived the extreme 
opposition with which the republican 
patriotic party viewed the aristocratic 
tendencies of the Colombian dictator. 

Thus Bolivia, too, entered upon a period 
of successive military revolutions, which 
were interrupted only by the ten yea’s’ 
dictatorship of General Santa Cruz. The 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILI IN 1851 : HOSTILITIES AT VALPARAISO 
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latter was of Indian descent, had fought 
in the wars of liberation, and so greatly 
distinguished himself at the Pichincha as 
to merit his election to the highest office 
in the state. This, however, did not 
satisfy his ambition ; for, like Bolivar, he 
had dreams of a federation of all the 
American republics under his leadership. 

The condition of Peru gave 
. eru cc ares him an opportunity of seeing 
I ts . , his plans realised. Though 

n epen euce dictatorship of Bolivar 

had ousted the National party, it had by 
no means extinguished it; and as soon as 
the Spanish power had received its final blow 
it at once revived. The province endured 
w itii but little relish the guardianship of the 
Colombian republic, and when the internal 
complications of the latter called the 
dictator to the north, it shook off its yoke, 
and in 1827 declared itself independent. 

This, however, was but the signal tor the 
eruption ot civ il disturbances. Santa Cruz, 
delighted at having found his long- 
cherished wish for interference, contrived 
to bring about a closer connection of 
Peru with Bolivia, and, as chief of tin* 
alliance, wielded the highest power in both 
republics. In this capacity he rendered im¬ 
portant services to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the states under his authority; 
but his foreign policy was not equal to 
the difficulties of the situation and brought 
about tilt 1 fall of his government and the 
end of the I’eru-Bolivian Federation. 

Chili was the lock upon which Santa 
Cruz was shipwrecked. J11 that state 
its first president, O’Higgins, hail fallen a 
victim to democratic aims at the moment 
when San Martin in Bern gave up the 
struggle for the; establishment of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in South America. 
For Chili also, furthermore, the rule* ol the 
so-called Liberals brought bad times; 
between I.V’23 and i.S ;i that state had no 
less than thirteen governments and seven 
times changed its constitution. It was not 

until tlie presidency of Ton- 
Ch.l. s R.p.d ■„ p net() ;ind the Con . 

. rs . servative Constitution of 

overnmen ^ that the development 
of Chili attained that stability which until 
recently has so favourably distinguished it 
from all the other Spanish-American re¬ 
publics. In tlu' hope of attaching Chili to 
its confederacy of states, Santa Cruz had 
supported the attempt of the Chilian ex- 
president, Freire. who by force of arms 
aspired to lead the Liberal party to victory 
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Chili's Rapid 
Succession 
of Governments 


against Prieto and the Conservatives. 
But not only did Freire himself fall before 
the constitutional government of Prieto, 
but he also involved Santa Cruz in his 
defeat, inasmuch as Chili declared war 
against the I’eruvian-Bolivian alliance on 
account of the interference of the latter in 
Chilian affairs. The war, which was but 
feebly conducted on the part of Santa 
(Tuz, culminated in the complete victory 
of the Chilians at Yuiigav in 1840, and 
was iollowed by the complete independ¬ 
ence ot all three republics and the resigna¬ 
tion of the Bolivian dictator. 

Since that time a large number of 
presidents have followed one another in 
Bolivia in rapid succession, almost all 
having been raised to power and hurled 
from office by military prornmeiamentos. 
Outstripped by all its neighbour, that 
country lias on only one other occasion 
since played a part 111 history, and that an 
essentially passive one- - namely, in the 
war between Chili and Peru in 1879. 

The tall of Santa Cruz benefited Peril 
as little as it did Bolfv ia. Though more 
was done in this state tor the economic 


Presidents 
Who Failed 
in Office 


development ol the country 
than in t he other republics,more 
especially thiotigh the eliorts 
ot President Ramon Castilla 


(18441854), the interna! policy of most 
of the presidents was nevertheless neither 
sufficiently prudenl 1 m> 1 sulficiently un¬ 
selfish to place tin* wcltaie of the state on 
a solid foundation. Its great natural 
resources were either squandered or 
were made the object ol rash speculations 
which ail old-established state could 


scarcely have survived. To the young 
republic they meant absolute ruin. When 
the natural resources ol the central states, 
which had been the first to be exploited, 
were exhausted, the southern districts 


began, towards the end ol the seventies, 
to lie regarded as* sped ally valuable. 

The discovery ol inexhaustible deposits 
of saltpetre and soda led to these barren 
deseits being looked to as a substitute 
for the guano deposits of the Chincha 
Islands, which had become unlicensed 
mining-grounds. Hitherto the borders 
of these somewhat dismal regions had 
received hut little attention. Bolivia 


was, indeed, in possession ol a narrow 
strip of territory extending to the Pacific 
Ocean and separating Peru from Chili, 
but had paid so little attention to it 
that it had almost resigned both its 
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territorial claims and sovereign rights to 
Chili before the value of this possession 
was recognised. Thus it came about that 
not only in Atacama, the Bolivian coast 
province, but also in Tarapaca, the 
soulhermnost part of Peru, almost all 
industrial interests were in the hands of 
Chilian and other Joreign subjects, who 
were here amassing riches, to the great 
envy of the real owners of the land. 
Having lor a long time been in secret 
agreement, the opponents oi Chili be¬ 
gan hostilities, Bolivia in T870 sub¬ 
jecting Chilian 
industries in Ata¬ 
cama to heavy 

tolls, and, on rc- 
lusal ot theii pay¬ 
ment, confix a ting 
all Chilian pio- 
porty. Chili, how- 
evn , v as prepai ed 
I01 tin 1 struggle ; 
its t loops occupied, 
without serious 
lesjstance, the dis¬ 
puted strip o I 
coast, and Boli\ la 
during the whole 
wai haidly made 
another a t1 e m pt 
to U'covrr its lost 
t <> 1 1 i 11)r y. Tin* 

(juanel was reallv 
loilghl out between 
Peru and Chili, 
the tormer ha\ mg 
stepped 111 on lie- 
hall ol P>oli\ia in 
\ ii 1111* ol treaty 
obligal i<>ns, a n d 
1 hei<‘by given Chili 
the desired oppor¬ 
tunity ol dedai mg 
war. As long as 
the Peruvian fleet 
was successful in 
disputing with Chili its supremacy on 
the sea, the opeiations ol the Chilians 
on land did not extend beyond invest¬ 
ing the coast towns of the extreme south. 
But after the capture, October 8th, 1879, 
of the Huascar, the largest and 
swiftest of the Peruvian battleships, ill 
an unequal light against the Chilian fleet, 
both the lighting forces of the southern 
republic were able to act in concert 
and enter upon that succession of vic¬ 
tories which culminated at Lima in 


January, 1881. Both in Peru and Bolivia 
the defeat was followed by the downfall 
of the existing government, and it was 
years before the relations of the conqueror 
to the conquered were accorded constitu¬ 
tional sanction. In the end, however, 
Chili was confirmed in the permanent pos¬ 
session of Atacama and Tarapaca, and in 
the temporary occupation of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica ; but the pledges 
given by Chili on that occasion have not 
been redeemed up to the present day. 
This victory was a brilliant justification 
• for the Chilian Con¬ 
stitution, which had 
been decried as ail 
enemy to liberty. 
To it undoubtedly 
must be attributed 
the fact that the 
government of 
('hill lias since the 
constitution of 18 33 
been firmer and 
more concentrated 
than that of any 
o ther of t he 
Spanish - American 
icpuhlics. The re¬ 
proach hurled at 
this government, of 
being an enemy to 
freedom, is. how¬ 
ever, utterly un¬ 
founded. liven 
underManucl Montt 
(1851 ■ 18O1), t he 
true loumler oi 
Chilian prosperity, 
the development ol 
the constitution on 
a libelal basis had 
ser i 011 si y 
begun, and his 
successors have 
not stood idle. 
Whether, however, 
tin* advances thus won by Chili have out¬ 
weighed the disadvantages ol subsequent 
party struggles, more violent and em¬ 
bittered than those experienced under the 
Conservative constitution ol 1833, may 
well he left open to doubt. Upon them, 
at any rate, was based the conflict which, 
after a peace extending over decades, led 
in 1891 to a revolution and the violent 
downfall of the government. The ex¬ 
perience that a war may be scarcely less 
dangerous to the conquering party in its 
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THE CH1LI-ARGENT1NA PLEDGE OF PEACE 
Standing high in the very heart of the Andes, this colossal 1)0 0 II 
statue of Christ was erected in celebration of peace between 
Argentina and Chili, and on its pedestal bears this inscription : 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust than 
Ai gentines and Chilians break the peace which at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to maintain. 

I'll.ll.. kllllT Nullll- 
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was holding his triumphal progress through 
Bolivia, his mind was already occupied 
with hold plans which again had for their 
object the expansion of his Colombian 
republic. At one time he was offering his 
aid to the Chilians in driving out the last 
remnants of the Spanish army of occu¬ 
pation irom the archipelago of Chiloe ; 

at another he was planning 
° lvar with the Argentines an ad- 


Bolivar 

Under vance against Brazil, the last 
remaining division ot the 
South American continent which was 
still under a monarchical constitution 
and which had not yet entirely severed 
its connection with the Old World. 

His dictatorial power, however, and the 
aristocratic constitution which he had 
introduced in Bern and Bolivia, caused 
him to be looked upon with suspicion by 
republicans not only in foreign countries, 
but even in New Granada ; and, besides, 
neither in Chili nor in La Data was there 
a dearth oi ambitious generals who were 
ready to follow his own example lor their 
own benefit. In the end the growing 
distrust of the Colombian Congress re¬ 
called him from the south, and his uncon¬ 
ditional obedience to their behest was, 
perhaps, the best defence he could offer. 

In Venezuela a stiong party, with Baez 
at its head, had, ever since 182b, urged 
the sepai at ion ot that country from tlu* 
Colombian Republic. Indeed, the se¬ 
cession had almost become an accom¬ 
plished tact when Bolivar yielded, and by 
all kinds of concessions succeeded in in¬ 
ducing his old comrades in arms once 
more to recognise his authority and that 
of the Colombian Congress. In the mean¬ 
time an exactly similar movement took 
place in Bern, where, as in Bolivia, the 
Colombians had, irom the beginning, 
been extremely unpopular. 

Assooii asthcNationalpartyin that state 
saw' itself freed from the menacing presence 
ot the dictator, it rose in revolt, abolished 

_ , _ the government which Boli- 

Peru, Revolt va] . h;u , ost a , , lished at Lhlla , 

* and invited Bolivia to join it. 
the latter state responded to 
the invitation in a qualified manner by 
rising against Sucre and forcing him to 
resign. The Beruvians, however, pro¬ 
ceeded even further ; they caused pro- 
mmeiamentos to be issued at Guayaquil 
and other places in Ecuador. Under the 
pretext of protecting the latter against 
oppression, the Peruvian dictator Lamar 


declared war against Colombia. Here, 
however, Sucre again saved the honour 
of the Colombian arms, and by his victory 
at Tarqui brought about a revolution 
against Lamar in Beru. The new govern¬ 
ment, though insisting, like so many of its 
predecessors, on the independence of Beru, 
nevertheless concluded peace on easy 
terms with its neighbour states. 

Even at this time Bolivar had constantly 
to battle against a strong current of 
opposition which aimed at bis deposition 
and the abolition of his dictatorship. 
After he had four times abdicated liis 
government, in order only at the next 
moment to resume it with the most un¬ 
limited ] lowers, his enemies determined to 
get rid of him by unconstitutional methods. 
After several unsuccessful attempts at 
revolution, a military rising took place 
on September 25th, 1828, at Bogota, 
having for its object the assassination of 
Bolivar. His almost miraculous escape, 
however, so utterly threw into confusion 
the plans oi the conspirators that they 
were easily conquered, and once again 
Bolivar’s cleverness induced him to seek 
lor reconciliation with the vanquished 
_ , . rather than for vengeance 

Death of 1 • it 

, upon his enemies. He was, 

the Great , 1 , , , , , , 

„ however, unable completely to 

o nar disarm the party which, in the 
constant renewal ot the extraordinary 
poweis oi his regime, saw a serious danger 
to liberty. At last, having once more in 
the congress of 18)0 had recourse to the 
olfen-tried trick ot a resignation, lit 1 had 
the painful experience ot seeing it accepted, 
accompanied bv all imaginable marks ol 
esteem tor his great cxeitions on behalf 
of liberty, while a successor was 
appointed in the person of Joaquin 
Mosqucra. After somewhat prolonged 
hesitation Bolivar decided to submit to 
the decision of the congress. Having for 
some lime been in ill health, he at length 
left the country in which he considered 
himself to have been treated with ingrati¬ 
tude, and died at Santa Marta on Decem¬ 
ber 17th in the same year. 

The Colombian Republic had come to 
an end even before his death. Venezuela 
shortly afterwards repeated the attempt 
to sever its connection with Colombia, 
and in 1830 these efforts assumed a new 
direction directly in opposition to the 
policy of Bolivar. Nor was the abdica¬ 
tion of the latter able to stop the move¬ 
ment, for Paez and his following exercised 
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unlimited control over the legislative most. Hi* vigorous government assured 

assembly. All attempts to resist the new peaceful times to the republic. Here 

order of things were suppressed without too, however, a federal constitution on 

much bloodshed, and before the close of the North American pattern gained an 

the year Venezuela, within the range of increasing number ot supporters, although 

the old general captaincy of Caracas, such a constitution could hardly be said 

declared itself an independent republic*, to have arisen out of natural conditions, 

The same thing happened in Bolivia, with but had become the watchword of the 

Republic difference, that that state Liberal party more from a love of imitat- 

of New upheld with gratitude the ing North American political institutions. 
Granada memory of its liberator and Venezuela belongs to those states of 
ottered him an asylum when he Spanish America whic h have been least 
laid down his offices in Colombia; an otter able to establish themselves on a solid 
which he refused, as also the invitation to basis. Alter a civil war extending over 
assume once more the government, sent several years, in which Paez also once 
to him alter a successful revolution more—iiSbi-ittO’ — took up arms in 
against 11 it* leginie ol Mosquera. Jn tlu 1 defence of the unify <>1 the republic, 
following year, iN.ji, the very name ol the provinces, in iS(q, formed them- 
(olomhia disappeared; the provinces solves info the Federal Republic of “the 
which still adhered to the government United Stales of Venezuela.” in spite 
of Bogota constituted themselves into the* ol this, civil commotions broke out 
Republic ol New Granada, and, under a over and over again; and it was not 
( onservative constitution, handled vigor- until the* almost dictatorial regime of 
ouslv by a series of energetic picsidents, Antonio Guzman Blanco (1870-1N77, 
enjoyed until 1857 a laiilv undisturbed— 1N71, 1884, and iSS(> i,S87) that the re- 

indeed almost peaceful—development. public enjoyed a temporary peace. 

Here also, however..the unfortunate civil During iceciit years the Aigeutine 

war between the Central and Federal Republic has succeeded in lestoring the 
parties afterwards broke out alresb, and confidence in its financial stability which 
the cause of the latter party, which was at one* time sank to a very low ebb. 
more than usually justified by the extra- Venezuela has succeeded, on the other 
ordinary differences in the geographical hand, in attracting the public*, attention 
features of the separate provinces, was in of Europe by her'lighthearted disregard 
tlie end successful. Under the name of ot obligations, financial and other ; especi- 
the United States ol ( olombia they ally under her recently ejected president, 
adopted, in l8t>i, a constitution planned ('astro. In i8qh her claims in a boundary 
on exactly the same lint's as that of the' dispute with Great Britain Jed to an 
United States of North America. Since* arbitration under which the' Biitish views 
then the country has. under more peaceful were practically confirmed, 

conditions, been able to devote ifself 5 , resldcftt s At a later date President Cas- 
largely to the development and theopenmg a * arics Lehd tro’s attitude brought about 
11 P many industrial resources. 0 Jec lon a visit of German and British 

Venezuela underwent a similar develop- warships acting in concert, with some loss 
ment. {hiring the _first twenty years ol dignity to both those Powers and some 
Jose Antonio Paez, either in the capacity histrionics in connection with the Monroe 
of president (18 jo- 1848, 18 >0-1842), as Doctrine on t lie part of the United States, 
dictator (1846), or merely as adviser of Subsequently, however, the' president’s 
the parlies in power, virtually directed vagaries resulted in his ejection from the 
the destinies ot the state for whose country, and Venezuela once more relapsed 
liberation he, next to Bolivar, had done the into comparative quiescence. 
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INDEPENDENT SOUTH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOLUTION 


But Venezuela was again disturbed in 
1913 by an attempt of ex-President Castro 
to effect a counter-revolution. The com¬ 
plete failure of this movement lett General 
Juan Vicente, (lomez in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of the Presidency, which he had 
attained by a coup d’etat in 1908 alter 
Castro’s ejection. Generally the close of 
the. first decade ol the twentieth century 
saw an increasing stability ol government 
in all the republics ol South America, 
though Peru was troubled in 1914 by a 
recrudescence of I he old revolutionary 
methods of changing the personnel of 
government, and Uruguay, even in that 
year had not succeeded in ending the 
long-existent faction strile ol rival political 
parties. On the other hand, it is greatly 
to the credit o! Uruguay that popular 
elementaiy (.duration has so consideiablv 
increased within its horde is in recent 
vears. 1 lie lack of education, neces¬ 
sarily accompanied by a large* amount of 
illiteracy, has been, on the whole, the 
weakest spot in civilisation throughout 
South America ; and even those countiies 
where education is compulsory by law 
have made no verv serious at- 
Sehools ^ l>ni l ) l h> enforce the law or to 
Needed P lm, dc adequate* school build¬ 
ings and competent teachers 
in rural dish ids. Republican institu¬ 
tions and manhood suffrage have not ve*t 
guaranteed in South Ame*rica an educated 
elemncracv, or freedom lrom an oeTasional 
]Killti< ;il elie tatoiship. It is well, however, 
to record tin* dUappeaianec ol inter¬ 
national uarlaie between the countries 
ol South Aine*rica, and in especial, the 
bettei relations established between Oiili 
and Peru. The <le*eda 1 atie»n ot independ¬ 
ent, c ol Uolombia on the* part ol Panama 
in 1904 naturally bumght se)re*ness to the 
lorme‘1, but was iorniallv endorsed by a 


may be taken as approximately trust¬ 
worthy. Thus, the Argentine Republic 
in 1907 had a population of 6,210,000, 
and in 1914 6,674,78r. Bolivia in 1906 
had 2,180,710 and in 1912 2,200,000. in 
Uhile and Uruguay government estimates 
show an actual decline. The former from 
3,871,000 in 1907 10 3,505,317 in 1912, the 
latter from 1,111,758 in 1908 to 

Stagnant 1,004,t)88 i n Colombia 

Population and Paraguay boast a marked 

increase — Uolombia from 
4,100,000 in 1908 to 5,472.(104 in T9T2, and 
Paraguay from (13,1,347 in 1905 to 800.000 
in 1911. Venezuela lias also increased lrom 
2,(>02,4(12 in 1909 to 2.713,847 in 1914. 
Peru and Ecuador are content to remain 
unchanged according to tlie returns of 
their respective Governments. 

The population of Peru was still 
estimated in 1914 at 4,500,000 as if was 
in 1908, and i mdor in 1914 at 1,500,000 
as in 1908. In both cast's the figures are 
probably too high. The other returns 
give Peru in 1912 at 3,530,000 and Ecuador 
in the same *ar at 1, ;no,ooo. The out¬ 
standing fact is that South America, with 
its vast natural resouices and favourable 
climatic conditions, is still enormously 
under-populated, and is capable ol main¬ 
taining an increase ol numbers far beyond 
ordinary calculation. With (lie exception 
ol Peru, when* the revolutionary methods 
in politics, tormeily popular throughout 
the South American republics, were* still 
practised as late as 191 |. tin* history ol 
South America in the eailv yeais ol the 
twentieth century is a recoid ol steady 
development ill the art ot civil govern¬ 
ment, and ol growing attachment to 
European civilisation of the. Prencli 
fashion. The wealthy South American 
looks to Paris tor his model not to 
London, Madrid, or Beilin - ;wul it is 


treaty between the two states in 1909, Paris that is visited. How'ar this French 
when Panama agreed to pay Uolombia influence explains the lack of growth in 
4500,000 as its share of the public debt, population cannot be answered with any 
In spite ot iin reused commercial activities, ^ certainty, but that it affords 

and 1 lu* many signs ol material progress ^ uence S()]m , explanation is at least 
noticeably the greater length ol railway France a probability. The Roman 
in working ordei and under construction Catholic religion remains the 

population tlnoiighout South America accepted faith of all Uliristiaus—save, for 
has advanced but slowly in recent years, a tiny minority ol Protestants, mostly 


and in some countries is stagnant or foreign residents in each of the South 
decreasing. True, official census returns American republics and enjoys varying 
are not compiled with European or North degrees of state support. But toleration 
American exactness and government is freely extended to Protestants, and 
estimates alone are in most cases the freetbought is avowed by many who 
basis of comparison ; but these estimates proless the ideals of the French Republic. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY UNDER MARSHAL BAZAINE ENTERING THE CITY OF MEXICO IN 1S63 
Napoleon III., for the ostensible purpose of obtaining satisfaction for wrongs and injustices done to the foreign population of Mexico, despatched troops under Bazaine to the republic in 
1S63. He had originally enlisted the co-operation of England and Spain in his enterprise, but the two latter Powers, finding that his real object was not to obtain indemnification for 
suffered losses, but to overthrow the existing government with a view to replacing it by a monarchy under the protection of France, promptly withdrew their support from the scheme. 



MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 

THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF MAXIMILIAN 


ryjKrXC, the wlioh* period of the South 
1-7 American wars of liberation Mexico 
stood aside and pui sued it sown road. Alter 
the ovei throw oi Hidalgo and his adherents 
Spanish rule seemed once more established, 
and even the introduction and re-abolition 
ol the* democratic constitution of 1N12 
passed oft without incident. Naturally, 
tlie events which were passing all around 
in states allied by race could not entirely 
fail to react upon the mind of the popula¬ 
tion ; but iht 1 desire lor freedom and 
independence was not strong enough to 
aim at the subversion of the existing 
order of things. *The ievolutionary im¬ 
pulse in this country took its stait from 
an entirely different quarter. 

The viceroy had bestowed his confidence' 
in a special degree upon the principal lieu¬ 
tenant, Iturbide, who, though a Mexican bv 
birth, had not onlv distinguished himself 
by his energy and zeal, but also by his 

Mexico in l :[ U, ; lt >' in I 1 .".', f URgli' 
IheThroexof ,K ‘ l,,rcw °* U«lalKO. lur .uk', 
Revolution l "' UC , V, ' r al.UMU I],.' trust 10- 
posed m him. Jit' engaged m 
secret schemes with the Creole leaders and 
the scattered partisans oi Hidalgo, and, 
though ostensibly he took the field against 
one ot the latter, he caused the promulga¬ 
tion in the little town of Iguala of a mili¬ 
tary pronunriamento the point of whic h 
was directed against Spanish rule. In the* 
programme oi a constitution which he* duwv 
up Mexico was dedaied independent, and a 
constitutional assembly was held in pros¬ 
pect. The country, however, was deelaied 
a monarchy in anticipation, the throne of 
which was to be offered to Ferdinand VII. 
and the other prince's of his house. 

Iturbide’s following increased with 
astonishing rapidity, so that the viceroy 
and the Spanish party soon saw' them¬ 
selves confined to the capital. At that 
moment the arrival of a viceroy appointed 
by a Liberal Spanish Government ter¬ 
minated the revolution without bloodshed. 
The new regent accepted Iturbide’s plan 


almost in its entirety, and relumed to 
Spain in person in order to exeit himself 
in its behalf at the* court of Ferdinand VII. 
Had one ol the king’s brothers decided at 
that time* to go over to Mexico, that slate 
would in all probability have been pre- 
Republic *; rwtl tn thl ' >in Don dynasty. 
Proclaimed rc|ycti,m ol the 

• plan, on the other hand, pushed 

its original ors farther along 
on the* road to revolution. Since the pio- 
visional ai i ai.^i mcni thieatened in the* end 
to become dangerous to all parties, It cu ¬ 
bicle allowed himsell to be pioclainied 
emperor oi Mexico by hi:-. adlic*rents in 
Mav, 1N22, i:« ,»rclc'i in this maimer to save 
his constitutional edifice. His following, 
however, was neither huge* enough nor his 
past career sufficiently stainless to force 
the country to acc ept his i ulc. Hostile 
pronunciamentos were promulgated in the 
most widely diftcrent provinces and as early 
as Maicli, iS2j, the' emperor was obliged 
to seek reiuge on board an English ship. 

rheroupon Mexico, too, was proclaimed 
a republic. It was, however, a republic 
merely in name, while a succession ol more 
or less fortunate military pretenders were 
fighting tor 1 tin hide’s inheritance. The 
most prominent figiue in this struggle was 
General Antonio Lopez dc* Santa Ana— 
Santana--who had alieady taken a con¬ 
spicuous part in the* overthrow- of the 
emperor, and afterwards appitinted and 
deposed presidents at his own free will and 
pleasure until finally lie h.mself accepted 
the chief office in the state*, which he was 
destinc'd more than once to lose and to 
e * a ■ recover. Hi* is, however. 

r an F na e undeniably entitled to the 

Great Figure r . .. p .. , 

of the Struggle ? ,vdl (>l , 1 iav . ,n K ^he.'cd m 

lusinternal administration to 
a strong policy ol centralisation, as opposed 
to the federal doctrine which had sprung up 
out of a blind zeal for imitating tlie North 
American constitution, a zeal which w T as 
entirely unjustified from both geographica 1 
and historical considerations; while in hit 
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A long and bitter struggle followed the entry of the French into Mexico. With a force of 3ii,nnii men Puebla was captured, but only at the expense of many hundreds of lives. Then Mexico 
opened its gates to the conquerors, thus paving the way for the proclamation of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria as emperor. A series of internal wars marks the history of the 
republic for the next two years, a condition of affairs which culminated in the evacuation by the French of the country, the downfall of Napoleon, and the execution of Maximilian. 
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War on the 
United States 


foreign policy lie deserves recognition for 
having manfully and repeatedly, at the 
risk of his own personal safety, defended 
the honour and integrity of the country. 

Mexico, however, was drawn into inter¬ 
national complications to a greater extent 
than the cither Spanish-Arnerican republics. 
As late as i82q the Spaniards had made an 

w . _ . attempt to reconquer the 

Mexico Declares , 1 , . , , / A 

country, but had been de¬ 
feated by Santa Ana and 
forced to capitulate. The 
rising which occurred in Texas in 1836 was 
primarily an internal matter, since at 
that time the borders of Mexico still em¬ 
braced the Far West of North America. 

Santa Ana in his attempt to bring the 
province back to its obedience was defeated 
on April 20th. 183(1, and taken prisoner, as 
a result of which the Separatists gained 
the upper hand. Under the presidency of 
Houston, an American, Texas burned an 
independent republic which Irom its origin 
linked its fortunes closely with the United 
States, and in 1845 was, on its own appli¬ 
cation, actually received into the Union. 
Mexico was not prepared to accept this 
rebuff calmly ; it declared war against the 
United States and entrusted Santa Ana 
with the chief command. The Mexican 
Republic, torn by internal factions and on 
the verge of financial ruin, was, however, 
no match for the States. The invasion ol 
the northern provinces by the United States 
troops met with no serious opposition, nor 
were the Mexicans able to prevent the land¬ 
ing of the enemy’s forces at Vera Cruz. 

It is true that Santa Ana repeatedly 
opposed their advance, but he suffered 
one defeat after another, and dually 
fled to Jamaica at the very time when 
the troops of the Union were dictating 
the terms of peace to their opponents 
in their own capital. By this treaty 
Mexico surrendered its claims to Texas and 
all its northern Pacific provinces against 
an indemnity of three million pounds. 
The Fall Santa Ana was once 

of , more summoned to undertake, 
Santa Ana as dictator the management 
and restoration to order of 
the exhausted state—a task which he took 
in hand with his wonted energy ; but he 
was hardly likely to restore internal order, 
seeing that since December 17th, 1853, 
he had openly been aiming at securing 
himself in a position of permanent au¬ 
thority. Accordingly, in 1855, his fall 
was brought about by fresh prouuncia- 

()O00 


mentos. Thereupon Mexico was again 
plunged into a state of revolution which 
once more drew down upon the unfortu¬ 
nate country the interference of ionTgn 
Powers. The prolonged condition ol law¬ 
lessness had brought the state to 11 ,<* 
verge ot bankruptcy, and, as mav be easily 
conceived, during the period of financial 
stress the parties in power had not in¬ 
frequently laid hands on the property of 
foreigners, in violation of treaty rights. 
As early as 187,8 similar proceedings had 
led to a war with Franco, which had 
temporarily taken possession of the 
harbour ot San Juan do Ulna. In i8bi 
President Carlo Benito Juarez, after long 
partv struggles, had managed to secure for 
himsclt the supreme authority, though bv 
no means without opposition. 

When he once more began to make 
illegal eneioaehnients upon the piopeitv ol 
foreigners, Napoleon III., who by the glory 
of iorcign exploits was endeavouring to 
make people lorgct the unconstitutional 
origin of his imperial rule, seized this 
opportunity and proposed to England and 
Spain to vindicate the lights ot their 
subjects in Mexico by a common cxpedi- 
French tion against lhat countrv. The 
... , , . proposal was accepted 111 I he 

. first instance bv both parties; 

and an army composed of con¬ 
tingents from all three states occupied 
Vera Cruz and advanced to Orizaba. But 
first England and atterwaids Spain with¬ 
drew irom the enterprise as soon as the 
allies saw that Fiance was bv no means 
actuated merely by a desire to obtain indem¬ 
nification for suffered losses, but was in 
reality aiming at the* overt hi o\v ot the exist¬ 
ing government with the view of leplacing 
it by a monarchy under its own protection. 

Deceived by the whispered insinuations 
of Mexican fugitives, the Flench believed 
that the people would flock to them cn 
masse and accompany them in triumph 
to their capital. Instead of this, they 
received at Puebla so hot a reception 
that they were only too glad again to reach 
and hold their former quarters at Oiizaba. 
Nor was the expeditionary force able to 
resume its advance until it bad been 
reinforced to 30,000 men. After a bitter 
struggle for the possession of Puebla, 
which ended with the capitulation ot the 
Mexican garrison, Mexico also opened 
its gates to the conqueror. With this the 
object of the expedition seemed achieved. 

A junta, rapidly summoned, appointed a 
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provisional government which a few days 
afterwards laid before the congress the 
plan of a constitution creating a monarchy 
under the name of an empire. The 
proposal was accepted by an overwhelming 
majority—indeed, almost unanimously. 
The candidate selected by Napoleon, of 
whose acceptance he had assured himselt 
previous to taking any action, was the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Hence, 
when a deputation of the provisional 
government proceeded to Miramare to 
offer the aichduke the impelial crown of 
Mexico, the latter readily accepted the 
new dignity. In April, 1SO4, in the 
harbour ol' Trieste, lie went on boaid 
the Novara, which was to convex’ him 
to Vera ( no.. 1 he voyage was quickly 


control. Bazainc was almost a sort of 
supplementary or accessory king in 
Mexico, and his powers in this capacity 
increased in proportion as the mutual 
confidence between the emperor and the 
marshal disappeared. The contracts, 
moreover, showed that the interference of 
the French in favour of Maximilian was 
by no means as unselfish as it had appeared 
to be. The financial demands made 
upon the country were extremely oppres¬ 
sive and unjustifiable in so far as, under 
the pressure of French policy, an un¬ 
worthy speculation lor the exploitation of 
Mexico was carried on with demands ol 
a highly questionable nature. These in 
themselves were factors lorcboding little 
good to Maximilian’s authority. He 
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accomplished, and the people greeted 
their new sovereign with frank and 
open-hearted joy. On his entry into 
Mexico the party of opposition, at whose 
head was ex-Piesident Benito Juarez, 
seen 10 1 practically vanquished. 

Its importance, however, revived and 
increased with astonishing lapidify in 
consequence ol the internal difficulties 
which the new imperial government was 
destined to encounter. From the very 
beginning Maximilian was not his own 
master. l>y his contracts with Napoleon 
III. lie was indeed assured of the assistance 
of the French troops ; but in the person of 
their commander-in-chief. Marshal Bazaine, 
he was associated with a power over 
which he exercised only the most limited 


himselt fully recognised that the protec¬ 
tion of a ioreign l*ower would alienate 
from him the sympathies of an important 
party in tilt* country. He* therefore not 
only endeavoured fp withdraw himself as 
much as possible from French influence, 
hut also made efforts to keep himself 
above the parties which divided the. 
country into two hostile' camps. The 
people, however, were not at this time 
ripe for suc h a high-minded policy. 

While the Conservative party, which 
had raised Maximilian to the throne, 
found itself deceived in its expectations, 
the Liberals looked upon his conciliatory 
attitude as a confession of weakness, and 
soon began to take fresh courage, the 
more so as they had found a support which 
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THE EAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, JUNE I'.ITII, isf.7 
The last great tragedy j n the history of Mexico ocrurref! on June 10th, is<>7. Maximilian, who two years before 
had been proclaimed emperor by Napoleon III., found himself called upon to defend his empire against the standard 
of revolt raised by the deposed President Juarez. While defending Queretaro with troops of s.uoo men, he was, on 
the night of May 1'tth, betrayed by General Lopez. The above picture shows the ill-starred emperor’s last moments ; 
lie lias breakfasted and taken the sacrament, and is preparing to accompany the two officers to the place of execution. 

limn till pimliiiri t'j I*.ill I* ml 1..IUII lit 


promised n much surer protection than 
France was t a pa hie o! ol’feiing to their 
opponents. Flench interference was con¬ 
fessedly directed against the United Slates, 
the enormous expansion and rapid rise of 
which tilled the monarchs oi Kurope with 
anxious appre¬ 
hension. Napo¬ 
leon thought he 
had seized upon a 
specially favour¬ 
able moment for 
interfering at a 
lime when the 
war of secession 
kept the United 
States busily oc¬ 
cupied with their 
own internal 
affairs. The rapid 
and complete victory of the northern states, 
however, left their hands free, and tended 
only to make them assume a more 
vigorous attitude in regard to the Mexican 
question. They indeed still looked upon 
Juarez as the sole legal authority in 
6004 


Mexico at a time when the latter, on 
his own absolute decision, had piolonged 
the term of Ins expired presidency, and 
was actually wandering as an exile on 
the extreme confines ol the country. 
To Napoleon the piospect that the 
French support 
ol Maximilian 
might give to the 
United States a 
pretext for in¬ 
vading Northern 
Mexico scorned 
extremely annoy¬ 
ing. Instead,how¬ 
ever, of openly 
avowing the 
situation and en¬ 
deavouring to the 
best of his power 
to bring about a solution in some other way, 
Napoleon made the non-fulfilment of its 
financial obligations by the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment the miserable pretext for simply 
sacrificing Maximilian after leaving him for 
a long time faltering between hope and fear. 
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MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 


Maximilian, it is true, had not shown 
himself equal to the task of controlling the 
extraordinarily difficult condition of 
Mexican affairs. His wavering attitude 
between the Mexican parties and his irre¬ 
solute policy in regard 
to France had done 

much to impair the $$2 

stability of his throne. A 

To add to these M P 

troubles his health 
gave way, and lie 
was also afflicted by AXy 
the unfortunate con- / ■ : . v Wf 
dition of his wit<\ L 
Charlotte, who had p'*'■ J r J 
become insane while 
making vain efforts in 
Paris and Rome to 
lurther her husband’s 
cause. At the time* X,' r ’J 
when the French troops V \; 
began to be with- \ r', 
drawn from Mexico \V 
ht stunned to have y- 
solved on abdicating. ' 

All of a sudden, how¬ 
ever, he returned and 
piaced himself at the 
head of the treble „ T 



Juarez had now an easy task. Once 
more in possession of power, he showed 
himself, as a politician, much better 
adapted for the work than his prede¬ 
cessors. Under the form of a republic, 

torship of two men— 
IlS 7 2 ) and Porfirio 

|fr ^ ,az I ^ 1 ’ aiK * 

1111 nC 1 QH ' CU ^° S ail( * 

that country as in 
■#JI Mir the rest of Spanish 
" 1 j|pb America. Neverthe- 
less, through the e.n- 
tlightened despotism of 
these two men, the 
T country recovered 
much that had been 
lost during the period 
of continuous revolu¬ 
tions. In alliance with 
press of Mexico p s Spanish sister re- 

ff of the Belgians, and the i . ^ A p 

nilian. she shared with the publics, it has m«*(lt 


, • , charlotte, ex-empress of Mexico p s Spanish sister re¬ 
al my ninth w.is The SI#ter of Leopold. Kinff of the Belgians, and the p i., w nV ,l e 

makine painild efforts wife of the Emperor Maximilian, she shared with the publics. 11 lids IlLUlt 

. ■ 1 • l latter his troubled reign in Mexico. Her husband s S ] ()W ] )U ( certain and 

to maintain lus ink. tragic fate so affected her that her reason gave way . 

J'lllt it was ton tale, tinder the grief and excitement, but she is still alive. UllllUStakahle piOglLSb 

IVtraved bv his own eenerals at Oueretaro on the road to true republican liberty. 


P»etrayed bv his own generals at Queretaro 
about the middle of May, alter a short 
informal trial he, in company uith the 
last ot his faithful adherents, was shot 
by the Republicans on June iqth. 


When Iturbide, in 1821, brought the 
Spanisli dominion in .Mexico to a sudden 
end, the movement in iavour ot indepen¬ 
dence also spread to the general captaincy 
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MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 


of Guatemala, which embraced the states 
north of the Isthmus of Panama as far as 
th(£ boundaries of the kingdom of New 
Spain. lh ic, though the revolution, so far 
as separation from Spain was concerned, 
was accomplished without bloodshed, civil 
war at once broke out between the two 
parties of the Serviles and the Liberals. 

The tormer began, in opposition to the 
constitutional assembly, to carry through 
the union of Central America with the 
empire of Iturbide. This, however, in¬ 
volved them in the fall of the latter, which 
followed soon allei, and destroyed their 
influence in the country, the separate 
divisions of which now took up the 
management oi their own affairs under the 
guidance ol the Liheials and became the 
small republics of Central America. Even 
t: 's, however, did not entirely destroy the 
feeling ot theii kinship. Only Chiapa 
severed its connection with its old allies 
ami attached itsell to the Mexican republic. 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua and CosGi Rica, on the other 
hand, lornied themselves, April 1st, 1825, 
into a federal union which in 1*825 chose its 
iirst president in the person of General 
c. . Acre. This, however, was the 

1 he States , , , ■ 1 t 

of Central tor lu \ V ( 

. . an incessant civil war winch, 

mertca u hilt' prolessedlV detellding the 
cause ot iedcral 01 central principles, was 
in reality merely a struggle of self-seeking 
party-leaders lor the possession ot power. 

Continuous attempts have been made, 
either by diplomatic methods or by 
resent to arms, to levive a eoniedera- 
tion ol all or some* ot the old states of 
Central America. While, however, these* 
complications have in many cases se*rioiisly 
interrupted the* steady progress of the 
republics concerned, the* advantages which 
their union was to have produced have ne>t 
been attained. It has never yet bee'll 
possible to discover* a form e>f government 
providing safeguards against the* sub¬ 
jection of the weaken' members of the union 
by the stronger states. For this reason, 
hitherto, every attempt at combination has 
shen tly alterwarels been followed by a revo- 
lutieni te*nding towards decentralisation. 

The last attemj)t in this direction, the 
“ Republica Mayen* ele Centro-America, ,, 
created in i8qb- 97, alt hough it left complete 
internal autonomy to the separate states, 
came to an end after a brief existence in 
i8e)8. The collapse of the t lire me of Maxi¬ 
milian marked the triumph of republican 


principles over the whole of the American 
continent except Brazil. The threat of a 
French invasion under Junot in 1808 
had, indeed, induced the Portuguese royal 
family to transfer the seat of government to 
Rio de Janeiro ; but this was considered 
merely a temporary precautionary measure 
which was to make no change in the 
political relations between the 


mother country and the 
colonies. Circumstances, how- 


Triumph of 
Republican 

Principles eV(T rendered the continuance 
of this state of affairs impossible. The 
revolutionary wave which passed over the 
Pyrenean state after the expulsion of 
Napoleon, tin* struggle lor independence 
which was proceeding in the surrounding 
sister states, could not fail to exercise 
a strong influence on Biazilian affairs. 
As early as 1815, Brazil was laised to 
the dignity of a Ungdom, an event which 
could not othei ,. than considerably 
advance the effoits which were directed 
tow ards a separation from Portugal. Again, 
however, the issue was bi ought about by 
the condition <.f affairs in Portugal, and 
not 1 >v ike situation in Brazil. 

The movement in favour of a parlia¬ 
mentary form of government, which was 
set on foot in 1820 by Riego in Spain, 
spread also to tin* kingdom oi Poitugal, 
and thence across to Brazil. King John VI. 
was completely taken by surpiise; and 
as his successor to the throne, Horn Pedro, 
placed himself at the head of the Liberal 
party, the latter easily attaint'd its object — 
namely, the promise of a separate parlia¬ 
mentary constitution lor Brazil. How¬ 
ever, though tlu* Liberals in the colony felt 
themselves conjointly responsible with 
those of Portugal, they were soon to learn 
that the Cortes of the mother country had 
ends in view quite diffeient Irom those 
corresponding with their desires; for the 
latter asked tor no less than the return of 
the court to Lisbon and the restoration 
oi the Portuguese dominion in Brazil, 
The first of these objects was 

razi s actually attained ; John VL 
1 !i Ugg ^ ° r returned to Lisbon, and l)om 
Pedro, who had renounced Ins 
succession in favour ol his brothers and 
sisters, stayed behind in the first instance 
at Rio de Janeiro as viceroy. 

The more manifest it became that the 
Cortes was aiming at again reducing 
Brazil to the condition of a province, the 
looser became the tie which united the 
colony to the mother country. At last 
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nothing was left to Dom Pedro himself 
but to tear the bond, and, on September 
7th, 1822, to proclaim the complete 
independence of Brazil, which, a month 
later, was declared an empire. 

Up to this point Dom Pedro, carried along 
by the national movement, had remained 
in accord with the large majority of his 
people. In the disputes, however, which 
in the following years arose in regard to 
questions of internal and foreign policy, 
this agreement began to be more and more 
disturbed. Finally, when the populace 
endeavoured to intimidate him by raising 
commotions, as it had done successfully 
and with his co-operation under John Yl., 


he resigned in 18 ;i in favour of his son, 
and soon afterwards e nded his days at 
Lisbon. Nor was Pedro 11 . destined to 
die in his empire. Kven during the time of 
his minority the adherents of a federal- 
republican party had attracted consider¬ 
able notice amid the passionate struggles 
of party warfare. Their influence natm ally 
tell again into the background during the 
time that Pedro IT., who had been declared 
of full age be lore the proper time, was 
administering with great tact a remark¬ 
ably liberal government. But even at 
that time the country did not enjoy a 
perfect or permanent peace. The province 
ol Sao Paulo especially seemed to be an 
C00S 


inextinguishable hotbed hearth of con¬ 
stantly renewed republican agitations. Tin' 
victorious campaign against Piuaguay, 
though it raised the prestige of the counfry 
abroad, on the other hand involved it m 
serious financial difficulties, which weie 
still further increased by the expenses 
arising out of the abolition of slaxery, 
which had been resolved upon in 1871. 
The discussions connected with the passing 
of this measure tilled up the political lilt' 
of Brazil for years, and have also exercised 
a determining influence on the last 
remodelling of the constitution of the 
country. After Dom Pedro had long 
endeavoured, with the aid of Conservative 


Ministries, to solve the slavery question in 
such a way as to preserve all interests as 
tar as possible,**he found himself obliged, 
in 1888, to call in a Liberal Ministry which 
immediately after its accession to office, 
declared for the unconditional abolition 
of slavery. By this measure it drove so 
large a portion of the population into the 
ranks of the Opposition that the latter was 
able, on November 15th i88q, to organise 
a revolution to which the capital sur¬ 
rendered without an attempt at resistance. 
The combined Conservative and Federalist 
parties thereupon forced Dom Pedro to abdi¬ 
cate, and set up the republic of the United 
States of Brazil. 



DOM PEDRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL AND KING OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS CONSORT 
The invasion of Portugal by the French drove the royal family to Brazil. When Brazil gained its independence in 
Dom Pedro became emperor as Pedro I. But internal discontent causing his abdication in is:?I in favour 
of his son, lie returned to Portugal, to find that the crown had been usurped by his brother, Dom Miguel, 
whereupon Dom Pedro issued a decree in favour of his daughter, with complete success. He died in ls?i. 
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The revolution of 1889 in Brazil was enjoyed by Madero. General Huerta 
followed in 1891 by the inauguration of a recognising the hopeless plight of Pre- 
new Constitution. Henceforth the old sident Madero, and aware of the utter 
provinces were to form twenty-one self- incompetence that had marked lift short 
governing states, the Federal Government term of office, decided to join forces with 
retaining in its hands the maintenance of Felix Diaz, and had no difficulty in 
order, the currency, all fiscal matters and persuading the Government troops under 
national defence!. Executive authority his command to transfer their allegiance. 
p was placed in the President’s In executing this change of front 

^rogress office, and the President was to General Huerta’s policy was entirely 
Brazil ^'t-ded every jour years approved by the foreign residents and 

by direct popular vote. To by the United States Ambassador; from 
the National Congress, consisting of Senate these, indeed, had come an earnest 
and Chamber of Deputies, all legislative request that he would establish peace in 
authority was entrusted. Manhood suf- the only way possible, that was by com- 
frage soldiers and other classes of men polling General Madero to resign, 
excepted -was made the rule as in the No sooner had General Huerta with- 
rest of South America. Commercial drawn his support than Madero was 
development, the inllux of foreign capital, arrested on a charge of “ treason ” to 
the extension of railways, and very eon- the republic. A lew days later, on 
siderable immigration mainly from February 23rd, 1913, Madero and Pino 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy-have been Suarez, the ex-Vice-President, woe put 
notable in Brazil in recent years. To the to death, without being brought to trial, 
increase of population from 20,000,000 No evidence of responsibility tor this 
in 1908 to 23,070,ot)Q in K)T3 immigration murder has been offered against General 
has very distinctly contributed. Although Huerta, but his guilt wfts at once assumed 
the Republican Government of Brazil has by certain people both in Mexico and 
been less liable to revolution than in _ the United States. lluerta 

certain other South American countries, CftCra a ^ roa ^.V proclaimed himsell 

it has neither established any compulsory D^ltor according to the 

system of national education nor per- a Mexican Constitution, and his 
suaded the people to make the best use accession was approved bv General Felix 
o! democratic institutions. Illiteracy, in Diaz, on the understanding that an election 
fact, is too prevalent to permit the. exist- of President should take place within six 
encc of a particulaily intelligent or public months’ time. No such ('lection took 
spirited electorate. place, and the country was involved in 

Mexico has known but little, internal civil war from February 1013, General 
peace since the movement against Pro- Huerta ruling as a military dictator, 
sident Diaz succeeded in driving him from The United States Government regarded 
power and from the country in iqii. the condition of affairs in Mexico with 
General Madero, who succeeded to the grave disapproval after Madero’s death, 

1 ‘residency on November bth, if) 11, proved and though General Huerta’s Presidency 
himself unable to govern the country, was recognised by Great Britain in May, 
and unwisely tried to dispense with the and by Germany in June, 1913, President 
official services of General Yictoriano Wilson declared that the terms of re cog- 
Huerta, whose military and organising nition by the United States involved an 
capacities had been amply recognised by immediate armistice, a free election of the 
Civil War ^ >or ^ r ^° Three times did President of the Mexican Republic, and 

ift - Madero dismiss a ltd recall an undertaking by General Huerta that 
Mexico General lluerta to military he would not stand for election. These 
• command, and on the third terms could not, of course, be accepted 
recall, in February 1913, it was obvious by the Mexican Government, and the 
that President Madero could not retain strained relations between the two 
authority. Civil war had then been countries culminated in hostilities in May, 
raging in Mexico City and the neighbour- 1914. 

hood for some days, and more than Arbitration was shortly afterwards 
3.000 lives had been lost. The. insurgents offered by the governments of Brazil, 
wert! led by General Felix Diaz, who had Chili, and Peru, and accepted by Mexico 
become possessed of the fleeting popularity and the United States. 

fo>io END OF VOLUME XIV. 
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